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10 THE 
E _ RicuT Honon AI | 
WILLIAM PITT, HENRY DUNDAS, 
WILLIAM WYNDHAM, e 
„ asd | 
THOMAS, Lond GRENVILLE; 
TO 
Si JOHN SCOTT, Sin JOHN MITFORD, 
| AND THE | 
MajoriTY OF THE Two Houszs or PARLIAMENT, 
WHO, 
Deluded by the Miſrepreſentatians of Government Reporters, 


VOTED IN FAVOR OF THE 
BILL rox SUPPRESSING THESE LECTURES, 


1 HAVE not been, hitherto, much practiſed in the writing 
of dedications ; ſtill leſs have I been in the habit of ap- 
proaching greatneſs in queſt of favor and protection, either 
for myſelf or my literary productions. The man who 
prides himſelf in the comfort and conſcious integrity of 
an independent mind, muſt be contented to Soba 
all hopes of favor from the powerful and the great; and 
I had early the good fortune to diſcover, that the only 
truly eſtimable patronage 1s that which is derived from the 
involuntary apprabation of the public, This is the only 
patronage reconcilable with the inflexibility of genuine 
independence; a patronage founded on the baſis of honeſt. 
and liberal reciprocity; accepted as a right, and paid 
as a debt, which it is at once the intereſt, the duty, 
and the pleaſure of the creditor to diſcharge, My natural 
patrons, therefore, are thoſe of my fellow citizens who, 
either from a conviction of my public integrity, an attach- 
ment to my principles, a favorable opinion of my talents, 
or whatever cauſe, have a curioſity to gratify in the peruſal 
of my works. To theſe, therefore, and to theſe alone, in 
all ordinary caſes, not — in eſſence, but in form, I ſhall 
dedicate my labors: and you, my Lords, and 8 * 
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Right Honorable Gentlemen, whom, in the preſent ſingular 
inſtance, I approach in umwonted ftrains of dedication,” will, 
I hope, excuſe me 1f I declare that the patronage thus de- 
ſcribed is dearer to my heart more ineſtimable in its va- 


lue, than all that your united favors could beſtow : not that 
I am by * means inſenſible to thoſe honors with which, 


by your debates and reſolutions, your wide-ſpread reports, 
me expenſive pageants, and nine hours panegyrics, you 
ave conſpired to crown my otherwiſe obſcure and 
humble brow. You have dragged into notice, and forced 
into ſome degree of importance, an individual whom for- 
tune ſeemed only to have deſtined for the humbler walks of 
private uſefulneſs, and who, but for the latent ener- 
gies called forth by your exertions, muſt have dropped 
ilently down the ſtream of life, beloved, perhaps, by a few 
for his ſocial qualities, and crowned, at the utmoſt, with one 
ſimple ſprig of bays, the guerdon of a novel, a diſſertation, 
or a poem. | 

But it is not, I aſſure you, any emotion of gratitude for 
theſe favors that inſpires the preſent dedication. There is 
a duty paramount to the little ſelfiſh reciprocations of per- 
ſonal favor, and which, though not ſo frequently at war 
with individual obligation as ſome have ſuppoſed, whenever 
ſuch oppoſition does in reality exiſt, ought, hd rg 6 to 
be preferred to all private conſiderations-. This duty, 
my Lords and Gentlemen—nay ftart not at the Sans- culot- 
tim of my morality—this duty is PUBLIC JUSTICE !— 
uſtice to that great maſs, of aggregate body,of the 
people, for whoſe welfare alone you haye any claim to 
political exiſtence! It is by this principle that I am 
ſtimulated to dedicate to you theſe volumes of Political 
Lectures, and, in reverence to that venerable maxim of 
antiquity— better late than never, to call your attention to 
a ſubject upon which you have already fo peremptorily, 

though not irremediably, decided. | 
Ibis collection, with only a few exceptions, particularly 
ſpecified in the concluding Addreſs, contains the whole 
ſeries of thoſe calumniated orations with which, from the 
famous acquittals at the Old Bailey, to the introduction of 
the no leſs notorious Convention Bill, the walls of Beaufort 
Bu'ldings have reſounded, and with the imperfect echo of 
which //hitehall and Saint Stephen's Chapelsſeem ſo unac- 
countably to have trembled. Upon the foundation of 
thele lectures or rather upon the falſe bruit, of the doc- 
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trines they were Tuppoſed to contain, you have adopted and 

juſtified a meaſure, from Which, if you had been more 
faithfully informed, I truſt you would have recoiled with 

juſt abhorrence. Deluded by, baſe miſrepreſentations— 

miſguided by an artfully excited alarm, which the tools and 

minions of a court will always have an intereſt in keeping 

alive, you have hung a moſt important part of the liberties 

and privileges of our common country, upon the 2 web 

of theſe diſcolirſes, and then in anger (permit me to ſay,) not 

in judgment, have cut the thread, without examining its 

texture: I owe it therefore to I owe it to myſelf — 

I owe it to my country, to call your attention to a more 

faithful Report of theſe doctrines than you can have 

received from that claſs of beings, on whom, as it ſtands 
recorded, Gentlemen high in Office are in the habit of 
beſtowing their “ confidence. 

Had even thoſe parts of this Report, which were then 
before the public, been conſulted, I am confident that 
much of the language reiterated in the two Houſes of 
Parliament could never have been heard: ſure I am, that 
if the whole be now fairly and impartially canvaſſed, it 
muſt—it will be acknowledged, that to me great injuſtice 
has been done, and, through my ſides; ſtill greater to the 
public. May not I, then—may not that public expect 
with confidence, that you will attend to this call? that 

u will now, at leaſt, peruſe with attention, what you 
before ſo unadviſedly prejudged, and atone to your coun- 
try, for the error to which, as human beings, you were 
1 liable, not by the tardy repentance of the next 
ſeſſion, but by bringing the ſubject under immediate re- 
conſideration, & by an addreſs to his Majeſty, or ſome other 
« means,“ by which (as we have been recently informed 
by the Miniſter, perhaps with a bird's eye glance to this 
Tubject,) © the difficulty with reſpect to repealing any Act 
cc of Parliament, during the ſame Seſſion in which it paſſed, 
* might be got over.” Deb. on Loan, Tu. 19. 

My Lords! my Lords! and you, ye choſen guardians of 
the people's rights ! let me conjure you ſeriouſly to reflect 
— Are the doctrines contained in theſe volumes ſuch as to 
juſtify the very extraordinary meaſures by which the con- 
ſtitutional liberties of .Britons have been fo recently re- 
ſtricted ? Are all attempts to reform the evident and 
palpable corruptions of government, and to ameliorate = 
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condition of the great maſs of the people; groaning as 
they are in want and wretchednefs, to be regarded as ſedition ? 
And, if ſo, is not ; 


SEDITION THE FIRST OF VIRTUES? 


Nay, let me conjure you to reflect {till further. Even 
if theſe lectures were of that criminal complexion which, 
as I cannot ſuſpect you of deviſing, I muſt ſuppoſe the 
« Reporters for CGrovernment”” have repreſented, is it wiſ- 
dom—is it juſtice, to puniſh the whole country for m 
tranſgreſſions ?—Have the laws of Britain been viola 
by my weak breath? and do thoſe laws want power to 
puniſh the unconnected individual by whom they have been 
thus inſulted ?—If ſo, how vain and impotent mult it be 
to ſwell the enervate bulk! Do theſe lectures ftrike at 
the exiſtence of all order and civilized ſociety? and are 
there no proviſions in the whole of thoſe endleſs folios, 
the « Statutes at Large,” to make the daring depredator 
perſonally reſponſible for his perſonal conduct? What fatire 
ſo ſevere could be publiſhed againſt our boaſtedConſtitution? 
—Q moſt unhappy land! 6 thrice miſerable generation, 
in which the crimes of the individual cannot be reſtricted, 
but by the infliction of laſting puniſhment upon a whole 

cOplc ! 

: Lie of Britain, I do not ſue for perſecution. I 
have had enough to ſatisfy any moderate appetite : enough 
for every good purpoſe to myſelf and others: and if 
the babbling of a name delight me, I may reſt aſſured 
that I ſhall not be quite forgotten ſo long as remembrance + 
ſhall dwell upon the inquiſitorial fury of the preſent 
Adminiſtration. Rather—much rather, if the circum- 
{tances of ſociety permitted, would I fit down in obſcure 
retirement, to the ſimple enjoyments of my own domeſ- 
tic board, ſeaſoned, occaſionally, with the attic falt of 
literary ſociety, than revel at the dear-bought, high- 
ſeaſoned, turbulent, and oft-embittered banquet of political 
popularity. But far—far be it from me to ſhelter myſelf 
in impunity by the wrongs and ſufferings of my country, 
It has ever been my ſyſtem, becauſe it has ever appeared 
the duty of that ſituation in which circumſtances have placed 
me, to claim the reſponſibility of every part of my own 
conduct. With this claim, lo, in the preſent inſtance, I come 


before yon, and before my country. I believe the * 
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here preſented to be ſomething more than innocent. I 
firmly believe them to be virtuous. I know them to be 
the effuſions of a mind conſcious of the purity of its in- 
tentions, and anxious for the welfare and happineſs of man- 
kind—for the propagation of truth, the promotion of vir- 
tue, the eſtabliſhment of ſocial order, and the triumph of 
univerſal peace and benevolence, If, in theſe purſuits, I have 
miſſed my way—if theſe lectures are the things they have 
been deſcribed, mine only is the fault—mine only ought 
to be the reſponſibility. 1 is therefore that I dedicate to - 
you theſe volumes—It is therefore that I endeavor to cal! 
upon you with a voice that all the land may hear“ If I am ] 


\ 


guilty, let me alone be puniſhed! Take from my country 
the unconſtitutional ſhackles with which you have reſtricted 
her hitherto undiſputed liberties, and let the vial of your / 

| vengeance be poured; alone, on this devoted head.” -Hhave 
read, indeed, in a book which perſons in your high ſtation 
muſt be ſuppoſed to hold in tranſcendent reverence, of 
whole nations that have been puniſhed for the crimes 
of kings, and we have been taught, by a prayer, which 
every good Epiſcopalian muſt admit to be orthodox, 
that kings are ſometimes puniſhed for the fins of their 
people; but I am totally at a loſs where to look for 
that ſyſtem, either of morality or religion, which puniſhes 
a whole people for the crimes of a ſimple individual. Let 
it not Oh let it not be ſaid hereafter, that this ſyſtem is 
to be found in the code of Britiſh Juriſprudence. 


I remain, 
Moſt Noble Lords, and 
Honorable and Right Honorable Gentlemen, 
(with all the reſpect due to your legiſlative conduct) 
- Your's, to accuſe, or to exonerate, 


: JOHN THELWALL. 
Beaufort Buildings, | 
25th April 1796. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


— — — — 
— Wy 


The Connection between the CALAMITIES of 
the PRESENT REIGN, and the Syſtem of 
BOROUGH-MONGERING CORRUPTION, 

 —LEcTuRE THE FirsT=--including a Sketch of 
the important Services, and trifling Rewards of 

| Meſſrs. PITT, DUNDAS, and CO. ; with hints. 
on the Sctunce of ArosTacy, Delivered Wed- 


neſday Oft. 7, 1795: 
CirizExs, | 


I SHALL ſtand in need this evening of a very conſider- 
able portion of your indulgence and forbearance: and it is 
neceſſary for me to requeſt of you that degree of ſilent at- 

tention whilch is not in general requiſite. It is rather 
unfortunate that when my ſubje& calls upon me for the 
greateſt exertion I ſhould be the leaſt capable of that ex- 
ertion, The plan of my lectures which I have laid down 
will make them almoſt every night (if health and ſpirits 
permit) more and more 3 becauſe I ſhall be 
getting more and more into thoſe important facts which 
will, I make no doubt, convince even the moſt inbeterate 
ariſtocrat of the ,geceflity of radical reform. But though 
this be the caſe with reſpect to the neceſlities of exertion, ' 
and though, having fuck characters to treat as Meſſrs. 
Pitt, Dundas, and Co. I wiſh to do all poſſible juſtice to 
that reſpectable firm, yet it is not in the power of any 
individual to command the accidents of nature. Health 
cannot be bought by popular applauſe, and the exertions 
Lam fo inceſſantly making are not the moſt friendly to 
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the preſervation of that health. The plain truth is, that 
my exertzons in this place have occaſionally ſubjedted me 
i very ſevere inconveniencies; and that I labour, at this 
time, under very conſiderable misfortune in that way; 
and ſhould certainly if prudence had alone been conſulted, 
not have attempted to addreſs you upon the preſent even- 
ing. . 

But I know the ſituation in which I ſtand. I have fold 
myſelf to the public. 1 am no longer my own proper- 
ty; and I am obliged to make exertions inconſiſtent with 
my health, that I may not give malignant calumny an op- 
portunity to lift its voice, and propagate again thoſe 
baſe fufpicions, which artful and deſigning men began to 
difleminate, the inſtant my back was turned, when my 
health rendered ſome repoſe neceſſary. 

I come before you this evening, therefore, rather to 
apologize for not lecturing, than to deliver a lecture. 

I feel, and indeed my medical friends have told me as 
much, that any conſiderable exertion in my preſent ſtate 
of health, might be fatal to my very exiſtznce. I ſhall 
therefo e of courſe appear to very great diſadvantage ; be- 
cauſe if I were to give full ſcope to my animal ſpi- 
rits, I might prevent myſelf from ſhortly, at leaſt, being 
able to appear before you. 

Having made thefe obſervations, I ſhall procced, in a 
brief manner, in the firſt inſtance, to re-ſurvey, that part 
of the ground over which we have already paſſed. You 
will remember, then, Citizens, that in my former lec- 
tures I have taken particular notice of the burdens, which 
have occaſioned the diſtreſſes of the induſtrious or- 
ders of the community; and the very low depreflion of 


the middling orders of ſociety. You will remember what 


I have proved in the courſe of the preceding Feftures.— 
I make uſe of the bold word proved, becauſe what I have 
ſtated I have ſubſtantiated upon facts drawn from ariſto- 
cratic authorities, from the authority of men by no means 
friendly to the cauſe of radical parliamentary reform, 
though, at the ſame time, they are obliged to ſtate the 
facts which prove: that reform neceſſary. 8» 

I have proved, then, in the firſt inſtance, that during 35 
years of the preſent reign, the poors' rates have increaſed 
conſiderably more than they did during 200 years of any 
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former period uf Britiſh hiſtory. I have proved to you, 
alſo, that the burdens, more generally called nati 
bave proceeded in an equal ratio: that from tibe end 
Charles the Second's reign, to the end of the reign of 
George the Second (a period of 85 years) the annual taxes 
only-increaſed from two millions to ſeven; but that from 
the end of George the Second to the 35th of George mat 
Third (a period of 35 years only) they have 1increaf 
from 7 millons to upwards of 20 millions annually: that 
is to ſay, notwithitanding the boaſts of the flouriſhing 
ſtate of our commerce, notwithſtanding the boaſts: that 
are made by placemen and penſioners of our great ptol- 
perity and great ſucceſs (and certainly no period was ever 
ſo. proſperous or ſucceſsful to them) - not withſtandin 
theſe boaſts, we (that is to ſay, the people, who ultima 
ly pay theſe taxes) are abſolutely going to ruin, beg- 
gary, and arp 1 eight times taſter than we ever 
went forward to the fame miſery before. ond $1475 
But, Citizens, let us conſider the. prefent fury.of our 
political u, and what is even this political gallop of 
eight to one? You will find that inſtead of galloping at 
the rate of eight to one, the proſpe& before us is that we 
ſhall fly at the rate of 16 to one for the future, as the 
evil extends, its fan-like figure, and inclines more towards 
the horizontal line; and our burdens are now accumu- 
lating to ſo inordinate a degree, that we cannot be far re- 
moved from that period when the whole of the real re- 
nue of the country—that is to ſay, the whole earnings of 
productive labour, muſt be. ſwallowed up by the immo- 
derate taxes levied upon the people, to ſupport a parcel 
of proſtituted wretches, who call themſelves great in 
ters, but who, in faQ, poſſeſs no other talent of great- 
neſs than that which ſends others, in lower fitnations, to 
to the gallows, that of plundering mankind with the 
greateſt adroĩtneſs. enen en FEA 
It appears alſo from the facts I have ſtated, what was the 
prope of the national debt from the Revolution to the death 
of George I. period of 72 years, Nou will remember, 
that before the Revolution we had no national debt: our al- 
ceſtors before that time were honeſt enough to pay their on 
debts: we are now ſcoundrels enough to moftgage the Happl- 
nels, the liberties, and the lives of poſterity, to all etbtty, 
to pay the debts —— our extravagance ) F * 
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the Revolution then to the death of Geo. II. (a period of 
72 years) you will find that the national debt had only ariſen 
to 81,600,000]. the fact being, that (as no degree of profli- 
gacy ever gets to the higheſt extent in the firſt inſtance) 
though oy began the funding fyſtem—the trade of loans 
that is to ſay, the practice of committing robberies upon 
ſterity, immediately after the Revolution—Yet, in the firſt 
inſtance, they paid a confiderable part of the national burden, 
by aſſeſſments levied at that time, and only borrowed a part of 
the ſums neceſſary for the expences of their wars and cor- 
ruption. .F 
In Queen Anne's reign they borrowed a larger part, and 
after that a ſtill larger; —and ſo they went on, from time to 
time from adminiſtration to adminiſtration, till, at laſt, 
Miniſters found it more convenient to borrow the whole, as 
they call it. for you know there are certain cant phraſes which 
prevail among perſons of certain deſcriptions; and rogues of 
every denomination have their peculiar language. And in- 
deed, at this time, almoſt every pick-pocket, footpad, and 


highway robber has too much refinement to call his trade by 


the name of ſtealing; and they, alſo, as I underſtand, make 
uſe of the cant phraſes—borrowing, raiſing contributions, 
and the like! | 
Thus then our anceſtors paid a part of their debts by their 
own proper means; and only borrowed the remainder z but 
as they went on they found it more convenient to borrow the 
whole, than to pay any part of it themſelves. They thought 
it ſufficient if they could pay the intereſt; and even that will 
by and by, perhaps, be thought ſuperfluous; for we have 
found Miniſters already who have begun the more convenient 
method of borrowing one year to pay the intereſt of the 
preceding. Thus then, Citizens, it is not ſurpriſing, that in the 
ja thirty-five years, that is to ſay, in leſs than half the time 
in which the debt had grown to eighty-eight millions and an 
half, an addition has been made of 210 or 212 millions 
re. 

300 God! 210 or 212 millions, all accumulated during 
thirty-five years, by the precious adminifirations which have 
ſucceeded one another in one reign I" X 

Tnus, Citizens have we altogether accumulated a debt of 
upwards of aco millions: for which, and for the intereſt of 
which, that is to ſay eleven millions per year (independent of 


taxes for defraying the other expences of Goyernment, and 
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ſupporting the profligacy and waſte of placemen and penſion- 
ers) we have mortgaged the lives, the labour, and the liber- 
ties of our children, and our children's children to al} eter- 
1 og | 

Citizens, we have heard moraliſts declaim with great ſeve- 
rity againſt the practices of barbarous nations, who are faid 
to expoſe their children to be devoured by wild beaſts, or to 
ſell them into ſlavery. But I would like to know, whether 
the Africans, who have been thought a ſet of wretches, who 
ought to be kept in chains, and made ſlaves ftom generation 
to generation, in our Weſt-India Iſlands, becauſe ſome of 
them are ſo loſt in brutal ignorance, as to ſell their children 
and relatives, or any other 2 of barbarians, about whom we 
have related (perhaps invented) ſo many monſtrous tales, do 
in reality ſurpaſs this funding ſyſtem? Do we not by this 
profligated practice, in reality, ſell our children, our grand- 
children, and all their progeny (as far as our power can ex- 
tend) to the end of time? Do we not, I fay, thus ſell them 
to miſery, and to abſolute ſlavery ? For what is it but mi- 
ſery and abſolute ſlavery, when men are doomed to worle 
from 12 to 14 hours a day for ſix days. at leaſt, out of ſeven 
throughout the year, and after all, to be able to get bread 
and water only for themſelves and families, 'and not 'enough 
of that? Yet this is the cafe with the whole of the country 
labourers, in particular; and to a conſiderable degree even 
with the inhabitants of great towns. For I have proved, from 
authentic facts, that the former are not now enabled, by the 
wages of their induſtry, to get as much bread alone as would 
ſufhce the man, his wife, and one child. d % is 

If this is not flavery—miſerable flavery! I muſt ſeek a 
new dictionary: for I know nothing ſo miſerable as toiling to 
all eternity without getting a comfortable ſubſiſtence - nothing 
ſo ſlaviſh as io drudge all one's life, that others may reap the 
whole benefit of that drudgery. Such is the brief recapitula- 
tion of the facts already ſtated. The queſtion that : reſults 
from theſe facts, is, What is the cauſe of this miſery and 
ſlavery? Inordinate taxation. What then is the cauſe of 
this inordinate taxation? What is the reaſon that, year af- 
ter year, the growth of this taxation becomes more groſs and 
abominable ? To this I anſwer the cauſe is to be traced to 
the uſurpation of borough-mongers, and the conſequent ſyſ- 
tem of corruption, which though introduced almoſt immedi- 
ately after the Revolution, was firft methodized by Sir es 
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bert Walpole, has been conſiderably improved by every admi- 
niſtration that has exiſted during the preſent reign, and was 
brought to perfection by thoſe honourable men right honours 

able, indeed, they are—Metirs. Pitt, Dundas, and Co. 
Citizens, I know very well that it is the duty of a man, 
ſtanding before the public, not onlv to make aflertions, but 
to give proofs of thele aſſertions, In ſupport then 'of this 
aftertion, I propoſed to you, on a former evening, firſt, to 
prove the proportionate growth of corruption, and to ſhew 
vou that it had kept pace and gone hand in hand with the 
growth of taxation; and in the fecond place, to fhew you the 
neceſſary and actual connettion that ſubſiſts between this cor- 
ruption and this i nordinate taxation. Both of theſe I touched 
fhghtly upon in my laſt lecture. But it is neceſſary to treat 
them more amply, and it was my intention to have treated 
them this evening. That ample kind of treatment, however, 
which J intended, I ſhall not now be able to afford them. 1 
{hall obſerve: to you, however, that on the laſt evening par- 
ticularly the gruwing and open. profligacy with which this 
corruption was Carried on was ſufficiently explained. 
Tze next thing to be conſidered is, the extent to which 
it has ſpread. Upon this point a great number of facts 
might be ſtated to you: and that J might be able to ſtate 
them to you, I have been at conftderable pains to procure a 
pamphlet, publiſhed in the year 1780, intitled, © Facts,“ 
(without any name, but which was, in reality, the joint 
production of Lord Shelbrrne, the late Dr. Price, and John 
Horne Tooke )-—a pamphlet which, from the hiſtory it con- 
tains of the extent and progreſs of this corruption, is par- 
ticularly worthy of your attention; and about which I ſhall 
relate a little anecdote, as it will ſhew how unwilling even 
the molt flaming pretenders to patriotiſm ſometimes are that 
this corruption thould be fully unmaſked to the people. At 
the time when this pamphlet was written, Lord Shelburne 
had, it ſeems, a very great deſire of becoming Prime Mi- 
niſter of the country: but he perceived, at that time no 
means of attaining. this poſt of honour but by the moſt flaming 
hoſlilitiy to the exifting corruption of government. Under 
this impreſſion, this book was compiled; but, while it was 
in the preſs, a proſpect ſeemed to open itſelf of the probabi · 
lity of Royal favour; and he accordingly ſent for Horne Tooke, 
and told him that he would be much obliged to him if he 
would ſuppreſs the publication; for, upon further _— 
| ne 
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he did not think it proper that ſuch fads ſhould be publicly 
ſtated. To which, Horne Hole, who is not to be eaftly 
hood-winked, immediately replied, « Since the hour that 
« theſe fads were collected and put together, I have 
« never had a moment's doubt of the propriety of publiſhing 
« them; and as therefore I have colletted them together, 
« and put them into this form, you muſk excuſe me if 
« declare that the pamphlet ſhall be publiſhed with all poſ- 
% ſible expedition.“ | 
From that day, I underſtand that Horne Dole and the Lord 
Lanſdown never had any fort of intercourſe. So much, then, 
for your flaming patriots, who, while they think they have 
no way of getting into power, but by riding upon your 
ſhoulders, profeſs to be your humble ſervants; but the mo- 
ment a dawn of hope opens to them of the better things to 
be expected from royal favour, they perceive how ſeditious 
and treaſonable a thing it is to publiſh facts, and expoſe the 
corruption from which they in their turn, are likely to reap 
the profits und advantages. Juſt fo the /or-diſant friends of 
the people: — wiſh I could ſpeak of them in better terms: 
for there are men among them whoſe individual qualities, 
every man-who has a heart muſt reverence. But it is the curſe 
of faction, that the better a man is in his real character and 
private feclings, the more fata] inſtrument he becomes of 
public ruin and oppreſſion, the inflant he enters into ſuch 
league. 
action, deſpicable faction] muſt for ever deſtroy the vir- 
tues of the human heart: for the very bond of faction is the 
ſacrifice of individual judgment to the will of the party to 
which they are linked: but it is only by adhering with up- 
right dignity. to the convictions of our own underſtandings, 
and purſuing the ſtraight line chalked out by that conviction, 
that we can poſſibly expect to attain. to any degree of virtue. 
Your friends of the people then, at the moment when, fluſh- 
ed by the victory of the late trials (for undoubtedly a victory 
it was to them as well as to us and to the nation) when they 
expected (and ſome of them I know exprefled their expecta- 
tions in no very ambiguous terms) That the time was not 
« very diſtant when his Majeſt would be obliged to take Mr. 
Fox and his party into power whether he would or not:“ 
they came to a reſolution to adjourn. all conſiderations upon 
the ſubject of Paliamentary Refarm. 
This will ſhew you, ,that during the reign of conmytines 
| there 
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there is little to expect from party combinations ; and 
that every thing mult be ſought for by your own exer- 
tions; by the independence of your own minds; by the 
courage with which you enquire and ſtate your opinions, 
when you have enquired; and by the manly determina- 
tion to be ultimately ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the 
complete reſtoration of your rights. Shifting the power 
from hand to hand is doing much for the perſons into 
whoſe hands the power falls; but nothing for the nation. 
If we may be permitted to borrow an illuſtration from 
« Xſop's Fables,” it is only driving off the ſwarm of 
flies, already partly ſatiated, to render yourſelves a prey 
to a freſh ſwarm, more hungry, and conſequently more 
devouring than the former. ag a; Lak | 

With reſpe& to the particular “ Fas,” which from 
this work 1 meant to have ſtated to you, as I had fome 
difficulty in procuring it, and could not get it till this 
day, and as there are a variety of circumitances; which, 
betore I ſtate to you, I wiſh to trace, not only to the 
year 1780, but from 80 to 95, I muſt adjourn the con- 
ſideration of theſe important circumſtances till my next 
lecture. —— | 

But, Citizens, permit me juſt to obſerve to you, in 
the meanwhile, that there is not any great neceſſity, for 
the ſatisfaction of a few obſtinate minds, to trace theſe 
facts very particularly; becauſe generally known circum- 
ſtances will ſatisfy us of the enormous growth of this cor- 
ruption. Let us conſider what is the preſent ſtate of the 
country with reſpect to power, place, and patronage. 

Let us recollect, that notwithſtanding placemen are 
now increaſing an hundred fold, that they ſwarm year 
after year, like bees, or rather indeed like waſps and 
hornets that annoy thoſe induſtrious bees, and devour 
their honey—but though the number of theſe dependents 
upon court influence—that is, the number of perſons to 
be maintained out of the public purſe is thus increaſing, 
let us recollect the monſtrous accumulation of places, in 
defiance of this circumſtance, fo frequently graſped by 
ſingle individuals, or ſingle families. Tb us recollect the 
Beresfords in Ireland, the Dundas's in England and in Scot- 
land (for England, Scotland and India muſt ſubmit to the 

owerful genius of this man, who graſps in his great 
imagination all the corners of the world) and would no 


doubt 
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doubt prove to you that it is for the welfare and happirieſs 
of mankind that he ſhould enjoy the patronage of the 
Antipo les, the Poles, the Equator; and the "Temperate 
Zones. Let us recollect, alſo; the Pits; the Chathams, 
and the Grenwiles, and the monſtrous train of places, pen- 
fions, and dependencies, which hang upon this family 
alone. | 

Citizens, it was obſerved by Davenant - who wrote at 
the time of King Milliam and Queen Anne, and who mark- 
ed in a very ſtrong manner the growth corruption was 
making, even in thoſe times, and, with excellent ſenſe 
and ſtrong perception; has marked what mult be the ca- 
taſtrophe of that corruption, delineating, by prophecy, 
that exact ſtate of degradation to which this country is 
at this time reduced—It was obſerved by Davenant, that 
ſince the introduction of corruption, a conſiderable change 
had taken place relative to the filling of places. For- 
merly, ſays he, the diffieulty was to find men enough fit 
for the offices that were to be filled; but now the caſe is 
altered; and the prineipal difficulty ſeems to be to find 

laces enough for the men who are thought fit to he put 
into them; But by the great improvements that have 
taken place in the ſcience of politics, both theſe difficul- 
ties are now effectually done away. It is found that al- 
moſt any man is fit for any office he can be put into; and 
that there are not only plenty of offices for every man 
who wiſhes for one, but enough alfo, to give them away 
by dozens and ſcores, to every individual who can prove 
that he has fufficient pliancy of principle to deferve 
them; and brafs enough in his countenance to vindicate 
the peculations belonging to them. 

Wich reſpect to the Here gfords, I ſhall not be, very par- 
ticular in my enumeration; for I am not very well ac- 
2 with the affairs of Ireland: but it has pleaſed the 

arl Ntzuilliam, in his great wifdom and virtue, to take 
care that we ſhall not be totally in ignorance; on this ſide of 
the water, of the manner in which buſineſs is tranſacted 
there: he has particularly delineated the power, influence, 
and patronage of this Beresford family ; which (forgetting 
the Pitts and Dundas's on this fide the channel) he has the 
boldneſs to fay, graſps more. places, penſions, patronage, 
and emoluments, than ever were accumulated in one fa 
mily before. | . | | 

„Rn. 1 ä But 
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But what is the ſituation of that great ſtateſman Henry 
Dundas. I think I ſhall by and by prove to you what a very 
great ſtateſman he is. You know I have only promiſed, in 
my advertiſements, to give you an imperfect hiſtory; and 
certainly an imperfect one it will be. If I were to enume- 
rate all the places of this political elephant for nothing but 
an elephant could bear upon his ſhoulders ſuch a weight—lt 
would break the back of either aſs or horſe If I were to 
enumerate all the places and patronage he upholds, the night 
would pals away, the morning — break upon us, and the 
night would cloſe again, before we ſhould have finiſhed them 
all, and the &c's. &c's. &c's. which attach themſelves to this 
once great luminary of the Scotch Bar, and now great oracle 
of the Britiſh Senate. I will juſt mention to you, however, 
ſome few of them; ſuch as Secretary of State, Preſident of the 
Beard of Controul,, Treaſurer of the Navy, Lord of Trade, 
Keeper of the Signet in Scotland, Patron of all Scotland, Patron 
of all India, and holder of the leading firings to his Grace the 

uke of Portland! | 

With reſpect to Pitt, I ſhall have an opportunity of being 
a little more, and only a little more, ample ; having more facts 
relative to him; tho? very far indeed from that collection ne- 
ceſſary to diſplay all the grandeur of that ſublime and auguſt 
perſonage: a perſonage whom one of his expreſs advocates 
calls, by obvious implication, King of Britain! for he ſays, 
he conſented to bring forward (tho? againſt his own judg- 
ment) the motion for paying the Prince's debts, © rather 
© than expoſe the country, in theſe. perilous times, to the 
« danger of another inter-regnum.“ that, according to 
this—pleaſe to remember, tho? the effigy of Geo. III. is im- 
preſſed upon your coin tho' the name of Geo. III. is print- 
ed at the top of your ſtatutes, yet it is not King George III— 
but King William IV. that reigns in England at this day. 

Citizens, in a little publication, called the Patriot, which, 
I believe, never had fo wide a circulation as it deſerved, I find 
a lift of ſome of the places which this man holds; and I hap- 
pened, from turning over a little Pocket Atlas, to find two 
more, which they did not ſeem to know of, and which I have 
added to the liſt, However the liſt is fill very imperfect. 
Here then follows an imperfect hiſlory of & the diſintereſted 
family;”* or, in other words, a liſt of ſome of the places, 
e and emoluments, held by Mr. Pitt and his imme- 


iate relatives and connections. Firſt of all, you know, 


Mr. Put is Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, with an avowed ſalary, 
| per 
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per annum, for that place, of 4, oo00l. As for the &c. &c. 
&c's. the little articles, which he knows very well, I dare- 
ſay, if he underſtands his buſineſs—and it is * he ſhould 
have been at the trade ſo long and not underſtand it—as for 
theſe &c's. with which he knows ſo well how to augment this 
4,0col. it is impoſſible for me to detail them in this place, 
He holds alſo the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
little compliment of 2,000], a year more. Then follow two, 
which are omitted in this liſt, Lord of Trade (and the mer- 
chants and under- writers will ſay he has taken a moſt lordl 
care of the trade of this country, no doubt!) and 
ſioner of the trade of India. ] do not know the exact value of 
theſe places; but J ſuppoſe no one would think of inſulting a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 
with any thing of leſs value than 1000l. a year. I have 
therefore ſet theſe down at 1000). each. Theſe are places 
held during pleaſure; but to theſe are to be added Warden of 

the Cinque Ports, 4,000). per annum for life. a 
Then come the places that are, and have been, held by hig 
relations. « Couſin of Buckingham,” three years Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, upon a ſalary of 2c, ooo0l a year. Couſin 
Grenville, Secretary of State, with a ſalary of 10, oool. a year. 
Brother of Chatham was Fir/t Lord of the Admiralty, for 
ſeveral years, with a ſalary of 5,000]. a year. He has now 
ſwabbed (not the decks, for he knew nothing about them, but) 
places withapoſtate Spencer, and is content to receive the nation's 
money under a different pretence. Couſin Pitt, the General 
commander in chief in Ireland, 3 000). per annum.—Brother in 
law Townſend, Lord of the Admiralty, 1oool. per year. Theſe 
are places during pleaſure. Now follow a liſt of places for life. 
Couſin Grenvill, Remembrancer ef the Exchequer in Ireland, 
30901. per ann. Ditto Keeper of the Parks, 3000l. per annum; 
and ſurely you cannot think this too much tor taking care that 
the graſs is well mowed, and the walks well ſwept.—Brother in 
law Elliott, Remembraucer of the Exchequer of Bnctand, 3,cool. 
per annum.—PFather in law, Sydney, Chief Fuſtice in Eyre, 
3,000]. per annum.“ I do not pledge myſeif that all theſe tem- 
porary places continue in this family. I am not ſure that 
ſome of tham have not been removed changed and for other 
places, perhaps more convenient. But it is a matter of no 
conlequence what chopping and changing there may have 
been.— This ſhews you the inordinate and grafping ambi- 
tion of the clan; and may explain to you the cauſes why taxes 
are ſo heavy, and why we cannot afford to pay the labourec 
B 2 wages 
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wa ges proportionate to the price of proviſions. The accu. 
mulation of offices and falarics in his own perſon, you ſee, is 
not enough for a Miniſter now. Every ſtick of wood upon 
which a hat can be hung, if it claims relationſhip to him, has 
atitle to the firſt offices and emoluments in the State. You 
can, therefore, haye no dqubt of the difunereſled ſincerity 
of his patriotiſm. He would not deign to bring a Bill into 
Parliament, for the payment of vebts, contrary to his own 
conviction and judgment, if it were not from the pure diſin- 
tere iled deſire of 1 his ſervices to a country he 
loves ſo dearly, and whole health he is fo ne a 
with Brother Dundas, upon M imbledun Common. He would 
not preſerve theſe offices by ſuch compliance, it it were not 
abſolutely neceſſary, as the only way © to avoid expoſing his 
„ county, at ſuch a conjunctuie, to the danger of anpther 
interregnum.“ | END 

Now fur the titles: things which were once ſuppoſed to 
conter {ome dignity, but which can now be layithed upon 
any couſin or relative of a Miniſter, or upon any perſon ca- 
pable of doing the dirty work of that Miniſter. Couſin 
Temple, Marquis of Buckingham; Coutin Grenzuille, Lord 
Grenulle; Father in Law Tuwnſena, Viſcount avd Baron 
Syaney; Father in Law Elliot, Lord Elliot; Uncle Fitt, Lord 
Ganeiford; Brother Chatham, Knight of the Garter; Couſin 
Buckingham, ditto; Pitt, the General, Knight of the Bath : 
Lord /orteſcue, who married one of the Couſin Grenuilles, a 
Viicount and an Ea; Lord Ggrysfort, who married another 
Coulin Grenville, an Earl; Mr. Neville, who married another 
Couſin Grenville, the Barony ot Braybrogte in ieverſion. 
Such then, Citizens, are the trifling rewards, or a, part of 
the trifling rewards, conferred upon theſe worthy families. 
Now let us, it you pleaſe, examine what ate their titles to 
thele rewards; and, having ſo examined, I ſhall apologize 
tor not continuing any longer thoſe exertions which I atture 
vou I find fo paintul to myſelf. I ſhail obſerve, however, by 
the way, ſuch is the height to which corruption has grown, 
that, notwithſtanding ali the patronage thus attached to oſ- 
hce, notwithſtanding the numerous places a man can thus 
graſp, a Miniſter is not content, but muſt make a bargain 
with his Prince, before he accepts theſe offices, upon the 
terms of his diſunſlal. The bargain Mr. Pitt made was, that 
relign when he wuuid, he ſhoula have 5,000). per year ſettled 
upon hiu for his ſervices, for life. 


Now, 
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Now, Citizens, what have the ſervices of theſe families 
been? As for the ſervices of the Beresford family, we know 
what they are. All former ſervices are, however, eclipſed 
in the glory of the laſt: namely, prolonging the reign of 
intolerance and factious diſtinctions for ſpeculative opinions 
in matters of religion: preventing the Catholic emanc ipa- 
tion from taking place: the bleſſed fruits of which are, hat 
Treland is at this time, from one end to the other, in a ſtate 
of commotion; and that perhaps this country may be threat- 
ened with another American war, and another amputation of 
this boaſted empire. | 

As for Dundas, nobody can doubt that his ſervices are great 
and important as his rewards, if they do but remember the 
indefatigable zeal with which, year after year, adminiſtration 
aſter adminiſtration, no matter who was in or who was out, 
he was ready to undertake whatever buſineſs was put upon 
him; proving thus, at once, the profundity and the verſatilit 
of his talents and principles. Thus we find him in North's 
adminiſtration, a ſupporter of the American war In Rocking- 
ham's adminiſtration a friend to peace. In Shelburne's admi- 
niſtration turning to the Shelburne principles—if we can find 
out which theſe are. We find him, in ſhort, never out of 
place, except for a very few weeks, from North's Admini- 
ſtration to the preſent day. The time that he was out was 
during the coalition Adminiſtration; who thought they 
had diſgrace enough to bear upon their own ſhoulders, with- 
out ſaddling themſelves alſo with the diſgrace of employing 
a © Wha wants me.” We find him, however, coming in 
again unde the adminiſtration of Pitt, the boaſted re- 
former. | 

Surely we muſt admit, the ſuperior genius of that man whoſe 
talents are ſo verſatile, that he could fit hin:ſelf to the views and 
humours of ſo many adminiſtrations—a man whoſe power and 
talents are ſo great « Ss each adminiſtration joyed, in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, to drink their clai et and Tokay with him at Wimbledon, 
and digeſt the fate of Europe with their dinners at his table, 
muſt have a mind as capacicus as the rewards that have been 
ray 64 upon him. Theſe are proofs of his talents: the /ervices 
he has performed are written in our tax tables, in ſo legible 
a Character, that the boy who never ſaw a horn-book can 
nevertheleſs read them. 

But let us confider what are the particular ſervices of Pitt, 
and we ſhall then find that all other ſervices ſhrink betore 
them, as the ſtars fade away when the ſun makes its appear- 
ance 
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ance in the morning. The firſt of the great ſervices per- 
formed by this man was ſneaking in the dark, up the back 
fairs, to ſave his, Majeſty from the diſayreeable neceſſity of 
oppoſing his royal veto againſt a bill, then in danger of paſſ- 
ing through both Houſes. The next ſervice was alſo an act 
of grace to Leadenhall- ſtreet; when through a tender and 
loving affettion towards the great Eat. India Nabobs, he ſhut 
up all our windows and kept us in perpetual darkneſs, that we 
might, for a few months buy our tea a little cheaper than we 
did before: this being perhaps the only thing he was ever 
likely to have the power of doing to pleaſe the ladies. But 
alas, the poor dear things were ſadly let down : the immaculate 
boy diſappointed ALL their expectations ; and by and by the 
only perſons who reap any advantage from this diſmal com- 
mutation were found to be the Faſt-lndia Company, who 
being, through him, ſecured in their monopoly, are able to 
demand what price they chooſe. The conſequence is known 
to be, that you mult pay from fix to eight ſhillings a pound 
for the ſame tea that you would buy for 20d. but for this mo- 
nopolizing corporation. 

Another of the ſervices which Britain muſt remember for 
ever with gratitude is, the extenſion of the Exr18E Laws; 
thoſe beneficial reſtrictions upon the too inſolent liberties of 
men who, while they can coniider their houſes as their caſtles, 


will always be inclined to conſider themſelves as ſomebodies, 


and to doubt whether miniſters are really God-almighties.— 
O! there is nothing like breaking their ſpirit a little. A young 
colt before you mount him, muſt be tied by the hour to a 
whipping-polt, in order to be broken in, as it is called; and 
if a nation 13 t be ridden, with any comfort to the rider, it 
muſt be tied and broken in allo. Thus then it is undoubtedl 

right, that the exciſeman, or ſomebody elſe, ſhould have the 
prerogative of breaking into as many houſes, at all hours 
of the day and night, and keep the keys of as many peoples” 
workthops and cloſets, to prevent their having the uſe of their 


own utenſils, as poſſible. Theſe exciſe laws have alſo ano- 


ther very excellent tendency z that is to ſay, they tend in a 
particular manner to the total ruin and deſtruction of the little 
trader, and thereby promote a ſort of monopoly in favour 
of thoſe rich traders, whole returns are ſo extenſive, that 
they can afford to bribe the higher officers of this exciſe; and 
then by having the excluſive opportunity of cheating and de- 


frauding the revenue, they can afford to fell many articles 
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cheaper in their ſhops, than a little trader can even make 
them. | 
There is another circumſtance which entitles this miniſ- 
ter undoubtedly to great praiſe and gratitude; namely the 
eſtabliſhment of a wile and excellent fyſtem, by which, poli- 
tically ſpeaking, he is enabled to realize the fable of Argus, 
and to exerciſe at one time 100,000 eyes. Thoſe eyes, it is 
true, are not all of them very good. They ſometimes ha 
pen to ſee things that never were, and remain blind to things 
that are! They happen to ſleep alſo, ſometimes, and fee vi- 
ſions, and then put them upon him as realities: But the eyes 
are as good as his memory; and ſo they do TT well toge- 
ther. You will perceive that I allude to the ſyſtem of ſpres, 
inquiſitions, and informers. at n 

Let us however do juſtice even to an enemy; there is one 
ſerious ſervice which ne did both to the King and the people: 
mean the bold and decided manner in which he acted upon 
the queſtion of the regency. It is no ſmall wound to the re- 
Acting mind, to think that our general plan of politics is 
{uch that the beſt men are frequently obliged to perform the 
worſt part: and that the vindication of juſtice can ſometimes 
reſt upon the intereſted exertions of the baſeſt of mankind. 
] own, Citizens, when 1 thihk what the men are on the one 
ſide, and on the other, I am affected with grief and indigna- 
tion at this deſpicableſyſtem of fattion warring againſt faction. 
When I conſider that ſuch men as Fox and Sheridan, and 
ſome of their coadjutors, ſhould ſtand forward in ſupport of 
ſentiments little ſhort of the abſurd and exploded doctrine of 
divine right; and that the vindication of our conſtitutional 
liberty ſhould have devolved upon ſuch beings as Pitt, Dun- 
das and Thurlow!—T own I cannot but almoſt be inclined to 
drop a tear over the departed virtues of my country when I 
ſec, from ſuch examples, that it has no hopes of being pre- 
ſerved from the uſurpations of faction, but by occaſionally 
throwing itſelf into the aims of the molt degenerate and 
worthleſs of mankind, 

Yet let me do juſtice to the man, whatever were his 
motives, his condutt upon that queſtion appears to me 
to have been conſonant at once to the principles of the 
conſtitution, and the natural principles of liberty—and when 
Burke, the flaming hero of the dagger, was raving aloud 
with Jacobinical tury, that the Almighty, in his vengeance 
had burled the King from his throne, I own it was with 


con- 
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eonſiderable ſatisfaction, that I peruſed the manly ſentiments 

which were dictated by the oppoſite fide of the Houſe. 
Having done this at of juſtice to the man, let me alſo do 

another act of juſtice to truth, by confeſſing that, whatever 


motives might actuate him then, he has ſince compenſated, 


more than 100 and 1000 fold to the Prince of Darkneſs, for 
that one departure from principles which that Prince would 
wiſh, I ſuppoſe, to uphold. If for that once he was the ſa- 
viour, he has been ever ſince, the ſcourge and plague of this 
devoted country, 

At that time it was that he ſeemed to obtain a power of 
towering to ſomething like ſovere'gn dignity: and he is very 
much diſpoſed, it ſhould ſeem, never to Jet that ſovereignty 
depart again from his hand, till he has involved the country in 
univerſal miſery and ruin. 

But his grand merit is that of having reduced political 
apoſtacy to a ſcience: and moſt certainly this ſcience he 
has carried to the utmoſt perfection; as every one muſt be 
convinced, who beholds the ſkill and effrontery, though not 
the ſucceſs, with which he ſo lately endeavoured to prove his 
former patriotiſm to have been High T reaſon, and thereby 
to deſtroy all thoſe who had the hardihood to perſevere in the 
principles which he had been ſo forward to propagate. 

Such appears to me to be a juſt, though flight ſketch of 
the aſtoniſhing merits by which thoſe exalted individuals 
have attained the trifling rewards of power and emolument 
which they at preſent enjoy in this happy and flourithing 
country. 
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The Connection between the CALAMITIES of 
the PRESENT REIGN, and the Syſtem of 
BOROUG H-MONGERING CORRUPTION 
—LzcrTurt THE SeconD—including Sketches 
of the Connettion between the Growth of Taxation 
and Corruption, and the increaſing Miſeries of the 
Induſtrious Poor; and Reflections on the Meta- 
phyſical Sophiſtries of Wix DA, and the pꝛous 
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CirizENs, 


A Portion of that indulgence ſhewn me on the laſt 
evening it is neceſſary you ſhould again extend; for 
though my health is conſiderably improved, I am very 
far from being in a condition to make the wiſhed-for 
4 exertions. | 
: I come before you to reſume a ſubje& of conſiderable 
importance, and to enter particularly into that branch of 
the enquiry whoſe importance is, perhaps, greater than 
any other - | 

All however that I ſhall be able to do this evening 
will be to enter into a ſtatement of facts and principles, 
and the concluſions that reſult from them, in as methodical 
a manner as I am capable, and with as little exertion as 
poſſible ; becauſe it will be eminently imprudent for me 
to enter into digreſſions which would rouſe my paſſions 
and feelings, and occaſion me to ſpeak with particular 
warmth and animation. 
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Citizens, you will remember that I have dwelt very largely 
upon the burdens which have accumulated upon Py for, id 
of the people. You will remember alſo, that I then laid it 
down as an axiom, that this increaſe of burden may be traced 
to the increaſe of corruption in the legiſlative branches of the 

overnment ; and that there is not only a neceſſary connection 
in theoretical reaſoning between the two, but that there is alſo 
a practical connection, demonſtrable, from facts that may be 
brought before you. Some little progreſs on the two preced- 
ing nights T have made with reſpect to the proofs of this 
ſtrong aſſertion. I ſhall go on this evening with ſhewing 
ſome other facts which will prove the conneQtion ſtill fur- 
ther. I ſhall begin with ſhewing you that this conneRtion is 
no forged.invention of Jacobinical innovators; for that the 
ariſtocratical writers of the preſent century have themſelves 
perceived this truth, and have ſtated it pretty ſtrongly in 
ſome of their moſt celebrated writings. I ſhall particularly 
inſtance Hume; for I am particularly deſirous of bringing be- 
fore you, as often as poſſible, quotations from writers who 
take the oppoſite ſide of the queſton to that which I endea- 
vour to maintain: becauſe I wiſh to impreſs it upon you, 
that whatever degree of conviction you poſſeſs in your own 
hearts, with whatever confidence you may expreſs that con- 
viction, yet, if you have not examined both ſides of the queſ- 
tion, and read the ariſtocratic productions of the avowed 
champions of corruption and deſpotiſm, as well as thoſe on the 
ſide of reform and hberty, the impreſſion upon your minds 
can be nothing more than a prejudice, which perhaps the firſt 
violent declamation on the other fide may bruſh away. No- 
thing deſerves the name of opinion but what reſults from a de- 
termination to be in poſſeſſion of all the facts you can accumu- 
late, and to examine with equal candour the arguments againſt 
you and thoſe in your ſupport. 


It was therefore, I confeſs, that I ſpent almoſt the whole of 


the laſt ſummer which indiſpoſition and the little recreation 


of the country permitted me to devote to ſtudy, in reading 
ariſtocratic writers alone, and in marking, with my pen, innu- 


merable paſſages which are ſtronger and more forcible wea- 


pons to enforce democratic principles than any thing that ever 
came from any of the writers who are profeſſed and acknow- 


ledged champions for the Rights of Man. 


itizens, I ſhall bring you a paſſage I think of that deſcrip- 
tion. It is well known that Hume, beſides the very * 
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and pleader-like hiſtory he wrote, has. alſo - produced. ſeyeral,, 
political works; and particularly a. collection of Eſſays. In 
in one of theſe he has examined, in a very ingenious, but, at. 
the ſame time, in a very ſophi/tical manner, the important 
queſtion, Whether the conſtitution of Britain is more 
« likely to terminate in a republic or an abſolute — 
Hume, from the manner in which he ſtates the queſtion not 
only argues the probability, but even affirms the deſirability. 
of * monarchy, in preference to a republic. I alſo ſhall 
diſcuſs this queſtion in che courſe of theſe lectures: and in 
the firſt place, denying that either one or the other is neceſſa- 
ry, I ſhall maintain it would be better for us to have a repub- 
lic than an abſolute monarchy. Nay, I think I ſhall compel, 
you to conclude, that, if we cannot have a reform without, 
republicaniſm, it is better to have a republic than to endure 
all the conſequences of that borough- mongeripg corruption 
which is growing ſo faſt ypon us. nd "7 wc ee eee 

This, I ſay, will be a queſtion for future examination; 
and it will alſo be a fair queſtion for examination, whether, 
the arguments are well founded which have been aſſerted by 
Hume, formerly, and by Peacock and others of later times, 
with ſome 2 and ingenuity, tnat one or other of 
theſe muſt be the caſe. At preſent I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with 
a ſingle patage from Hume relative to the influence and cor- 
ruption which reſult from increaſing the burdens of the peo- 
ple; or in other words, from augmenting the favourite ſyſtem 
of revenue, | | 

Having ſpoken of the Britiſh ſpirit of liberty, which is ſup- 
poſed, by certain perſons, to prevail very ſtrongly in our 
minds, It may be ſaid”, ſays he, „ that this ſpirit, how- 
* ever great, will never he able to ſupport itſelf againſt that 
© immenſe patronage which is now lodged in the hands of the 
„ King, Upon a moderate computation,” ſays he, © there 
&« are now, (in 1742) near three millions, at the diſpoſal of 
c the Crown, The civil liſt amounts to near a million; the 
© the collection of all the taxes to another million; and the 
« employments in the army and navy, along with eccleſi- 
« aſtic preferments, to above a third million,” He then 
goes on to add, after making a compariſon, between theſe 
three millions, and the whole revenue of the country 


„ when we add to this immenſe property, the increaſing lux- 


c ury of the nation, our proneneſs ta corruption, along with 
the great power and prerogative of the Crown, and the 
Ce | © command 
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* commatid of ſueh numerous military forces, there is no one 
c. but muß, deſpair of being able, Wir HOU T EXTRAORDI- 
«- RE er nth to ſupport aur free government much 
e oy | | 

"Nw, Citizens, in the firft place, let us enquire where 
does the danger lie? The decrees of the Cabinet are not 
yet laws; It is true we have had decrees relative to in- 
cteafing the accommodation of foldiers, that have had no 
ſanction from Parliament, and yet have been carried into exe- 
cut:on; and we have had proclamations ſtuck upon every 
ſign poſt, and every watch box, public houſe door arid church 


door throughout the country, to ſcare ignorant ruſtics with 


ramours of foldiers and conſpiracies; but nobody yet pre- 
ſames to ſay that the proclamations of the Cabinet are laws. 
The making and altering of laws is veſted in the Parlia- 
ment. Well, then, how does Hume ſuppoſe that this patron- 
age of three millions in the Crown, can affect the libertics 
of the people? How does he ſuppoſe that this great military 
force can affect the liberties of the people whoſe repreſenta- 
tives annually vote their continuance or diſmiſſal? It is then 

buying up the Parliament, by means of this patronage, 

at the liberties of the people can alone be threatened: and 
therefore the direct and immediate concluſion is, that the 
growth of taxation is the growth of corruption; becauſe the 
revenue, with which people are to be corrupted, is the reſult 
of taxation ergo, the greater your taxes the greater your cor- 
ruption !! ! | 

Then, Citizens, let us conſider that it is full 50 years 
ſince this paragraph was written: let us conſider that during 
thoſe go years, the burdens of the nation, and the conſequent 
patronage of the Crown, have been giowing to a molt im- 
menſe extent. 

It is not my intention to enter very amply into minute 

articulars ; if I can ſhe you groſs amounts, upon good au- 

thoritics, I ſhew ſufficient for my concluſions, 

1 will, however, give you a few inſtances of the growth of 
this patronage and corruption, in one or two particular in- 
ſtances. For example, reſpecting miniſters to foreign courts 
—here are a few curious tes. In William the Third's time 
we find the amount of theſe embaſſies was not more than 

5,000], pet year, In the laſt years of George the Second, 

hich was fomewhat after the time when Hume wrote this 
Effay, they Had only inereaſed goool. that is to ſay 50,0001). 
| | a year 
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1 
a year was the amount of the burdens laid npon he oy for 
this article: but in 1778, they had ſwelled to 9 per 
year; and it is notorious, that at this time, this article of 
expenditure is immenſely and extravagantly more. It is even 
aſſerted, with ſome degree of confidence, that the embally of 
Lord Macartney to the Empetor of China, to exchange baubles, 
and bring back a copy of an Imperial poem, colt this coun- 
try half a million of money, RT? 1 
Citizens, I have not been able to be ſo active during 
the laſt week as has been my general habit, and to hunt 
from place to plate till 1 can get the ſacts I deßre; and 
therefore I have not been able to get the prefent amount 
of the ſecret ſervice money ; but, Citizens, I can tell yon 
that, in George the Second's time, this was — more than 
oool. r, that in 1777, it was no more than 86,0001 
5 bot il we conſider Hh vo poſture of affairs; and 
remember, that we carry on the preſent wat, apon the ſyſtem 
of ſecret ſervices——if you remember the tricks and eabals 
continually playing in the interior of France—our- communis 
cations with the rebels and outcaſts of ſociety in Brit | 
if we conſider the great ſtreſs that is laid upon this ſecret 
ger-work (it I may be permitted fo to expreſs myſelf )-we muſt 
fuppoſe that the growth of expence is inordinate beyond all 
deſcription. | , 
Citizens, there is another article which I cannot trace 
down to the preſent time: The penſions avowedly upon the 
civil lift: But you will ſee that thrs part of the revenue is in 
the ſame progreſhve ſtate of improvement with the reſt, In 
the laſt reign they amounted to 68,3001. In 1797 they had 
2 to 127,000l, and they have been growing ever 
ince. | | | 
But let us turn to the wholeſale articles inſiſted upon by 
Hume. He eſtimates the civil liſt at leſs than one million. 
It is notorious that, ſince the preſent King came to the 
throne, there have been conſiderable augmentations to this 
lift ; and that it is now, taking all circumſtances into conſi- 
der ation, about 1, 200, oool. 18 | 
I know, Citizens, that this great revenue ,having been 
complained of in certain ſeditious publications, it has been 
replied in the Houſe of Commons, that this revenue is not 
all conſumed by the King. Certainly, Citizens: we know 
very well that being a King neither fo much enlarges the ſto- 
of his 
back 
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back, that he ſhould be able to eat, drink, and wear 
1, 200, oool. worth of commodities ina year. Tho' it has been 
faid that there are, Stadtholders who can eat whole legs of 
mutton for their dinners, yet we know that, generally ſpeak 
ing, Princes are only ordinary men; and that they eat and 
drink in the ſame manner and proportion with other men. 
But remember, thatit is a much worſe thing for the nation that 
this is not all conſumed by that royal Perſonage, to whom it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould grudge any thing which can con- 
tribute to his real enjoyment, than if it were. For if it is 
not conſumed by the Sovereign, it muſt be conſumed by other 
perſons thereby rendered dependant upon him ;—or, more 
properly ſpeaking, upon his miniſters, It is, therefore, more 
to my point to ſhew you that it is not conſumed by him, than 
if I could prove it 15—for the conſequence is, that there is 
ſo much influence created by patronage, deſtructive of all 
independence, in the Houſe of Commons. This patronage 
and the influence it creates, extending to the members of. 
that houſe, and their relatives, they will be ſure to vote for 
whatever meaſure is brought forward by the Court, though 
that meaſure ſhould. be to load the ooh with thirty millions 
of taxes more than they are loaded with already. 

But let us conſider what the increaſe of patronage has been 
with reſpe& to the other two articles. 

You will remember . that Hume eſtimates the patronage, 
from the collection of taxes, at one million: that is to Ay, 
an emolument of one million to thoſe officers by whom the 
taxes were collected. Well then, the more taxes you have 
to collect, the greater the expence of collecting them; the 
greater number of hands employed, the greater degree of 
patronage—or, in other words, of 8 Mark then: 
in 1742, the time when Hume wrote this Eſſay, the taxes 
amounted to but about {ix millions. In 1795, at which time 
we ſtill, notwithſtanding our burdens, have power to breathe, 
our annual taxes amount to upwards of twenty millions.—. 
Now then, to exerciſe you a few minutes in arithmetic—call 
to mind, that if the levying of ſix millions of taxes produce 
one million of patronage to the Crown, the levying of twenty 
millions of taxes muſt produce to the Crown a patronage of 
three millions and a halt :—that is to ſay, the collection of ſix 
millions of-taxes bringing a profit of one million to the per- 
ſons by whom theſe taxes were collected, tne collection of 
twenty millions of taxes muſt bring a profit of three million 


ang 
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and an half, at leaſt, to thoſe who do collect thoſe twenty mil- 
hons of taxes. Nay, this is reckoning much too low—for 
as you increaſe taxation, you increaſe the difficulty of the 
jevy. You cannot levy three or four times the taxes with 
three or four times the trouble with which they were before 
levied; becauſe every individual having more temptation, and 
more neceſſity to attempt to evade thoſe taxes, a greater pro- 
portion of tax · gatherers is neceſſary to prevent that evaſion. 
Hence the increaſing ſwarms of Collectors, Exciſemen, Su- 
perviſors, Supetviſor's Clerks, Auditors, Auditors“ Clerks; 
and perſons of all claſſes and deſcriptions in the department ol 
Cuſtoms and Exciſe are increaſed to ſuch a degree as would 
ſtagger credulity, if it were not that ſo many of us have 
ſuch good reaſon to be very well acquainted with the fact. 
Now every appointment has, and muſt have, its political 
price. Every vacant place is marked, like bales of ſtockings 
in a hozier's ſhop, with the minimum of parliamentary, or 
which is the ſame, of electioncering influence it muſt bring. 
And ſuch are the obligations of corruption in which every 
miniſter is bound, that if he ſell his commodities under price 
he muſt ſhut up ſhop; he muſt become. bankrupt, LAs 
political opponents, like unfeeling aſſignees, ſeize upon his 
effects, and carry on the trade for their own advantage; while 
the great body of his creditors (I mean the public) ſuck their 
fingers for a dividend, and continue to be cheated as before. 
Let us now turn to the patronage reſulting from the in- 
ereaſed expences in the army and navy. Is this to be con- 
| lidered as much leſs than the former? I believe, we ſhall find 
it quite the contrary, When we find that the ſupplies voted 
for the army this year are 11,a41,000]l,—when, we recollect 
that thoſe for the navy are 6,315,000, we mult, remember 
that-this army muſt have officers, muſt have contractors, muſt 
have attendants and dependants of various deſcriptions that 
this navy, alſo, muſt have its officers, contrators, &c. &c. 
and that theſe officers and theſe contractors are ſo many de- 
pendants upon the adminiſtration in poſſeſſion of the reins of 
power. It, then, upwards of one million was fifty years 
charged by Hume, who was always favourable enough to 
Court party, to the account of influence ariſing from the 
diſtribution of offices, &c. in the navy and army, we ſhall be 
obliged to acknowledge an immenſe weight of this patronage 
in the preſent inſtance. I will give you one inſtance, to ſhew 
you what this increaſe muſt be. In 1755, which was a little 
after Hume wrote, we find that the extraordinaries of the 
3 ; mans 4 
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army were only 504,977]. in 1778 the extraordinaries of 

army were 3,026, 1351. and that, in 1795, the, extraor- 
dinaries of the army were g, Goo, ooo. Such has been the 
increaſe in this individual article. If the increaſe of ex- 
pence in other articles has borne any proportion with this, 
patronage muſt have increaſed at the rate of at leaſt ſeven to 
one, However, that we may not be over extravagant in 
our eſtimate, let us conclude that if the patronage in 1742 
was three millions, we muſt now admit, conſidering the mon- 
ſtrous growth of taxation, conſidering the extent to which 
our military eſtabliſhment, in particular, and our-naval alſo, 
are extended; we muſt now ſuppoſe, that there is, at leaſt, a 
patronage of between nine and ten million, per year, veſted 
in the Crown. 2 a | 

With reſpe& to the Church, I believe that ſtands pretty 
much as it did. It does not, therefore, require any particular 
animadverſions, | 

Citizens, a queſtion immediately reſults from this ſtatement. 
How is this patronage conneRed with the ſyſtem of borough- 
mongering corruption? I have ſtated to you, already, that the 
great evil is to be attributed to this circumſtance—that, by 
the great patronage of the Crown, Miniſters, who hold the 
reins of patronage in their hands, are enabled to buy up the 
votes of thoſe who ovght to be the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple. It may therefore be perhaps ſuggeſted, if it is by the 
ee being bought up that you are reduced to the 
calamities under which you at preſent groan, how are you to 
be aſſured that parliamentary reform and the annihilation of 
borough-mongering intereſt would relieve you from theſe ex- 
ceſſive burdens ? For it may be ſaid, it is as eaſy to buy up a 
man who is ſent into. parliament by one ſet of people as by 
another; and that he who has been returned to parliament 
by 10,000 or 20,000 votes may be purchaſed at the ſame 
price as that man who is ſent by one or two voters, or per- 
haps by no voters at all. 

If this ſtatement contained no fallacy, I grant it would be 
vain to reaſon about reform: it would be more wiſe to look 
about for ourſelves what comforts might yet be enjoyed, and 
to trouble ourſelves no farther about the miſeries of our fel- 
low-beings. But I Ratter myſelf that I ſhall prove, that no- 
thing but the ſyſtem of borough-mongering corruption could 
enable any ſet of men to buy up the — 2 in parlia- 
ment, be their patronage what it would: yea, though the 
revenues of the country were increaſed a hundred fold; 2 
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mark If every man who has a ſeat in parliament, were an- 
nually choſen by the unbiaſſed ſuffrages by the uninfluenced 
ballot, for I know no other way by which Votes can be given, 
without influence of the great maſs. of the people — If he 
were to return every year, with his reſponſibility upon his 
head, to the bar of that public who, if they are diſpleaſed 
with his. conduRt, would reject him from that ſeat he formerly 
held; then mark the conſequence every year the miniſten 
would have to buy his majority afreſh, or elſe what had been 
done one year towards the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, would 


be undone the next by the purity of a renovated repreſen- 


tation. Li: I's » 1 on 101 51 
Now what revenue could poſſibly enable any, adminiſtra» 
tion annually to repeat this corruption ? The mines of Adexgco 
and Peru, even if they could be worked without expence, 
would not be ſufficient. Men who ſtand forward in any de- 
gree of reſpectability are not to be bought for trifles,, Ho- 
ever baſe and degenerate the individual who. may have been 
unworthily honoured by the confidence of the people; he will 
remember that public, eſtimation. is of ſome value, and it is 
not a-paultry bauble, that will induce him to renounce his 
fair fame. Our buſineſs then is not to trouble our heads 
whether men are, or are not pure, but to conſider, how we 
are fo to frame our ſyſtem. that even the vices of mankind 
{hall have no longer the power to hurt us. Likes, 
This, I think, Citizens, is only to bs done by annual par- 
liaments, and univerſal ſuffrage. I might, if this were the pro- 
per time, quote a long ſtring of arguments from the moſt 
unſuſ - anthorities, in ſupport of this opinion; fron 
Ihig writers, and Tory writers; ſupporters of the Houſe of 
Stuart, and ſupporters of the Houſe of Brunfwack. , In ſhort 
I know no writer of ſtrong mind, not even Burke, but has 
advanced facts and arguments upon which this opinion might 
be ſupported: but ſuffice it at preſent lightly to obſerve, 
what the influence would be relative to the ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion, and. conſequent taxation., irs ls hath. foto) 
I have {hewn you, inſuperable difficulties attendant, upon 
Fe real repreſentatives of a people. I ſhall now 
ow you how very eaſy, under the preſent ſyſtem this core, 
ruption muſt be. Remember, Citizens, they have not now 
to buy men every, year—mNo—nor even to purchaſe them once 
in ** 12 years. It has ihdeed T ſome. 
as a lort of ſexen years purchale ; and therefore they have 
NN 
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ſuppoſed that che ſimple circumſtance of ſhortening the du- 
ration of parliaments would remedy the grievance, by ren- 
dering the purchaſe too frequent to be ſupported. But, Citi- 
zens, be not delude& by half-way meafdres; he who recom- 
mends a mid-way path, between right and wrong, means to 
make you the inſtruments of his own ambitious views. Think 
what your rights are, and determinately perfevere, with 
tranquil and benevolent firmneſs to the attainment of full 
and complete juſtice, for you wilF find half-way expe- 
dients always defeQive. Even annual parliaments, fo long 
as the borough-mongering ſyſtem continues would be no re- 
lief. For how is it that corruption plays its game at this 
time? by purchaſing individual votes? No, they are put ap by 
wholeſale in large lots, and knocked down to the beſt bidders. 
The very ſucceſhon is bought; and the votes; though not the 


feats, are rendered in effect hereditary : I fay hereditary ; for 
whenever fatlton fo poſſeſſes the purſe of the nation, as to 


be enabled to purchafe the boroughs by which the feats in 
the Houſe of Commons are filled, they are as completely and 
effectively hereditary, as to the principle, as the ſeats in the 
Houſe of Lords. Nay, they are worſe than hereditary, for 
they are transferable property which every one can buy and 


fell, which is not the caſe with peerages and titles. 


But borough-mongering corruption is a mere ſyſtem of diſ- 
graceful barter; and he who is aſhamed to hold this property, 
as it called, any longer, would not be aſhamed to fell it to 
one who has more effrontery than himſelf. There are two 
ways then by which this corruption is effected, either by 
buying. up the proprietors of rotten boroughs, and thus ſe- 
curing, ſo long as the party ſo bought, or his ſucceſſors, con- 
tiuue in poſſeſſion of theſe boroughs, two, four, fix or eight 
repreſentatives in parliament, and their heirs and ſucceſſors 
in the repreſentation for ever! Another way is, to let ſome 
clerk of the treaſury, ſome pander of political profligacy, col- 
le& ſo much property as enables him to buy half-a-dozen bo- 
roughs; and then you have the members who repreſent them, 
entirely at your devotion. Both theſe modes of corruption 
are practiſed, which is notorious to every one who hears 
| | | - FN 
If you doubt, whether borough-mongets are bought, look 
to the liſt of new-created peerages. If you doubt that clerks 
of the treaſury, and other dependants upon government, are 
enabled.to ſcrape together ſo much of the public plunder, as 
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to buy rotten-boroughs by wholeſale, ſtudy the politicablife of 
Mr: Roſe; you will find that by proſtituting Feger, beſtow - 
ing places and penſions upon icular individuals, promot- 
ing their families (no matter how worthleſs or infighificant) 
and the like; what is called a government intereſt in certain 
boroughs is ſecured—or in other words, a right in the admi- 
niſtration to return whatever men they chooſe to repreſent, 
not the people, but the admim/tration in patliament, and to 
vote as they ſhall nod and direc. 519m. eswe 
Now, Citizens, permit me to take a ſhort review of the 
conſequences of all this, and with that ſhort review I ſhall 
cloſe that dry part of this courſe of Lectures, which conſiſts 
in the ſtatement of calculations. I am not ſure that I hall 
not now and then have occaſion to interſperſe my Lectures 
with ſuch ſtatements, but they will not, for the future, furniſh 
the body. I began with ſtating facts: I ſhall now aps to 
demonſtrate principles: and, having done that, I ſhall en- 
deavour to point out in what manner the grievances may be 
removed, and thaſe principles may be: peaceably carried into 
execution. od „bu 
Let me then beg vour ſerious attention, becauſe I know 
theſe facts, however feebly I may ſtate them to you; will fur- 
niſh matter for important deliberation. Let us. conſider, in 
the firſt place, what is the effect of all this to the great 
body of the people. In the firſt place, the wages of this cor- 
ruption muſt be paid from the revenue; and what is the re- 
venue? Is it not the produce of che taxes? And how are 
theſe taxes paid? They have been divided, fancifully Enough 
as Paine obſerves, into two clafſſes—dire&t and indirect. 
I think a very little time will enable me to ſhow you, that of 
theſe taxes (direct and indirect) every ſixpence is paid by tlie 
lower and middling orders of ſociety: that is to ſay; every 
thing is paid by the produttive labourer: I ſhall admit, at the 
ſame time, that people of ſmall independent property, Woo 
have no means of increaſing their property, are AG moſt 
rievous and heavy ſufferers by the growth of taxation. But 
F think I ſhall be able to prove, that though the great ' prox 
prietor and wealthy merchant talk of taxes, they in reality 
pay none; the whole is paid by the productive labourers; 
who are the great ſtrength and pillar of every community. 
For what is the taxation? Every tax is, it is true, ſo much 
money taken out of the pockets of the reſpective people on 
whom it is aſſeſſed. But = is that money? It „ 
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ſign and repreſentative of that which really conſtitutes the 


wealth of the nation. What then conſtitutes the real wealth 
of the nation? Phe fruits of the national induſtry : its agri- 
cultural productions its manufacturing productions! Theſe 
are the real wealth, the real Nan the rea nee and 
power of the ſtate. 


By whom are theſe produced? Are they woot; dyn 


great lord, in his ermine robes? Are they produced by the 
wealthy merchant ? or by thoſe reſpectable and truly valuable 
(though deſpiſed and * clafles) the labourers i in huſ- 
bandry and manufactures ? 

But this is not the only way to prove that all the taxes are 
paid by the common people. I think I can ſhew you, that 
every claſs of people, except thoſe. I am now ſpeeking of, 
have the power of ſhifting the taxes from their own ſhou ders; 
but that no ſuch power is poſſeſſed by the productive labourers; 
and therefore upon them, in the laſt reſort, muſt the bur- 
den of taxation fall. 

As taxes increaſe, and th e and dwvrich abt life 
advance, the landed proprietor increaſes his rent; he breaks 
os his little farms and makes them into large ones, to collect 

a larger revenue; and by a thouſand ways takes care that his 
income ſhall keep pace, at leaſt, with the growing burdens 
of the ſtate. Nay, he does more; as public-burdens incteaſe, 
the luxury and extravagancy of the higher orders of un 
are increaſing alſo. 

The farmer, in his turn, coal the price of his commo- 
dity. In proportion as his rents are raiſed, he raiſes the 

e of the corn he takes to the market and he has a 
right ſo to do: I do not blame him—1 do not blame indivi- 
fuals—1I blame the vices and diſeaſes of the ſyſtem. I wiſh 
to eradicate theſe; I do not wiſh to ſtir up ungentle nn. 
in your minds againſt any man or claſs of men. | 

oes not the merchant, in the (ame way, increaſe the price 
of his articles? Does not the manufacturer increaſe the price 
of his- commodities? and are there not combinations of theſe 
great dealers to taiſe the price of their commodities when- 
ever it is neceſſary, and to keep down the price of labour, in 
ſuch a manner that commerc? may not be hurt while the 
laws puniſh the laborious clafles who affociate in the ſame 
way as criminals, and confine them as felons ? 

1 rant, there are particular trades which do not come under 
this « eſcripiion; whoſc!«bourers are numerous and preſſed 
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together; and who, by a ſort of F extort that 
juſtice which they cannot; otherwiſe obtain. But is this a 
thing 10 be deſired? Will you uphuld a ſy em by which the 
common penple can have no relief but from violence? If you 
will, you are the 01ganizers of anarchy, and make con 

and inſurrection the oraer of the day: But, can the great maſs 
of labouring people combine together? Can the labourers in 
agriouiture-—thele main pillars of ſocial life ! nay, thoſe very 
germs of out exiſtence!—have they the powers of aſſuciating, 
and compelling thoſe who. employ them to propottion their 
wages to the burthen On che contrarv, ILhave known even 
the wiſhes of the Farmers themſelves, to do them juſti 


fruſtrated by a few purſe- proud indi visuals, who have ſtep 


forward, with cruel and inſulting menaces. to prevent the 
raiſing of their wages, in conformity with the exigencies of 
the times. l „eb K I 637. 163161 den 
Thus the higher orders ſhift: the whole of the burden from 
themſelves; and the middl ing orders ſhift off the greater part 
of it, in their turn. The middling orders, however, when 
the burden becomes very inordinate, have their ſhare of it: 
the little ſhop-keeper muſt be ruined: the man who uſed to 
maintain his family in credit muſt be reduced to bankrupteyz 
he cannot always increaſe his prices proportionately ;z his 
commodities, from general diſtreſs, decreaſe: in their con- 
ſumption; and thus, from the decay of trade, bankruptcy, 
miſery, and hare- ſoot wretchedneſs, ſucceed to decency, 
plenty, and expected com 9... eule 2g; Wi 
This is the ſituation of many who once vainly hoped, in 
their old age, to lay their heads in the lap of Indulgence, and 
ſmile to ſee a family flouriſhing in happineſs and .opuience;,— 
But the great oppre ſſion certainly hes upon the labouring 
r; which in ſome of my ſtatements I have ſhewn. I find, 
owever, that ſome ſuppoſe! I have miſrepreſented the fattz 
not recollecting that the facts I Rated related to the pay of 
labourers in huſbandry; which is much ſmaller than that of 
workmen in large cities» I ſhiall. beg you, therefore, to re- 
member that I am ſpeaking only of the country labourers; 
but that the facts, with reſpett to | proportionate calculation, 
though not with reſpect; to the particular” prices, would 
equally apply in the caſe of artificers and manufacturers.—If 
it is true that workmen in great cities receive greater wages 
now than the labourers in huſbandry, it is true that it always 
Was the caſe, and there ore the proportionate * 
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the ſame; and it is the proportionate diminution to which T 
principally wiſh to call your attention. baits #2: 
No then for a few facts, to ſhew the connexion between 
taxation, corruption, and the growing miſeries of the induſ. 
trious orders of ſociety. 5d. 014 9754 
In Davis's excellent book, which, without his ſeeming to 
know it, contains in every page the moſt ſtrong and decided 
facts to prove the neceſſity of a complete reform in our ſyſtem 
of repreſentation—in this book, „The Caſe of Labourers in 
© Huſbandry,” we have a comparative ſtatement of the prices 
of labour and of the neceſſaries of life, at five different 
_ to which I ſhall add a ſixth, to bring the queſtion 
OMe, [+ 4 i | 
Now, take this great fact with you, that the nominal price 
of labour is nothing. It matters not whether a man receives 
five farthings or five ſhillings a day. The quantity of the 
neceſſaries of life which he can get by his labour, is the real 
price of his induſtry: and if I can prove that a man could get 
four times as much for his two-pence a day formerly, as he 
can for his fourteen-pence per day now, I prove that the con- 
dition of the lower orders is four times worſe than it formerly 
was. | 
Now, Citizens, in the middle of the 14th century (when 
. we had no taxes, and no corruption) the ordinary price of 2 
day's labour in huſbandry was 2d.; the price of a quarter of 
wheat from gs. 4d. to 45.: the medium was 3s. 8d. —Now fol- 
low ſome calculations drawn from facts, for which this author 
refers you particularly to Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon,“ 
Burn's © Hiſtory of the Poor Laws,” and Dr. Price & on Re- 
verfionery Payments. In the middle of the 14th century, it 
ſeems, 22 days labour would purchaſe a quarter of wheat; 
20 days labour would purchaſe a fat hog two yon old; 20 
days labour, clothing for a year for a common ſervant in huſ- 
bandry ; fix days labout would purchaſe a quarter of beans or 
peas; five days, a quarter of barley; two days labour would 
purchaſe a pair of ſhoes; and one day's labour, of common 
huſbandry, would buy two gallons of ale. 2 
About the middle of the x5th century (a period alſo when 
we had neither taxes nor corruption) the pay of a labourer per 
day was 3d. 3 the price of a quarter of wheat 5s. and 58. 6d. 
You will find then, Citizens, that here the increaſe in the 
| pou of proviſions, and the increaſe in the price of labour, 
d pretty nearly kept pace, You ſee the condition of the 
labouring 


from 1790 to 1792. I ſhall ſtate a few facts o 
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labouring people was even in ſome degree ameliorated. It 
coſt at that time from 20 to 22 days labour to purchaſe a quar- 
ter of wheat; 16 days labour to purchaſe a quarter of malt; 
eight days labour to purchaſe a quarter of- oats; ſeven days 
labour to purchaſe a flitch of bacon ; four days labour to pur- 
chaſe a yard of cloth, for a ſhepherd; and one day's labour to 
purchaſe two or three gallons of ale. 1 N 4 
Now, Citizens, for the third period. At the former part 
of the 16th century, the price of a day's labour was 3d. half. 
y, and the price of a quarter of wheat about 7s. 6d.—(Tt 
is worth obſerving how nearly the price of labour here was 
regulated, for three centuries, by the price of the prineipalt 
articles of neceflity 26 days labour would purchaſe a quar- 
ter of wheat; 13 or 14 days a quarter of malt; feven days, a 
quarter of oats; one day, eight or nine pounds of beef, pork 
or veal: and one day's labour would purchaſe j1b. of cheeſe, 
or Alb. of butter. | 
Now let us go io the fourth period (the middle of the 17tit 
century) when taxation and corruption had begun, and fee 
what an immediate change took place in the condition of the 
induſtrious orders of ſociety. In Eſex, the day's labour had 
then riſen to xs. id. One would ſuppoſe, from this great 
and fudden riſe of wages, that in that period, of about 120 
years, the * "ey had got into a paradiſe of plenty - 
and yet mark the facts, and ſee how grofsly we abufe our- 
ſelves, when we fay, becauſe wages increaſe, that the price of 
labour has kept pace with the price of the neceffary articles of 
conſumption, Tbe price of wheat, at that time, was from 
40 to 428. per quarter, ſo that, inſtead of 22, they were ob- 
iged to employ 37 days labour to purchaſe a quarter of 
eat; 22 days labour for a quarter of malt; ſeven days for a 
quarter of oats; and four days and a half's labour to purchafe 
two ſhirts ready made. | | 
Nov, Citizens, I will come, if you pleaſe, to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century; that is, in 8 to the years 
this æra, and 
then you will fee what advance has been made in the price of 
the neceſſaries of life, and what advance on the price of la- 
bour. You will ſee when Corruption, like an overflowing 
flood, began' to fweep away every valuable principle from 
the heart of man, and when the luſt of power baniſhed each 
generous and gentle feeling from the ſoul, what became of the 
juſt balance and proportion between the prices of labour R 
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the prices of the >eceſſaries of life. You will ſee who are tlre 
ople that bear the burdens, while great Miniſters and po- 
itic Lords are {ſwelling to immenſe wealth and-luxury.—In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, the price of a day's 
labour is Is. ad. It is ſo now throughout that part of the 
country I have viſited. I enquired ſcrupulouſly myſelf, of 
the maſters who employed, and of the men who were em- 
loyed. Wherever I went, I put my head into the farm- 
Fouſe to collect what facts I could, and into the litile public- 
houſe, and the cottage of the poor, where I have ſeen the 
huſbandman, time after time, making his meal off a bit of 
bread and a little {kinmed milk; and, where they had not 
the opportunity of kceping a cow, bread and water—bread 
and water, fellow-citizens ! was all that rewarded the toil of 
thoſe individuals, but for whom bread itſelf would not be en- 
Joyed by the luxurious and the proud! Fourteen-pence per 
day then, two or three years back, as now, was the price of 
a day's labour; and the conſequence was, that (wheat being 
48s. and malt 42s. 6d.) 41 days labour was neceſſary to buy 
a quarter of the former, and gb days to buy a quarter of the 
latter. In ſhort, inſtead of 22 days labour, 41 were neceſſary 
to purchaſe a quarter of Wheat; inſtead of 16 days, 36 and a 
half to purchale a quarter of malt; and inſtead of 20, 96 days 
labour to buy a good fat hog : inſtead of ſix days labour, 27 
or 28 were requilite io buy a quarter of beans or peas ; in- 
Head of five days labour, 20 or 21 days, to purchaſe a quarter 
of barley; inſtead of ſeven days, 41 days labour to buy a 
flitch of bacon; inſtead of four days, nine days labour to 
purchaſe a yard of cloth for ſervants ; inſtead of two days, fix 
days labour to purchaſe a pair of ſhoes; and whereas one 
day's labour would purchaſe two or three gallons of ale, in 
the middle of the 14th century, one day's labour was then the 
price of a ſingle gallon ; one day's labour alſo would procure 
then but thiee pounds of ordinary cheeſe, or a pound and a 
half of butter, inſtead of ſeven pounds of cheeſe, or four 
pounds of butter; and inſtead of Jabouring 20 days, 40 days 
labour were neceſſary to purchaſe raiment for a year, for a 
common ſerving man, | — 
But, Citizens, great and enormous as this increaſe appears, 
it ſhrinks into inſignificance, when compared with the increaſe 
that has taken place ſince the commencement of this deſolat- 
ing war —a war, in which, ſecking to. ruin France, we 
have ruined ourſelves: raving for the deſtruction and 2 
uon 
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lion of Gallic liberty, we have deſtroyed the ſources of our 
own felicity, till ruin and miſery have hfted up their fiend- 
like arms, and brandiſhing the ſcourge of famine over our 
heads, have rendered miſery; unſpexkable miſery, the lot of 
that branch of the community who deſerve the warmeſt affec- 
tions of our hearts, and out moſt zealbus efforts for the ame- 
lioration of their coudiuon. _. 

I have extracted from "The Morning Chronicle an account 
of the returns of tle Coru-Maket; and I mention the fact 
more particularly, to ſhew you what infamous and barefaced 
falſehoods are palmed upon you by the miniſterial papers—for 
the purpoſe, one would ſuppoſe, of ſtirring up contuſion in 
the country, that theieby they may give the Miniſter an op- 
portunity of eſtabliſhing a military deſpotiſm over us. Les, 
Citizens, the wretch who wiihes to point out the Miller, the 
Baker, or the Butcher, as the opprelſor; can have no other 
view but to excite commotion; and produce the deſtruction 
of theſe innocent men. Innocent, I ſay; for though I do not 
mean to ſay there is no ſuch thing as monopoly—yet I am 
fire that monopoly could not exilt, but for that ſyſtem of 
borough-monigering corruption, a part of the ſpawn of which 
it is. But, x. ſpeaking; I am conſcious that the dealers 
in the neceſlaty articles of life are themſelves as much injured 
and oppreſſed as the conſumers: and he who endeavours to 
make you believe the contrary, can have no other view but 
to divert your attention from the real ſource of the calamity, 
and fix your indignation upon men who, being within your 
rauch, may fall; perhaps, victims to miſtaken yengeance, and 
thus furniſh a pretence for that deſpotiſm; for the eſtabliſh» 
ment of which rfothing but 4 / retente is wanted. 

When day after day I read in “ the True Briton,” as 
it is called —O that Britons ſhould bear that name to be 
thus libelled, and ſcandalized by the dirtieſt dependent of 
the dittieſt ſcribe of a corrupt adminiſtration !—41 loſe all 
patience -I forget diſeaſe and infirmity, and can reſtrain 
myſelf no longer, when I find this once brave and gene- 
rous nation ſo baſely inſulted and degraded. —When da 
after day I have read in this paper, and in the“ Times, 
accounts that the prices of thoſe articles were falling in 
the markets—that the commodities are coming in in great 
plenty, and that therefore monopolies among the bakers 
and butchers, and the connivance of the Lord Mayor, for 
ſuch things they date to inſinuate, are the real cauſes of 
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the misfortune; I have burned with indignation to ob- 
ſerve circumitances thus ſtated, which thoſe who ſtate 
them muſt know to be falſe ; and which there is reaſon 
to believe are neyertheleſs ſanctioned by high authority: 
for ] have been told. by one of the proprietors of the 
« Times,” that ſcarcely a paragraph is inferted but what 
is formally tranſmitted in the French language ; the pro- 
duction of ſome of thoſe emigrant raſcals who enjoy the 
confidence of gentlemen high in office, and who, having 
brought ruin and cala:nity upon their own country, come 
here to bring the ſame ruin and calamity on us. But, 
Citizens, I have here accounts of a different kind, in a 
leſs queſtionable ſhape, which I am going to ſtate, and 
the accuracy of which I haye aſcertained by proper in- 
quiries and authorities that cannot be doubted, and which 
enable me to ſay, at the very time when the miniſterial 
papers had the audacity to ſay, that the prices of theſe 
articles were lowering in the market, they were actually 
riling every day, 

Having ſhewn the foundations I have to depend upon for 
the ſtatement before me, I proceed to obſerve that new 
Engliſh wheat was laſt market day from 82 to 868. per 

uarter ; the average 84s. ; Which was from one to two 
ſpillings more than it had been ſold at the preceding mar- 
ket day? though the“ Times,” of that day aſſerted, that 
that it had conſiderably fallen. Foreign wheat was from 
70 to 16s. ; medium 73s. Engliſh barley, new, 35s. 
malt 4 s.; old held oats 26s. ; new oats 25s, and flour 
70s. per ſack. | 
' Now then, Citizens, what is the reſult? That a man 
who could once get a quarter of wheat for 22 days labour, 
mu't now work 74 days for the ſame quantity. Remem- 
ber I am ſpeaking of the labourer in huſbandry ; . 
pörtionate decline, as I told you before, is the ſame 
in town; the exact quantum of injury is the ſame, 
though the nominal ſums are different. He muſt now 
labour 46 days to purchaſe a quarter of malt. To this 
let me add, that in ead of fx days he muſt labour from 
48 to 65 days to buy a quarter of beans or peas. Such 
then, Citizens, with reſpect to the articles of the greatelt 
ec eſſity, are the monſtrous inconveniencies to which the 
labouring p.rt of the community are at preſent ſub- 
jected, . 
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If you put together the whole of the facts I have thus 
tated, this concluſion immediately reſults; that as cor- 
ruption and taxation have kept pace, ſo has the miſery, 

the ruin, and depreſſion of the great body of the people 

gone hand in hand with theſe burdens. They will 
oblige you to draw this concluſion alfa, that with re- 
{pe& to the great maſs, whatever may be the caſe with 
the intermediate orders, it would be better that even the 
age of feudal tyranny were reſtored, than that the tyranny 
ot rotten borough-mongers ſhould be eſtabliſhed over us: 
a tyranny the molt expenſive, and, as it is ſupported by 
the labour, the groans and anguiſh of the great body of 
the people, ought ta be conſidered as the greateſt ſcqurge 
that ever afflicted the univerſe, | 128 

What ſignifics then the fine, metaphyſical, high-ſpun 
arguments of Winckam? I ſpeak. not from irritation—l 
wiſh not to ſtir up any ungentle feelings. I am not 
hurt at being called “ an acquitted felon.“ If it be 
felony to ſpeak truth, and to unmaſk corruption, I glo 
in being a felon ; and will endeavour to he. the greatel 
felon in Britain : and if I do not attain it, it ſhall be for 
want of power, not of endeavour. I am prouder af that 
title, gained in ſuch a cauſe, than' Mr. Windham or any 
of his family can be of the titles and dignities they 
carry about them. I would rather bear this title with a 
halter round my neck, as the badge of my order, than 
wear the blue ribband apoſtacy raund my knee, or be 
decorated with any of thoſe baubles which pleaſe the 
minds of men in their ſecond childhood when they become 
once more pleaſed with a rattle, and tickled with a ſtraw. 

But to a hungry people what ſignify the metaphyſics of 
Wyndham, ſplitting the hair of nothingneſs in twain, and 
then arguing which portion of non-entzty is molt ſubſtantial ? 
What ſignihes liſtening to ſuch hyperboles and ſcientific 
nonſenſe, as make up the ary norhing of this gentleman's 
ſpeeches, when he attempts to demonſtrate our negative 
ſucceſſes and myſtical felicities? Let us appeal to facts: 
and if the condition of the people is growing worle and 
worle, and if we can trace theſe calamities to the corrup- 
tion of boroughmongering uſurpations, let us join heart 
in hand to redreſs theſe corruptions—Let us, with the 
voice of reaſon, with the energies of intellect, ſcek = 
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the remedy where alone it can be found. Let us call 
aloud, again and again, till redreſs is given to our wrongs, 
and till the people are reſtored to their ancient inherent 
right to annual parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage. 
What ſignifiy the /ullabres of Burke—the narcotics and 
ſoporifics with which he would charm us to ſleep? or the 
viſions and frenzies with which he would diſturb our ſlum- 
bers? What ſignify his pious ravings and meditations 
of the rewards to be conferred upon us in another world? 
Why ſhould hot this world, alſo, be rendercd tolerable to us? 
Citizens, it is true, as a well-known Citizen obſerved, 
—when he firſt heard this reflection, it is very well to have 
a good inn in proſpect, where one may put up at night; 
but why ſhould we be ſtarved to death upon the road? Let 
us think alſo where we are to breakfaſt and to dine. As 
for the reſt; ſtay till the time comes when you are to put 
on your night-cap; and doubt not, if the day be well 
ſpent that the ſlumber will be ſweet. Do not ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be deluded with the idea that the Deity (if a Deity 
there be) can be ſuch a Being; that the only way to obtain 
his favour heteafter is to be miſerable while we are here: 
as though he had not the power, or the inclination, to im- 
part felicity beth in this world and the other! 
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BOROUGH-MONGERING CORRUPTION 
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tween Parliamentary Corruption and Commercial 
Monopoly : with Strifures on the WES T- INDIA 
SUBSCRIPTION, &c. Delivered Wedneſday 


Oct. 14. 1795. 


CITIZENS, 


I Have this night particularly to requeſt of the numerous 
friends of hberty and order, thatthey will be cool, and col- 
lected, and not ſuffer the illiberality of a few beings of anothef 
deſcription to throw them into confuſion. I have alſo, to 
admoniſh thoſe few individuals who came for the purpoſe of diſ- 
turbance, that it will be for their credit not to be over haſty; 
becauſe if they begin to hiſs before they have heard any 
thing, people will know they came with a determination to 
diſturb and not to hear; and therefore it will be impoſſible 
for their conſpiracy to have any effect. When men calling 
themſelves gentlemen, and in the garb of gentlemen, begin 
to hiſs at ths bottom of the ſtairs, and 11]-treat the door-kee 
ers, we know what ſort of beings they are; they — 
themſelves at once to be a part of thoſe reptiles ſpawned and 
cheriſhed in the pool of corruption, who are fearful left the 
rays of truth ſhould dry up this ſtagnant pool, and deprive 
them of the ſources of ther noxious exiſtence. 
Let them not however flatter themſelves, that a few ſuch 
reptiles, ſpitting their frothy venom in my way, can check 
my courfe. I ſhould ill diſcharge the duties of my fituation, 
were I, from ſuch poor terrors, to forbear the free inveſtigation 
of every ſpecies of abuſe which the corruption of the times 
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engenders. I knew from the firſt, that this inveſtiga- 
tion muſt inevitably create innumerable ſwarms of ene- 
mies among all claſſes of men: for where is the claſs in 
which corruption is not to be found? 

But theſe circumſtances, although they may put us upofi 
our guard, cannot, if we are ſeriouſly attached to the 
cauſe of liberty, turn us from the courſe of enquiry. 
He who feels his mind actuated by the love of the human 
race, regardleſs of fuch enmity, and deſpiſing ſuch hoſti- 
lity, will proceed with fortitude—ſometimes annoyed and 
wounded, and ſometimes victorious, but always calm! 
ſeeking for conſolation in the conſciouſneſs only of his 
own rectitude, and for reward in the affection and eſteem 
of the worthy part of that ſpecies whoſe rights he vin- 
dicates, and whoſe happineſs he endeavours to pro- 
mote. 

The particular part of the ſubject which it is my duty 
to inveltigate this evening, is the ariſtocracy of the Royal 
Exchange; an ariſtocracy which, though ſanctioned by no 
legal authority, and decorated with no trappings of diſtinc- 
tion, is I believe in reality as important a pillar in the 
temple of corruption, as any of thoſe that are to be found in 
the avowed plan of the ſtate architects of this temple. Let 
me not, however, be miſunderſtood, when I ſpeak in 
terms of ſtrong reprobation of the ariſtocracy of com- 
merce.—If I find myſelf compelled to mark with decided 
cenſure the preſent corrupt and monopolizing ſyſtem, at 
the ſhrine of which not only the happineſs and the liber- 
ties, but even the very lives of the great maſs of mankind 
are inhumanly facrificed, let it not be ſuppoſed that I 
mean to condemn the ſyſtem of commerce altogether. 

Commerce, uncorrupted by menapoliving ſpeculation, is 
one of greateſt advantages that reſult from ſocial union. It 
is by this that the comforts and accommodations of each 

uarter of the globe are tranſplanted to every other, and 
that every individual ſpot of the univerſe might be bene- 
fitted by the knowledge of all the geſt. A fair and libe- 
ral ſpirit of commerce has a conſiderable tendency ta 
inform the underſtanding of mankind, to increaſe the 
progreſs of intelligence, and above all, to do away the 
ridiculous and deſtructive prejudices of nationality.— 
The intercourſe of man with man, and nation with na- 
tion, of the trader of one country with the trader of * 
her, 
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ther, if conducted on liberal and equal principles, muſt 
certainly remove the deluſive idea that humanity and vir- 


tue are the attributes of a particular ſoil, and convince us 


that we ought to extend the narrow ſphere of our affec- 
tions, and in all our ſchemes of 1 and policy, to re- 
gard alike the happineſs and welfare of the Whole uni- 
verſe; becauſe all the inhabitants of the univerſe are 
but one family, linked together by correſpondent ſympa- 
thies, and endued with the ſame faculties of ſenſe and 
reaſon—the ſame paſſions and neceſſities —the ſame powers 
of virtue and frailties of vice—in fine, the ſame faculties 
to impart and to enjoy the reciprocations and improve- 
ments which conſtitute the happineſs and ſecurity. of the 
whole. | 

But it is one thing to admire the genuine principle of 
commerce, it is another to countenance its abuſes. It 
does not follow, becauſe commerce, ſimply conſidered, is 
good, that the preſent ſyſtem is good alſo: a ſyſtem in 
which ſpeculation has baniſhed the fair and ' equitable 
proceſs of exchange, and in which monopoly has deſtroy- 
ed the free energies of the human character, and coun- 
teracted all the benevolent tendencies which I have be- 
fore deſcribed ! | 

A Citizen, whoſe name is Wadſtrom, has very lately 
obliged the world with a publication of very conſiderable 
merit, in which. he even doubts whether the ſyſtem of 
«« Speculation-Commerce,” ought to be tolerated in the 
world at all. He is diſpoſed to conſider that the only 
kind of commeree really advantageous to mankind, is that 
which he calls “ Commiſſion Commerce,” —by which 
particular individuals undertake to ſupply the wants under 
which other individuals actually labour; inſtead of ſeek- 
ing to produce or accumulate commodities in hopes 
thereby of exciting artificial wants, provoking the de- 
mand and increaſing the conſumption. 

It is not my intention to enter this evening into a queſ- 
tion ſo complicated and abſtruſe. You will perceive at 
once that it involves the important dilemma of ſimpli- 
city or luxury ; and many other conſiderations that would 
ſhake ſeveral of the moſt ſettled habits of what is called 
refined and poliſhed ſociety; and I ſhall freely acknow- 
ledge, that to do any thing like juſtice to it, would demand 


2 much larger portion * commercial knowledge than I 


2 pretend 
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pretend to poſſeſs. But I will fay, that undoubtedly there 
is t force of convittion in parts, at leaſt, of the ſyſtem 
he has laid down; and that we ſhall certainly find, if we exa- 
mine and probe the ſubject to the bottom, that the ſpirit of 
ſpeculation has deſtroyed the fair, honeſt, and manly charac- 
ter of traffic; and that at preſent (though the open barter 
only appears in the infamous African flave- trade) almoſt all 
the inhabitants of the univerſe are rendered, as it were, the 
ſaleable commodities of a few engroſſers and monopoliſts, 
who ſtill aſſume the name of merchants, but are no onger 
worthy of the character once attached to that name. 

Notwithſtanding all this, there are many who ſtill maintain 
that the mercantile ſyſtem, even as it now ſtands, is friendly 
to Liberty: and a fanciful writer, who has lately ſtepped for- 
ward to ſupport the corruptions of the Commons' Houſe of 
Parliament, has carried this opinion to a moſt wild extent. 
This author's name is Peacock, He 1s, it is true, a member 
of one of thoſe privileged orders, who are very unwilling that 
any exiſting corruption ſhould be touched, even with the little 
finger of Reform, and has accordingly endeavoured to ſupport 
that excellent poſition laid down by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Mornington, that the corrupsions of the Houſe of Commons con- 
Slitute the principal excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and 
that, if you remove theſe corruptions, every thing that is 
admirable and excellent in that conſtitution will fade and 
crumble away. This Peacock, in the midſt of his wild 
vagaries, has taken it into his head to maintain, that the com- 
mercial intereſt in this country is a republican intereſt ; and 
that, in fact, the republican intereſt is in danger of getting 
too much aſcendancy in the conſtitution, in conſequence of 
the are of repreſentation already poſſeſſed by the mercantile 
intereſt, 

This opinion is not peculiar to this man; and therefore I 
ſhall examine it a little. I know that many ſpecious argu- 
ments might be advanced, from hiſtory, that would tend to 
ſubſtantiate this opinion. We might be told, for example, 
that Athens, one of the greateſt commercial cities of anti- 
quity, was a republic. But remember, Athens did not owe 
its republicaniſm to its commerce ; neither did Athens owe 
its commerce to its republicaniſm, The republicaniſm of 
Athens ſprung from an example of ſuch generous and magna- 
nimous virtue, as, I am afraid, we ſhall not ſee imitated by 
many Kings of the modern world. Theſeus _— the 
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throne of Athens as hereditary ſovereign of that couniry ; 
ſome how or other, Theſaus Jer the mad jacobinical iden — 
his head, that it was not for the welfare and happineſs of the 
human race, that even ſuch a territory as Athens ſhould be 
under the controul of one man. With a diſintereſted patriot- 
iſm, that muſt endear his name to all true lovers of Lien, 
Theſeus therefore, reſigning his power, laid the foundation of 
that republic, whoſe energies of mind aſtoniſhed the admiring 
univerſe, and have left the modern kingdoms and empires of 
the world, with baſe deſpair, to wonder at its greatneſs, 
« and mourn their fall degenerate! — This republic was at- 
terwards conſolidated by the wiſe and excellent laws of Salon; 
and, ſo long as his inſtitutions remained pure, and unadul- 
terated with the bane ful mixture of ariſtoœratic corruption, 
the genius, the grandeur and power of that republic toſe tri- 
umphant: and ſo far was this freedom from owing its origin 
to commerce, that, when commerce had ſwelled. to an inor- 
dinate degree, and had poured into that city its tide of riches, 
luxury, and corruption, down fell the {ſplendid edifice: of 
Athenian Liberty, and Ariſtocracy, and conſequent A 
ſpread devaſtation, not only through that particular ſtatc, but 
rough the whole Grecian confederacy. d:1 
But, Citizens, it may be ſuppoſed that this t of 
commerce to republicaniſm may be better ſupported by the 
inſtance of the Italian republics; and Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence, may be brought forward to ſubſtantiate the ſtrange 
aſſertion that Peacock has made. Remember, however, that 
the commerce. which prevailed at the time when theſe repub- 
lics were founded, was a very different ſyſtem from that which 
now prevails, and to which, alone, Mr. Peacock, if he means 
any thing, muſt mean to allude. Remember, alſo, that all is 
not gold that glitters ; and that it is not the mere name of 
republicaniſm that produces liberty. In fact, republicaniſm, 
both in the ancient and modern world, has been but too fre- 
quently made a cloak to conceal the uſurpations of the moſt 
tyrannical ariſtocracy. Surely the advocates of Commerce 
cannot boaſt much of the liberty enjoyed b / thoſe Italian re- 
publics, when we reveal their internal ſtructure, their ſyſtem - 
of ſpies and informers, ſo excellently imitated of late by thoſe 
ſupporters of the preſent adminiſtration, wha, wich a fort of 

Harlequin's dagger of lath, have converted Mr. Reeves into 
a lion's mouth, to receive and act upon all the anonimous 
calumny which political proſtitution or revenge may dictate. 
| Carthagg, 
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Carthage, at a time when a few monied ariſtocrats exerciſed 
the moſt deſpotic tyranny over it, was till called a republic. 
Holland, before the late revolution, ſtill maintained the name 
of a republic; yea, and had its Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
with this difference, indeed, from ours—that their Repreſen- 
tatives were openly and avozedly named by the ariſtocracy and 
adherents of the chief magiſtrate of that country. France alſo 
was called a republic in the days of Reobeſpierre: whoſe fan- 
guinary meaſures the Dictator of another country ſeemed fo 
well diſpoſed to imitate, though he had neither courage 


nor genius to carry his intentions into execution. Nay, the 


reſent Convention, at the very inſtant when they are tramp- 
ling upon the glorious principles of Liberty and Equality, 
for which the nation has been ſo long contending, and en- 
deavouring to force a tyrannic decree down the throats of the 
people (in imitation of an honourable aſſembly in another 
nation) by a garbled report, patched and fabricated in a Secret 
Committee—at this very infant the Convention talk of con- 
ſolidating the Republic. —lt is high time that men ſhould be 
awakened from their trance, and ſee that not names, but prin- 
ciples, ſhould be the object of their attachment; that it is the 
liberty of the human race, and not the nick- name that may be 
given to a conſtitution, that is worth contending for. It is 
not pulling down one tyranny, and ſetting up another, that 


is worth contention. It matters not what ape a government 
may aſſume, if its real operation is to ſacrifice the happineſs 


of the m_— to the intereſts of a few: nor 1s it matter of 
much conſequence whether the Ariſtocrats that domineer 


over us, were nurſed in the lap of Nobility, brought up in 


the counting-houfes of monopolizing merchants, or produced 
in the ferment of civil commotion, from what are inſultingly 
called the dregs and refuſe of the people. The tyranny of 
the Dagger, and the tyranny of Monopoliſts, equally deſtroy 
the freedom of the human charatter—nay, equally deſtroy the 
comforts and lives of the human race, though the aſſaſſinations 
of the latter are more ſilent and ſecret than thoſe of the former. 
The fact is, Citizens, that there can be no liberty where 
there is not a ſimplicity of manners, a fortitude of character, 
and a pure and generous ſyſtem of morality. This ſimplicity, 
this fortitude, and this morality conſtitute the true ence of 
liberty ſo neceſſary to the welfare and happineſs of mankind : 
but which never can be attained where the true equality of 
man is not recognized in this plain maxim, that laws made for 
tne 
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the government of all ought to receive the ſanction and approbation 
of all, either perſonally, or by repreſentation. Every individual 
defrauded of the right of giving his ſanction to theſe laws is, 
in reality, a flave: and freedom is to him but an empty ſound 
that vibrates upon his ear, but conveys no privilege to his 
heart | 

This liberty, though never yet enjoyed in abſolute perfec- 
tion, has, I ſhall ſhew you, exiſted in a much more conſider- 
able degree in countries that were not commercial than in 
countries that are. For example, will any man pretend to 
ſay that Switzerland owes its liberty to commerce? Does the 
little republic of San Marino owe its liberty to the commer- 
cial aggrandizement of a few individuals? No, a juſt ſyſtem 
of mild and equal laws has contributed to ſecure the happineſs 
of that little republic; and ſhewn us (ſuch a bubble is 
the pretended balance of power l) that the weakeſt and ſmalleſt 
ſtate, adopting the principles of juſtice, moderation, peace 
and liberty, may maintain its independence in the midſt of 
powerful and rival nations. It is true, indeed, that in the 
ancient republic of Acala commerce was carried on to a very 
conſiderable extent: and yet, in the midſt of this commerce, 
Acaia of old (like San Marino of modern times) a ſmall di- 


minutive city, maintained its independence, its freedom, and 


its virtue, without the aſſiſtance of Janiſſaries to protect it, 
or combinations of military deſpots to fight its battles. But 
the commerce of Acaia was conducted upon principles which 
at this time are not underſtood. Commerce was not there 
carried on for the excluſive advantage and emolument of a 
few. No, by the excellent inſtitutions of the ſtate it was 
made to produce equal advantage to every cilizen of the com- 
munity. Every man participated not only in the labour, but 
in the profit: unlike thoſe countries where all the burden is 
thrown ypon one clafs of the people, and the whole of the 
advantage is engroſſed by another. | 
Let me be underſtood. I do not wiſh, by this example, to 
enforce any ideas of pecuniary equality. Theſe notions, 
wickedly broached by . and his coadjutors, I leave to 
thoſe who had the profligacy to attempt to ſet them afloat. I 
would not recommend that thoſe inſtitutions ſhould be ſhaken 
which/enable men individually to reap the profit of their indi- 
vidual exertions. No, I am convinced that it is by th's indi- 
vidual independence that the general happineſs and welfare 

might, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, be beſt promoted. But 
at the ſame time, do not fall into the oppoſite extreme by coun- 
tenancing 
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tenancing laws that throw all power and emolument into the 
hands of thoſe who, from their ſuperior wealth, poſſeſs already 
too much authority. I would not have you, by countenanc- 
ing ſyſtems by which this monopoly is ſupported, ſacrifice the 
intereſts of the great body of the people, to an ideal notion of 
wealth and grandeur; which means neither more nor leſs, 
when gary tranſlated, than the depreſſion, beggary, and 
ſtarving miſery of the great body of the people. This may 
ound like paradox, but it is nevertheleſs true: for what do 
you mean to deſcribe when you talk of the grandeur, wealth, 
and proſperity of a country? Do yoa mean that all the people 
are grandees? that all are wealthy ?—all are flouriſhing ?— 
Certainly not. —Y ou mean neither more nor leſs than this 
that a few particular individuals are enabled to difplay a pomp, 
luxury al ſplendour that dazzle the beholder, and inflate 
his imagination with ideas of ſuperfluous affluence—that your 

eat merchants, courtiers, and favourites of miniſters are ca- 
pable of making expenſive feaſts, in which the revenues of a 
province are waſted at a meal, while the people at large 
But who thinks of the people? They are nothing. It is 
the ſplendid opulence of the heads of the nation that cohſti- 
tutes the power and grandeur of the nation. As for the peo- 
.ple : they are only the feet—or, in reality, the duſt upon 
which the feet of greatneſs ought to trample. 

But, Citizens, there is a certain ſenſe in which commerce, 
even as it is generally conducted, may be favourable to liberty: 
that is to ſay, it favors the cauſe of liberty to a certain extent. 
It has a tendency to diſpel the midnight of ignorance, and to 
introduce ſome feeble rays of light and knowledge among man- 
kind. It has a tendency, alſo, by the reſpettability that at- 
taches to mercantile opulence, to weaken that veneration for 
names and hereditary diſtinftions, which, however excellent 
in their way, ought not to monopolize all the admiration of 
mankind. In this point of view commerce has been uſeful in 
this country. At the firſt revival of knowledge, after the 
darkneſs and ignorance of the middle centuries, the ſpirit of 
trade did much towards the emancipation of mankind; and 
by ſetting up a formidable barrier againſt the feudal deſpotiſm 
of the Barons, broke, undoubtedly, that yoke of intolerable 
{lavery which thoſe military barbarians had impoſed upon the 
great maſs of the people. But if commerce formerly broke 
the chains of feudal tyranny, it is now riveting the equally in- 
tolerable chains of corruption and influence. 5 
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To illuſtrate this obſervation I will refer you to the bar- 
gains and agreements made between a few great commercial 
houſes, and the leaders of the adminiſtration of this country: 


| and you will, then, I believe, admit that the preſent ſyſtem of 


corruption could not be ſupported, if it were not for a certain 
combination between the monopoliſts of the Royal Exchange 
and the Borough-mongers of St. Stephen's Chapel. This 
combination has been for a conſiderable time in exiſtence, 
Its extent and power, however, are growing day after day : 
and its fatal effects have never been ſo conſiderable as at 
preſent. 

Unfortunately for the happineſs and repoſe of mankind, 
at the altar of this combination every principle of juſtice 
and humanity has too frequently been ſacrificed, War and 
deſtruttion, not peace and political amelioration, are the means 
by which it is ſupported; and however ſtrange it may appear 
however contradittory to our general ſpeculations, the har- 
veſt of our commercial proſperity, as it is called, is to the 
great body of the people, continual havock and deſolation. 

It is very true that, generally ſpeaking, Peace 1s the nurſe 
of Commerce; and therefore it may be ſuppoſed that I ad- 
vance an hypotheſis that cannot be ſupported, when I ſay that 


the emojuments of thetz commercial monopoliſts are as con- 


ſiderable from the ſyſtem of war and deſolation as the profits 
of miniſters are admitted to be.l ſay adnitted, becauſe every 
man knows that war is a great promoter of patronage ; and 
patronage is the harveſt of a corrupt adminiſtration. 

Butremark a diſtinction here. It is true that the natzanal 
advantages of commerce can only be ſecured by peace. But 
tac general advantage is one thing, the particular is another: 
and it is to the particular advantage that I wiſh to draw your 
attention. For tius purpoſe it is neceſſary to digrels a little 
into a hiſtory of the commercial ſyſtem, 

Commerce, in the firſt inſtance, undoubtedly conſiſted in 
the mere exchange of commodities : one country bringing its 
ſuperabundant production to another where it was likely to 
had a ſuperabundance of ſome other commodity of which it 
ſtood in need. So long as this ſyſtem continued commerce 
muſt, undoubtediy, have promoted the general welfare of 
mankind. Nay, vnen the more improved ſtate of ſociety in- 
uo lues a medium to ſuperſede this cumbrous barter, ſtill the 
benefit to ſociety continues, fo long as the commodities neceſ- 
ſary ter tie ſuſtenance and comfort of man are the real objetts 


of commerce. But when the comlorts ot the magy come 
No. XXXV. 'e to 
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to be exchanged for the luxuries of the few—when the hat- 
chet of the huſbandman is enhanced in its price to load the ſide- 
board of the noble, or the merchant, with the guilty produce 
of Mexican and Peruvian mines —and above all when the ne- 
ceſſaries of life (particularly grain) become articles, not of open 
traffic, but of commercial ſpeculation ;—when tricks of every 
deſcription are played to aggravate their price, and government 
itſelf preſumes to dabble in theſe ſpeculations, then commerce 
which ſhould be advantageous to the univerſe, becomes de- 
ſtructive to the happineſs, and even to the exiſtence of man. 
In the progreſs, however, of commercial degeneracy there 
is another ſtep that ought to be noticed. Commodities, when 
commerce is fairly conſidered, are the objets of exchange: 
but money, from having been agreed upon as a token, and 
common medium to facilitate exchange, has become itſelf the 
object of traffic. Money (not » commodities) is the article in 
which your great commercial monopoliſt wiſhes to become a 
dealer: and it is eaſy to prove that war is peculiarly favou- 
rable to this trade; though moſt unfavourable to a fair and ho- 
neſt traffic. 
I ham well aware, Citizens, that this part of the ſabjeft will 
require ſome degree of pains on my part, and on your's more 
attention than is uſually paid in places of this kind, We have 
ſo lollg been uſed to conſider commerce in the aggregate, that 
few of us are diſpoſed to make theſe neceſſa liſtin&ions. 
My diſtinctions, however, are ſimply theſe—Fair commerce 
deals in commodities neceſſary tor the comfort and advantage 
of mankind. Monopoly deals, not in theſe articles, or, at 
leaſt, not excluſively in theſe articles; but builds its profits upon 
a traffic in money itſeli: a traffic which frequently raiſes a few 
individuals to enormous opulence—but produces no benefit 
whatever to the people at large. It is, in ſhort, a ſort of poli- 
tical whirl-pool, which having once acquired a given force, 
ſucks every thing into its vortex, and in proportion as it en- 
creaſes in power and magnitude, extends its deſtructive influ- 
ence through a wider circle. This traffic is principally car- 
ried on between the ſpeculative monopoliſt and the govern- 
- ment: as for inflance, in the article of loans. A miniſter 
bargains with a merchant, or given number of merchants, to 
furniſh him, or rather cauſe bim to be furniſbed, with ſuch a 
quantity of money; for which he ſecures him ſuch and ſuch an 
avowed intereſt; ſuch and fuch a premium to augment that 
intereſt; and ſuch and ſuch bonuſes and douceurs, as they are 
called. Thus the miniſter is enabled, on the one _ to 
cp 
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keep the wheels of corruption going, and the merchant, on 
the other, reaps an emolument by the ſale of his money—or as 
it may frequently happen, by the mere pawn of his credit, which 
no other ſpecies of commerce could bring into his coffers. 

Now the neceſſity of loans is produced by immoderate ex- 
penditure: immoderate expenditure is encreaſed by war; this 
traffic of money, therefore, ſo deſtructive to the people, at 
whoſe expence it is carried on, but fo profitable to the opu- 
lent ſpeculatiſt, is carried to a more conſiderable extent in 
time of war than in peace; and thus have your monied men, 
ſo long as national credit will hold, an intereſt in promoting 
that ſyſtem of war, which mankind at large, have ſo much 
reaſon to execrate. If this had been thoroughly underſtood 
there would have been no difficulty in accounting for the avi- 
dity with which the meeting at Merchant Taylors' Hall plung- 
ed the country into a ruinous and profligate war. 

From this mutual intereſt proceeds a fort of compact be- 
tween certain individuals at one end of the town and certain 
individuals at the other; which fairly tranſlated into the vulgar 
tongue means this Do you protect us in our monopoly of 
boroughs, and we will protect you in monopolizing particular 
branches of trafic, To this combination it is that both par- 
ties ſo frequently ſacrifice every principle and feeling of hu- 
manity. To ſupport this ſecret convention it was that the 
miniſter, who upon all other occaſions can command a majo- 
rity, ſuffered his power to be paralized when the intereſts of 
humanity were at ſtake; and, while he indulged his feelings 
by vehemently exclaiming againſt the moſt atrocious ſyſtem 
of murder and depredation that ever was dignified by the name 
of commerce (I mean the deteſtable Slave Trade) rather than 
offend his city connettions, gave a fly wink to his condeſcend- 
ing majority, to vote in oppolition to his arguments: and thus, 
Citizens, what with this fine management, and the fineſſe 
of that great politician Henry Dundas, the Engliſh nation, 
after having expreſſed its almoſt unanimous wiſh for the abo- 
lition, was compelled to continue this abominable traffic, 
But France aboliſhed it, though we would not; for aboliſhed 
in effect, it is: more than aboliſhed: - premature emanci- 
pation is ruſhing upon the kidnapped ſons of Africa. What 
the ſcenes may be, through which theſe unfortunate iſlands 
have yet to paſs—what the calamities of this ſtruggle of 
emancipation, I cannot pretend to divine : and fain would I 
draw a veil over the melancholy proſpett. But with reſpect. 
to Weſt-India flavery, it is _ ed: its final doom is _ 
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It may, perhaps, keep up a ſtruggling, feeble exiſtence, for 
a little time; but the period camot be diſtant, when the 
Weſt-India iflands will be cultivated by ſlaves no more 


when the Weſt-India iſlands will be no more dependent 
upon any European power: and for my own part, Citi- 
zens, I own that I cannot very much lament the proſpett 
of this ſeparation. I am convinced, that the doctrines 
of Juſtice are alwavs the doctrines of Expediency; and that, 
when you ſuffer Principle, god-like Principle! above all 
things, to diftate your conduct, you do in reality the moſt 
politic thing that can poſſibly be done. Every country hav- 
Ing a right to independency—every country having a right to 
chuſe its own government, I ſhould be led, in the firſt in- 
Nance, to ſuppoſe it for the happineſs and welfare of the 
whole, that theſe rights ſhould be exerciſed and enjoyed. 
But it is not only by argument à priori that I am induced to 
form this concluſion. What examination I have been enabled 
to give the ſubjett, convinces me that it would be a happy 
thing for the univerſe in general, and for Britain in particu- 
Jar, if there were no ſuch a thing as a colony or dependency 
in the political ſyſtem of the univerſe. I am convinced the 
people would be more happy ; that a more extenſive, but a 
more fair and equal commerce would be ſpread all over the 
world; and that population and happineſs would be eſſentially 
promoted, I grant at the ſame time, however, that this 
would not be equally advantageous to thoſe commercial mo- 
nopoliſls of whom law ſpeaking ;z for if this independence 
ſhould ever take place, Trade muſt be open! Traffic muſt 
be free! and every individual, and every country, muſt have 
a fair and equal opportunity of ſtruggling for a ſhare of this 
general commerce. ' he conſequence would be, that, from 
the ſpirit of general rivalry, every article would be ſold at 
the loweſt price by which a living profit could be obtained: 
and do you not immediate}y perceive, that it would be for the 
happineſs of the people that every article ſhould be fo diſpoſed 
of ? | 

But your monopoliſts would be injured; and therefore a 
freſh armament is to be equipped for the Wz/t- Indies, with the 
vain and hopeleſs expetiation of preventing a cataſtrophe 
which 1s inevitable: which may be delayed, perhaps, for a 
few years, but which never can be permanently prevented. 
The principle is broad awake; and no d1ug, in all the ſhops 
of all the political quack dottors, who have ſo long been 
doſing us with their potions and their pills, can ſend it to 
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ſleep again. But till we are to ſtruggle with Deſpair: like men 
who, in their ſleep, dream they are running, and though their 
feet are clogged with the bed-cloaths, endeavour to kick and 
\ ſprawl about; ſo in our dream of conquering the Veſi- India 
iflands, we fend our fleets, with the beſt blood of the coun- 
try, ſtored with neceſſaries for which our poor at home are 
ſtarving, to flounder and ſprawl, and buffet the adverſe ele- 
ments, till, faint and exhauſted, we wake from the delirious 
lumber, and find that we have toiled in vain. : 
| Thus do we plunge the country in ſtill deeper anguiſh, to 
prolong the feveriſh exiſtence of that ſyſtem of monopoly with 
which the Miniſter has much reaſon to be pleaſed, but which 
the people have equal reaſon to curſe, from their very hearts. 
—[t is not enough that magazines of proviſions are to be 
eſtabliſhed upon our coaſts, that the Chouans and Vendeeans 
may have bread, while Britons flatve. Stores are alſo to be 
ſent to the JYe/t- Indies, and, in the chance of war, perhaps, 
to be committed to the waves or the devouring flames ; while 
the ſtarvilg people fix their imploring eyes upon their betrayers, 
expecting in vain their iron hearts to melt in compaſſion for 
their miſeries and their ſufferings. 

Citizens, there is another part of this curious ſyſtem upon 
which I mult ſay a few words: I mean the ſubſcriptions which 
you have ſeen advertiſed in the public papers.— Citizens, I 
am aware how ungracious a taſk it is to repreſent, in unfa- 
vourable colours, a tranſaction of this kind. But let the facts 
be ſtated, and let Reaſon judge, whether this indeed be cha- 
rity, or only a ſtate- trick to bolſter up the popularity of a 
meaſure which ſo many circumſtances conſpire to render 
odious. I wiſh not to aſſign a ſeifiſh motive where a gene- 
rous one can be found; unleſs the weight of argument is ſuch 
that juſtice, eternal juſtice ! to which all conſiderations mult 
bow down, calls upon me to incline my judgment to the 
unfavourable fide : but let us conſider a little the nature of 
this ſubſcription. It is called an act of charity: but Charity 
has loſt its meaning, if it ſignifies the giving of alms to pro- 
mote deſolation, cruelty, and war. What e can make 
amends to the widow who ſhall loſe her huſband in this mad 
cruſade? to the child who ſhall loſe his parent ? or the aged 
father who ſhall loſe his child ? I ſhall take no particular no- 
tice, at this time, of the ſtrong reaſons there are to ſuf; 
that collections of this kind are frequently abuſed and per- 
verted in their application, and rendered ſubſervient to the 
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purpoſes of political proſtitution, inſtead of being applied to 
the noble purpoſes of benevolence; but I ſhall take the li- 
berty of ſhewing you who the movers of this ſubſcription are, 
and then leave you to judge whether it is, in reality, an ex- 
ertion cf manly liberality, or an aitifice to give popularity to 
a meaſure to which the people are found to have ſenſe enough 
to be generally averſe. 

Permit me to remind you of the circumſtances under which 
this fubſcription has been brought before you. Let me aſk 
you, in the firſt place, What is the — of the expedition 
to which this ſubſcription applies? Is it not clear and evi- 
dent, that the hope of recovering the e- [nd:a iſlands is, 
in re2lity, the foundation for continuing, during another year, 
this war of unparalleled deſolation ?—In what manner is that 
war to be carried on? An immenſe loan is to be raiſed, in a 
great meaſure from theſe very ſubſcribers to the predicted wi- 
dows and orphans of thoſe who are going to inevitable de- 
ſtruction in the Weſt-India expedition Here is diſintereſt. 
edneſs! This mad cruſade is thus to be carried On another 
year, to the deſtruftion of thouſands and tens of thouſands 
more of our fellow beings !-—-Here is humanity !—T his is 
commercial and political charity! Thouſands more are to be 
maſſacred, and a ſubſcription is opened by the Weſt-India 
Merchants and Money-jubbers to make the maſſacre popular, 
Millions are to be borrowed, to carry on this maſlacre ; and 
the people are to bear the burthen! Aye; but the Veſi-India 
Merchants are to have the loan. But remember that lending is 
in this inſtance, the moſt profitable uſe to which they can 
apply their money, Nor is this all : the loan itſelf is made— 
the war is continued—to defend their monopoly. 

Will the maſs of the people in this country ever receive 
20 millions of advantage from the poſſeſſion of the whole Eaſt 
India Iſlands, if it were poſſible to poſſeſs them? If not, who 
are the perſons to be advantaged ? 'T he combinations of Weſt 
India Merchants; who, having got the planters in their pow- 
er, reap the profits, and command the price of the article 
which they diſpoſe of. Theſe. are the men who are to reap 
the advantage! For them this war is to be carried on another 
year] for them 20 millions more of Britiſh treaſure are to be 
expended, and the miſeries of aggravated famine are to ſeize 
upon the vitals of the people. Deſolation is to rage on, in 
England, France, Germany, and the Weſt- Indies, that a few 
individuals may be enabled to carry on one ſyſtem of mono- 
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poly at the Eaſt end of the town, and to ſupport another ſyſtem 
of monopoly at the Weſt end of the town, which has robbed 
the people of their rights, their independence, and their ſuf. 
frages! 

A brief ſtatement of facts relative to theſe loans will ſhew 

ou how well it is worth the while of theſe monied men to 
bolſter up a war by an occaſional ſubſcription. You are 
told, it is true, that the money is borrowed at 3 per cent. 
Yes, but perhaps you borrow at the rate of 58/. for 100/. 
ergo, you pay 100/. for every 58“. which makes it 54 per cent 
at once. But this is not all. There are the profits of a lot- 
tery, by which the morals of the people are to be debauched 
for the benefit of the higher orders; and there are, alſo, your 
bonuses, your douceurs, and a heap of complicated &cs. too 
myſterious for us plain men to underſtand. Add to this, the 
ſubſcriber to theſe loans is to receive intereſt from the day the 
bargain is made, without advancing a ſingle ſhilling of the 
capital for ſix weeks or three months; and a part of it for nine 
months after ſubſcription. Thus you ſee, at once, that the 
{ſtagnation of commerce is compenſated to the monied man, 
by the quick return, and immenſe intereſt of his money; and 
by the power and patronage ſo advantageous in a thouſand 
{ſhapes and forms, which he thus procures.— Well then who 
are the men that have brought forward this ſubſcription ? 
Read over the whole liſt, and ſcarcely a man will you find 
among them who is not a dealer in government Jloans—a go- 
vernment contractor —a government agent—or a Welt India 
monopoliſt. Theſe are the men, then, for whom the people 
of Britain are to groan, and {weat, and bleed through another 
campaign; and who, to encourage us in this unnatural conteſt, 
make an oſtentatious diſplay of their benevolence in ſubſcribing 
for a month's bread and water for the widows and orphans of 
thoſe who expole themſelves to pe ſtilence and ſlaughter in 
their quarrel, 

If men want to ſhew their charity, let them not confine 
it to ſets and deſcriptions. Let them relieve diſtreſs, by 
whatever cauſe it may be produced; and not thus hold out 
their pretended liberality as a Jure td tempt mankind to ſhed 
their blood in a ſtruggle in which that claſs of ſociety from 
which the ſoldiers and ſeamen are ſelected, can have no poſh- 
ble intereſt. 

I now proceed to the remaining branch of my ſubject, the 
Eaſt India Companv; another great pillar of that ſyſtem of 

menopolizing corruption which is the ſouice of our * 
; ere 
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Here we have at once a ſingle mercantile firm who are ſaid 
to have entered into a conſpiracy to buy the Houſe of Commons, 
Guy Vaux entered into a conſpiracy to blow up the parha- 
ment—Charles the Second entered into a conſpiracy to do 
without one; and certain terrible fellows, fince known by the 
name of acquitted felons, were accuſed of a conſpiracy to re- 
form it. But aſk Mr. Pitt, and he will tell vou that the moſt 
ſenſible conſpiracy of all was that of the Eaſt India Company 
to buy the parliament. But after caſling up their accounts, 
and finding thev could only buy up one third, they reſolved 
to ſave their money, and leave that honourable houſe to its 
native purity. But though they did not execute their plan, 
their Nabobs are very well repreſented in the Commons“ 
Houle of Parliament: and ſo long as their charter depends 
upon parliamenta”y influence, it is but in little danger. I ſhall 
not, at this time, enter at large into the validity of the arguments 
by which the perpetuity of this charter is ſupported; nor enlarge 
upon the parliamentary influence which this company poſſeſſes. 
The late election in the city of London has ſufficiently evinced 
this; and the night is too far ſpent to ſuffer me to enter upon 
a detail ſo full of the enormities of corruption; neither ſhall 
J, at this time, enter into a ſpeculative examination of the 
foundation upon which charters ſtand; becauſe it would lead 
me into a wider field of enquiry than time will permit. I 
recommend, however, this ſubject to your ſerious enquiry z 
contident that you mult agree with me, that all monopoly is 
injuſtice, and political abomination: confident, alſo, that 
when you have enquired, you will find that the ſyſteins of 
monopoly and borough-mongering corruption are ſo intimately 
entwined together, that it is impoſſible to remedy the miſchiets 
of the one without reforming the abuſes of the other. Twin 
plants from one common root of political depravity, they 
muſt flouriſh or muſt fall together. And if flouriſh much 
longer they unfortunately ſhould —farewell to all the bloſſoms 
and herbage of human comfort, for like the Upas of Java, the 
blighting dews ſhed from their noxious branches {ſpread de- 
{olation and ſterility throughout the land. | 

Having thus ſhewn the intereſt which miniſters and opu- 
lent money-dealers have in promoting the ſyſtem of war, I 
ſhall proceed, in the next Lecture, to ſhew the horrors of the 
ſyſtem itſelf, and the miſcries it brings upon the great body 
of the people. 
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CITIZENS, 


Ir there be a truth more clear than all others, it is this, that 
the whole human race has but one common intereſt: namely 
the promotion of the general welfare. Without entering 
into any profound ſpeculation relative to the views and objects 
of human exiſtence, one need but be told to feel, with irre- 
ſiſtible force, that the chief and proper purſuit of every hu- 
man being is happineſs; and that, as it conſtitutes true and 
genuine wiſdom in the individual, to purſue this happineſs 
with the utmoſt prudence and diſcernment, ſo is it a degree 
of virtue equally great to purſue, with equal ſolicitude, the 
general happineſs and welfare of the human ſpecies: the par- 
ticular and the general duty differing only in this, that what 
is mere prudence, when applied to the individual, becomes 
godlike virtue when applied in ſo large and liberal a way as to 
enfold the whole univerſe in one large embrace. If this be, as I 
believe it is, a poſition which no . can overthrow— 
which no details of garbled and miſrepreſented facts can poſ- 
ſibly counterbalance in the ſcale of reaſon, then have we 
much occaſion to be aſtoniſhed at the general conduct and 
language of the human race. When we hear men talk- 
ing of natural enemies, of nations whoſe local ſituation ren- 
ders them hoſtile to our happineſs, and whoſe throats it is 
therefore a duty to ſubjett to the butchering edge of war, we 
ought, ſurely, to uſe a little reflection, before we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be infuriated with a baneful enthuſiaſm hoſtile 
alike to ourſelves and our neighbours! Surely it is worth 
while to enquire whether, in reality, inſtead of natural enemies 
all the people of all the different nations under the ſun be 
not upon the general plan and intereſts of nature, the proper 
and neceſſary friends of each other? Ought they not to be 
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linked together—and would they not, if they were wiſe, be 
ſo linked in one common league of amity and protection for 
the promotion of their mutual happineſs and welfare, and the 
reciprocal ſupply of their different wants and imperfettions ? 
Would not, by ſuch reciprocation, each individual be able to 
reap a larger harveſt of felicity than can poſſibly be in the 

wer and enjoyment of that ſelfiſh being, who labours ſingle- 
handed for himſelf, and not regarding others, by others is 
not regarded. Nay, would not the advantage of ſuch reci- 
procation be greater than the moſt ſucceſstul oppreſſor ever 
reaped by his oppreſſion, even-ſuppoling that his breaſt could 
be always callous to the ſufferings of the oppreſled, 

To purſue this general happineſs one would ſuppoſe, a pri- 
ori, muſt be the general wiſh and univerſal deſire of mankind: 
and, perhaps, to purſue it, is a deſire which never was eradi- 
cated entirely from the human breaſt, But there are, unfor- 
tunately, deluſions which frequently pervert the human judg- 
ment, and prevent us from purſuing with conſiſtency, the 
moſt obvious maxims of wiſdom and intereſt. Elſe, who fo 
dull as not to perceive that this general happineſs can only be 
promoted by a ſyſtem of amity and peace? Are not that plen- 
ty, that ſecurity, that intellectual expanſion and felicity 
which can never be expected to be found but in the lap of 
peace, advantages ſo conſiderable that one muſt bluſh to 
think that any human being ſhould be ſo blind as not to 
perceive how excellent a thing it muſt be to dirett the facul- 
ties of the human race towards the ſecurity, inſtead of the 
violation, of theſe enjoyments, 

But alas, Citizens, in this reſpect, undoubtedly, ſpecula- 
tive reaſon and practical knowledge ſtand in oppoſition to 
each other: that*is to ſay, the machinations of an intereſted 
few have generally driven mankind into a courſe direttly oppo- 
ſite from that which unclouded and diſintereſted reaſon would 
have dictated. Inſtead of peace being univerſally courted by 
the human ſou], the hiſtory of the univerſe is one continued 
narrative of ferocity and carnage—of ſtruggles of ambition, 
{trife, hatred, fury and defolation—trom the contemplation 
of which reaſon recoils, and human nature ſhrinks with in- 
ſtinctive horror. In ſhort, though there is no calamity which 
can poſſibly be conceived, no degree of miſery to which the 
human being can be ſubjetted that is not neceffarily produced 
by this ſyſtem of war, —yet war! war! war! has been the 
eternal order of the day ever fince man has had a hand to 
uplift in ſlaughter, or to record in words or ſymbols the 1 
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of his malignant frenzy. By this the child is robbed of the 
parent who ſhould have guided him to manhood through the 
aths of virtue, and have inftilled the principles of truth and 
Juſtice. By this the wife is robbed, of the hope and comfort 
of her heart—is doomed in early youth to widowhood and 
fruitleſs lamentation; and that beauty which ſhould have 
gladdened the manly ſoul of a worthy and profitable member 
of ſociety, is conſumed, at the ſileut tomb, in tears and anguiſhy 
to the neglect, perhaps, of thoſe infams whole orphan eyes 
look up to her for protection, and are anſwered only with 
wailings of deſpair and ſhrieks of harror,—O “ child of mi- 
« [ery baptized in tears!” what is thy future proſpett of 
atunement ?— W hat is the inheritance purchaſed by a — 
blood ?—Cheerleſs calamity and rayleſs ignorance —Life 
without hope !—a world without a friend! | 
By this ſyſtem of war, alſo, the aged parent, whoſe white 
locks ſhould command our reverence, whote enfeebled joints 
worn out, perhaps, in promoting the beſt interefts of his fel- 
low beings, furniſh, one would ſuppole, irreſiſtible, appeals, 
not to the compaſſion, but to the juſtice of mankind—that jul- 
tice which ought to prevent the poſſibility of a being thus 
worn out in uſeful] labour, draining the laſt bitter dregs of 
life amidſt the aggravated calamities of famine, and the priva- 
tion of every hope and comfort - By his ſyſtem of war he 
is robbed of the aſſiſtance of that uſeful arm which returned, 
with kindred juſtice, that aſſiſtance imparted in the years of 
heipleſs infancy. Robbed of this prop he droops negletted 
and forlorn: and ſpite of the oſtentatious charity of the couns 
try, reſidences are no longer to be found capacious enough to 
vive ſh:Iter to all the hoary heads expoſed, in the laſt teeble 
extremiti2s of diſeaſe, © to bear the peiting of the pitilels 
« form!“ I 
By this, arts are deftroyed, manufactures languiſh, the im- 
provements of human intcllett are {uſpended, and every vir- 
tuous energy of the human mind is rooted up, to plant in the 
place of thoſe powers and accompliſhments which dignity the 
}uman character, a dark and ſavage enthuſiaſm, a luſt of blood 
more ferocious than that of the tyger, and more intractable 
than that of the Hyæna. The beaſt of prey pants not to tear 
the quivering limbs of bis victim except a ſtung by hun- 
A raving pangs, But the tool of miniſterial or royal am- 
ition deſtroys for ſpert, and gazettes and proclamations trums 
pet forth theſe multiplied decds of intany, call mem glory, 
and gild them with the claims of vir/ue, becauſe they are too 
| H 2 enormous 
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enormous to be claſſed under any deſcription of vice for 
which human invention has been able to find a name. 

Let us reflet—O my fellow citizens] parts of my exiſt- 
ence ! portions of that animated frame of nature, of which 


every one who thinks himſelf an individual whole is a blaſ- 
phemer !—Ye dear OS. limbs, nerves, and portions 


of this great ſyſtem of intelligence and ſenſation! rellect 
awhile—Call home your fcattered thoughts and diſtracted 
paſſions. Let fympathy and meditation baniſh for awhile 
thoſe ſordid cares and ſenſual diffipations that enflaye us, and 
let reaſon ſtand arbiter, while | exhibit to you imperfett pic- 
tures of WHAT MAN IS, and WHAT Man MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN, 

Picture to yourſelves the deſolated ſcene which every cor- 
ner of the univerſe preſei ts: fields drenched in gorc—towns 
depopulated and cities laid waſte—harveſts trampled down and 
villages deſerted ! ſterility 5 in the happieſt and ſecur- 
eſt regions claiming, half partnerſhip with culture) and 
penury and wretchedneſs drinking the vital ſpirits of two 
thirds, at leaſt, of the human face. Such is the rude outline 
of the preſent picture Such are the fruits of glory and of 
war. But think awhile— think what might have been the 
condition of mankind, if this deſolating * 4k had never been 
adopted—if peaceful arts had been cultivated with half the 
diligence devoted to thoſe of war:—it the improvement of a 
grateful ſoil, if the extenſion of uſeful arts had employed our 
conſtant attention, and the expanſion of that mind, which is, 
in reality, the true and wo”. exiſtence of man: for without 
mind what were we but uſeleſs effigies, leſs durable and there- 
fore leſs valuable than the Parian buſt or ſtatue which exhibits 
the fabled form of ſome Grecian deity? If all the energies 
were thus employed in promoting the happineſs of the human 
race that have been employed for its deſtruction, nay, if al! 
the reſources that have been exhauſted in reducing Europe to 
a ſtate of famine and depopulation, had been e in 
cultivating the earth, in turning barren heaths, and winnow- 
ing ſands into fields of fertility and cultivation, (and deſert 
ſands themſelves will yield to human culture, nor is the ſpot to 
be found, on the whole ſurface of the globe, fo really barren 
that human labour and ingenuity cannot make it productive!) 
how might theſe reſources have transformed this wilderneſs of 
a world we inhabit, in which ſcarcely one fourth is yet tolera- 
bly cultivated, into an Eden of felicity ! How might joy and 
fertility have ſmiled around us! How might population have 

increaſed 
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increaſed and multiplied, while famine and penury ſhould 
have been words to be met with only in the fabling pages of a 
romance, like Giant and Incubus in ancient legends, which 
amaze our imaginations without alarming our credulity. Let 
us conſider what ſmiling proſperity might have been diſſemi- 
nated to every individual; while perhaps the toil of an hour or 
two per day, a mere recreation of healthful exerciſe, had 
been all that, at this time, would have been requiſite to 
be endured by any individual in the purſuits neceſſary 
for his ſubſiſtence. So might the other portions of the day 
be devoted to the improvements of intelle& : while our 
ſurly paſſions (the children of, this martial ſyſtem) being 
exterminated from our breaſts, and our minds no longer being 
harraſſed with the tormenting cares and anxieties by which we 
now are doomed to earn a ſcanty ſuſtenance for ourſelves and 
our families, an incalculable longevity might havebeen added 
to our other innumerable bleſſings; and we might no more 
have conſidered as fables all that has been told us of the pro- 
tracted youth, and lengthened ſpan of exiſtence aſcribed to 
the golden æra. | 

itizens, is this picture, think ye, a mere flight of ima- 
gination? Have I drawn a ſcene of fabled felicity, which no 
human wiſdom, no human virtue, no human powers of intel- 
lect could have realized? If you think ſo, I will tell you how 
you may be convinced of your error: Turn over. the pages 
of hittory, and read the catalogues of murders with which 
dignified heroes and titled conquerors have blotted the annals 
of the human race. Think of the monſtrous devaſtations 
which have ſpread their fame! Think how many fertile fields 
have been laid waſte; how many villages have been deſtroyed, 
how many millions have fallen victims to the famine and 
peſtilence bred by the warlike ſy{ten ! Recollect alſo what 
a tendency there is in the human conſtitution to increaſe in 
population, to ſpread wider and wider the circle of civila- 
yon, and to multiply the arts and improvements of life. 
Conſider alſo, how very large a portion of human labour, nay, 
of the human race is at this time conſumed by the luxuries 
and vices of thoſe orders of ſociety by whoſe ambition the 
ſyſtem of war is promoted; calculate likewiſe the immenſe 
ſums that are annually, monthly, nay daily and hourly ex- 
pended in mad and abſurd crulades to deltroy the opinions, 
to root out the faith, or to exterminate the liberties of man- 
kind; and then I believe you will be convinced at once, 
chat what now appears but a fabulous creation of the heated 


brain 
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brain might have been the real condition of the uni- 
verſe, it this ſyſtem of war had not checked the growth of 
intellect and virtue, and blighted the hopeful buds of human 


N 
ell then, Citizens, what are we to conclude from 
this? are we to conclude that neighbouring countries are 
the natural enemies of each other, that is to ſay, that from the 
very conſtitution of nature, they have a neceſſary intereſt in 
roying one another? or that ambitious rulers, ſanguinary 
heroes, and rapacious war-miniſters are the only natural, or 
to ſpeak more properly, the unnatural enemies of their reſpec. 
tive countries ? The fact is, that the man who is, in reality, 
the enemy of any country is thereby an enemy to all. He may 
talk of his hatred to Frenchmen, of his hatred to Republicans, 
of kis hatred to Infidels | but if he hate any thing that bears the 
ſhape and ſtamp of humanity, he is the enemy of the whole 
human race; and as ſuch ought to be conſidered, in a more 
ſerious point of view than the tyger and the hyena, to whoſe 
ferocious appetites 1 have already alluded. 

How comes it then that nationality has ſo long abuſed our 
underſtandings ? how came it that at one period of our hiſtory 
ve were in the habit ot calling every man a Frenchman that 
was not an Engliſhman, and conſidering every man whom we 
called a Frenchman as an cnemy or a wild beaſt ? How comes 
it that we are ſtill inſtructed to conſider every Frenchman as 
the natural enemy of this country, unleſs he be the avowed 
ſupporter of the moſt abominable deſpotiſm that ever diſturbed 
the tranquillity of the world ? 

| Natural Enemies ! Citizens, I know not - hardly 
what tort of conſtruction io put upon theſe fanciful ſyllables 
the ſe ſuperſtitious denominations this cabaliſtic jargon !— 
I wi!l not talk of ideas: the purpoſes of tyranny and ſuperſti- 
tion are beſt ſerved by making uſe of words that have no 
ideas annexed to them: and therefore it is that this unmean- 
ing cant—this contradittory nothingneſs—this myſtical non- 
ſenſe has been invented. a 

What is this nature? Teil me ye ſophiſts, ye who firſt 
abuſe our eas, that you may afterwards abuſe our under- 
ſtandings, and then, by way of climax, deprive us of our 
rights and our cxitence! tell me, I ſay, ye juggling ſo- 
phiſts, what do you mean by nature? Do you mean to create 
a fourth deity to add to to your Trinity? Do you mean to 
repreſent to us, under the denomination of nature, ſome unde- 


ſcribable divinity whole laws you pretend to propound, though 
you 
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you pretend not to know the volume in which they are writ- 
ten? If this be the ſort of meaning, or no meaning, which you 
affix to the word nature, I contels you come Diwan with 
a logic fo ſubtle that I cannot anſwer you—becauſe I cannot 
comprehend you. . But if, by nature you mean the deduttions 
and calculations drawn from the harmonized ſyſtem of the 
univerſe—the laws of general intereſt deducible from what I 
call nature, that is to ſay, the phenomena of the world, then 
do I ſay that natural enmity is nothing more than a contemp- 
tible and unintelligible affectation of ſpeech, a falſe metaphor, 
in wich the epithet and the ſubſtantive are at wer, and de- 
ſlroy each other. Nature is the whole; and the law of na- 
ture (if we admit ſuch language) muſt be laid for the good 
of the whole, 

Now enmity is the hoſtility of parts; and it can never be 
for the good of the whole that the parts ſhould be tearing each 
other to pieces; it never can accord with nature, that is with 
the ſyſtem of general happiritſs by which the welfare of all 
nature is to be promoted, that enmity ſhould ſubſiſt at all 
or in other words, that the right hand ſhould ſtruggle to de- 
ſtroy tae left, How comes it then, that we have been fo 
long abuſed with this cant about natural enmity ? how comes 
it Citizens? It comes from this—A few arttul individuals, 
who have more underſtanding than honeſty, and more cun- 
ning taan either, haye graſped to themſelves a degree of power 
and influence which gives them an apparent intereſt diame- 
trically oppoſite to the happineſs of the great body of man- 
kind. Their intereſt is to monopolize to themſelves as much 
as they can. How is it to be done? No individual arm is 
ſtrong enough to graſp nine-tenths of the produce of eve 
man's induſtry. For the ferocious ruffian who ſhould attempt 
ſuch pillage by his fingle authority, we ſhould find a title 
that would doom him to the puniſhment of the gibbet, Some 
ſort of ſyſlem was neceflary therefore, by which theſe cun- 
ning plunderers could make that which is in 1feVf fo infamous 
apparently honourable to themſelves, .and glorious to thoſe 
whom they could make the iuſtruments of their rapacity. 
Hence came the founding words glory, renown, patristiſm, 
the honour of our country, the field of triumph, the laurel of 
victory, and all the fine phraſes wbich are in reality but ſo 
many ſplendid veils thrown over the hideous features of rapine 
and murder to conceal from the world at large the ftend-like 
horrors of their diſtorted countenances, 


The 
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The late King of Pruſſia, to whom the world has undoubt- 
edly ſeveral obligations, has, among other ſervices, been very 
forward in {tripping off the veil which uſed to cover the ſanc- 
tuary of the Cabinet, It is very true, that this great hero 
of the modern world, did not mean that all mankind ſhould 
reap the benefit of his labours. Generally ſpeaking, he 
wrote only for the illuſtrious few—a favourite courtier, 
or a nephew, or perhaps a favourite of a worſe —_— 
But ſoinehow or other it happened that thoſe inſtructions, 
meant only for the uſe of cabinet miniſters, and embryo mo- 
narchs, have found a way firſt from miniſters of flate to their 
ſecretaries, and then from their ſecretaries to their clerks, and 
from the clerks of theſe ſecretaries to the humble dependents 
upon the clerks of the clerks of the ſecretaries : and hence, 
ſomehow or other, theſe works have got occaſionally abroad, 
and tumbled into the hands—I ſhould ſay the — of the 
{winilh multitude. 

Now one of theſe books, written for the uſe of the Prince 
Royal, now King of Pruſſia, is at this time concealed within 
the traiterous walls of No. 2. Beaufort's Buildings; a friend 
was kind enough to lend me a copy, as I — of an 
edition, of which only four copies have been printed in the Eng- 
liſh language, by that lover of literary curioſities, the late Lord 
North, This book certainly contains ſome curious facts, ſen- 
timents and manners, and among the reſt a definition of poli- 
tics, which ought to have accompanied thoſe ſine ſounding 
words glory, patriotiſm, and the like already mentioned. 
This monarch ſeems to have underſtood, or to have thought 
that he underſtood what politics were as well as moſt people, 
and he tells us that a variety of words have been invented for 
the purpoſe of gloſſing certain actions that were rather too 
grols to be mentioned in plain language. Thus, for exam- 
ple, he tells us, that cheating, villainy, and plunder, are 


ter mis ſo diſhonourable, and actions fo baſe, that no man will 


pagently bear that they ſhould be applied to him: and there- 
ore, ſays he, the term politics has been invented, which is 


only a courtly phraſe to deſcribe thoſe qualifications with 


leſs groſsneſs. 
I ſhould be very ſorry to repeat the obſervation with which 
he follows up this definition; but conſidering that I have 
royal authority for it, and knowing that we ought always to 
bow down with imp'icit veneratien to every thing bearing the 
ſtamp of royalty, I will give it you, aig 
18 
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Tnis word, ſays he, was chiefly invented in compliment ta 
us, who are kings; it not being very decent to call us ſcoun- 
drels and raſcals Dropping, therefore theſe offenſive words, 
I ſhall obſerve, that the ſyſtem of politics, has undergone 
many revolutions for in defiance of all the ſublime and beau- 
tiful logic of Birke, and all the ſubtle metaphyſics of Vind- 
bam, ſo long as the world exiſls revolutions will be going 
on, and neither nations nor words, nor ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy, nor women's caps, can eſcape hem. What is the uni- 
verſe but a ſcene of eternal revolution? What is fire to-day, 
may be earth to-morrow;z and what is earth to-day may to- 
morrow mount in the element of fire, which in the revolu- 
tions of matter ſhall ſpread into air, condenſe into vapour, 
fall in ſome ſhower, or flow in ſome fertilizing ſtream to feed 
the freſhening verdure of the field; that graſs eaten by ſome 
ox or cow may be transformed into a beef-ſtake, and the next 
ſtage in this eternal revolution may metamorphoſe it into 
the muſcle, or perhaps into the tongue of a political lec- 
turer, 5 
Citizens, not only in the phyſical, but in the mental uni- 
verſe is this phenomenon to be obſerved: In fat our minds 
are in a continual ſtate of fluftuation and change—or in 
plain and ſimple language, of revolution: and every man who 
can accuſe himſelf of the crime of thought will lay his hand 
upon his breaſt and confeſs that he remembers many ſtrange 
revolutions that have taken place in his own mind. There 
are but two ſorts of beings who will deny this—thoſe who 
think that their ſubtilties and politic artifices can be pro- 
moted by the pretence of infallible conſiſtency, and thoſe 
who are too ſtupid to have any thoughts at all, Among theſe 
revolutions then of the intellectual world, have been many 
of conſiderable conſequence in the ſyſtem of ambition or 
litics. Ambition is indeed the original word. Alexander the 
Great is, I believe, one of thoſe kings in favour of whom 
the word politics was never invented. 'Thus, then, the 
ambition, or politics of rulers, of whatever denomination 
has differed very conſiderably in different periods, and 
parts of the world. | 

Alexander the Great thought that all glory, honour and 
ambitidn, conſiſted in being always either at the head of an 
why or getting drunk after victory among his courtezans ; 
his fame is founded upon deſtroying the human race in per- 
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The ambition of another great monarch, Darius of Perſia, 
was of a more politic kind. He gratified his kingly luſt of 
fame, by ſitting in 8 in his own palace, amaſſing to- 
ether the wealth of his plundered ſubjedts, and enjoying the 
uxuries of the earth. | 
This rapacious ſpirit of grandeur, however, never acquired 
ſo much reputation amongſt mankind, as the glorious pur- 
ſuits of murder and deſolation; and therefore it is that the 
hiſtories, poems, and romances of every deſcription which 
are put into the hands of youth for the purpoſe of debauch- 
ing their underſtandings, and corrupting their hearts, always 
diſplay the ravages of Czfars and Alexanders, in all the glo- 
rious colours that inſpire enthuſiaſm, and incite the deſtruc- 
tive defire of imitating their crimes. | 

That ſuch diſpoſitions are frequently implanted by the pe- 
ruſal of ſuch books I myſelf can witneſs. I remember, in 
conſequence of the hiſtory of Alexander falling into my hands 
while I was very young, being deeply ſtricken with that de- 
teſtable luſt of murder and devaſtation, called heroic fame : 
and if fortunate circumſtances had not turned my attentiog 
to the fine arts, and thence to literary ſtudy, theſe ſangui- 
nary ſentiments might have urged me at this moment, 
rod he through ſcenes of crue] carnage and deſolation, to 
feize the blood-ſtained prize, and crown my brows with 
with widows' curſes, and with orphans? tears! 

Theſe poems, and theſe hiſtories, and ſtill more the venal 
train hired to pour the poiſon of adulation into the royal ear, 
age after age perpetuated this martial enthuſiaſm, with ſome 
variations, however, in the particular colouring, At one 
time the rage was only for conquering kingdoms, and then 
giving them away again; in order to ſhow the perfect diſ- 
intereſtedneſs with which your great heroes cut the throats of 
of their fellow beings. In other inſtances plunder was. the 
ſole objeft, and the throats of men were only cut that the 
conquerors might plunder their houſes, ſell their children 
and domeſtic flaves, and expoſe their wives and daughters 
to violation. | : 

By and by the luſt of extended dominion ſeized the human 
character, and inftead of temporary plunder, a regular ſyſtem 
of pillage, that is to ſay, ot tribute, ſubſidies, and annual 
contributions, proclaimed and rewarded the proweſs of the 
conqueror, To this ſucceeded the ſyſtem of the Barbar tans, 
as they are called, who overthrew the Raman empire—and 
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© who fought not only for fame, for plunder, and for conqueſt, 
but for a home. They brought their wives and children in 
their train, and where they conquered they ſettled; ſeizing 
at the ſame time, the property, the poſſeſſions, the perſons 
of the vanquiſhed. , | 

Of this ſyſtem, theſe Barbarians, if they could have read, 
might have' found an example in Holy Writ. They, did 
pretty well, however, without the example ; and we find that® 
the ſyſtem of ambition of theſe Geths, Hunt, and Vandals, Bar- 
barians as they were, was rather more rational than any of thoſe 
that preceded.” The ſavages who inhabited ſterile countries, and 
whoſe climate was ſevere and comfortleſs, burſt like a torrent 
upon the fields and vineyards of more yur climes, and 
more cultivated nations, in which their families might be 
ſuſtained by moderate induſtry, and inſtead of wandering 
from place to place might enjoy the ſweets of a ſettled habi- 
tation, and the comforts and luxuries matured by a' warmer 
ſun, 

Ambition nextaſſumed another character, more ſoothing to tile 
youthful ſenſes, and which cannot fail of inchanting, even 
now, the imagination; nay, ſome imaginations can be youthful 
even amidft the froſt of ſixty ; and Burke, while numbering 
the white hairs that have not yet fallen from his brow, can talk 
of the age of chivalry like a boy of twenty; or armed cap- 
a- pee by fanatical prejudices, not with lance in wriſt, but 
pen in hand, can miſtake windmills for giants, and paragons , 
of licentious depravity for ſtars of glory—« full of light, and 
ſplendor, and love.” | | 

This age of chivalry had a tincture of the moſt deſpicable 
ſuperſtition—a ſuperſtition which worſhipped a cruel and 
« revengeful Being, and drew him always with nis thunder 
© round him, and ripe for the deſtruction of mankind!” a 
ſuperſtition which ſuppoſed, the way to merit the eternal re. 
wards of Paradiſe, was to plunge the ſabre into the bo- 
ſom of every being who dared to ſuppoſe that the joys of 
Paradiſe, inflead ot being derived from playing on the 
harp, and ſinging eternal hallelujahs, conſiſted in ſporting. 
with black-eyed damſels under bowers of amiraiiths and 
roſes, 4 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that this ſpirit of chivalry ' 
tended much to awaken the energies of the human mind, and 
though at firſt theſe hor were ill applied, let but ef 
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mind be properly rouſed, and all will ultimately go well. 
Though you may blunder a while in the intricate paths of 
error you will break your way through at laſt; and the tem- 
ple of truth and happineſs will be diſcovered. This diſcoyery 
once made, the enthuſiaſm which once miſled, will become 
the great guide of liberty, happineſs and juſtice, 

To chivalry alſo we are indebted for ſome obligations 
which the heart of man will not readily forget. It emanci- 
Pated the female ſex from the degraded ſtate in which they had 
too long been held; and thus ultimately redeemed half of hu- 
man intellect from that oblivion in which, to the injury of 
the whole it had been loft. But though there were particu- 
Jar characteriſtics in this ſpecies of ambition, not equally de- 
teſtable with the others, the radical vices were the ſame in 
all. They were only ſo many different ſhapes in which the 
artful few contrived to make the deluded multitude the tools 
of their monopoly and uſurpation, 

c But the age of chivalry is gone,” ſays the oracle of St. 
Omer's, © that of ſophiſters, œconomiſts and calculators has 
« ſucceeded.” It is a little ſtrange, methinks, that the moon- 
ſtruck ſupporter of the moſt infamous ſyſtem of calculation 
that ever exiſted, ſhould be the firſt to pronounce ſo flaming a 
philippic againſt this ſyſtem. Yes! the age of calculation has 
ſucceeded to the age of chivalry. Pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence are dearer to the corrupt miniſter of a corrupted coun- 
try, than the happineſs and exiſtence of his fellow beings. 
In the ſafe retreat of the cabinet, inſtead of the dangers of 
a camp, the modern votary of ambition decides by algebraical 
figures, and the cold propoſitions of arithmetic, upon the 
deſtruction of one portion of the univerſe, the depopulation 
of a ſecond, and the famine, flavery, and miſery of a third. 
Yes! the age of calculation has ſucceeded, Human paſſions, 
or human happineſs, are no lenger worthy the ſtudy of the 
Politician, It is vain to think of what would be productive 
of human happineſs—it is vain to think how the proſperity 
of millions can be advanced; a better ſyſtem of calculation, 
more important to the ſtate, occupies all the meditations of the 
ſtateſman, namely, how he ſhould be enabled, by continuing 
the war for another campaign, to have a pretence for borrow- 
ing 20 or 30 millions more, to be ſpent in contracts and pa- 
tronage, for which he is to pawn us and our poſterity for ever; 
but by which he is not only to have the advantage of gratifying 
all his commercial friends, whoſe claret, champaign, and bur- 
gundy he drinks at their hal banquets, with freſh loans, dou- 
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ceurs, bonuses, and lotteries, by which he is to plunge the 
people into ſtill greater ignorance and debauchery. Aye, 
aye Let the monied men have the profits of lotteries,” and 
let the labourer and mechanic be debauched by ſuch expedi- 
ents; for if once the common people become as moral as re- 
formers wiſh them to be, the farce is at an end, down drops 
the curtain, the gaudy puppets of corruption play their antics 
to themſe]ves, and the people pay no longer for ſuch diverſions. 
Nor does the calculation | terminate | here. Vour modern 
ſtateſman can demonſtrate, by any of the rules of arithmetic, 
how much is to be derived to himſelf by all the patronage of 
armies—navies—contracts—commiſhons, &c. how much is 
to be diſſeminated and ramified through 100,000 different 
channels to enable him to delude and miſlead fuch a portion 
the people, and to influence ſo many virtuous and indepen- 
dent members of a certain honourable houſe, which ſhall be 
nameleſs, as may render his domination as permanent, at leaſt, - 
as the ſyſtem under which that domination is ſupported. 
There was once, Citizens, ſome foundation, at leaſt, for 
ſuppoſing that the men who formed ambitious projects had 
ſome principle of honor and honeſty about them the man 
who riſks his own life, confronts every danger, and ſhares 
every hardihip--who, though decorated with pompous titles, 
wraps himſelf up in the ſame coarſe rug with his fellow ſol- 
diers, and throws himſelf upon the ſame hard ground, under the 
common canopy of heaven, leads one to ſuppoſe that an honeſt, 
though blind enthuſiaſm, and not a baſe and ſordid ſelfiſhneſs, 
is the ſource of his error. But the ſneaking, cold hearted 
calculator who, in the ſecurity of the cabinet, adjuſts the 
average price of human blood, and plans campaigns in which 
famine and devaſtation are to ravage whole continents, or wha + 
iſſues, amidſt the exceſſes of a luxurious table, his ſavage 
orders for the devaſtation of one portion of the world, and 
the ſtarving of another, excites ſomething ſo like contempt 
in our breaſts, at the ſame time that he provokes our indig- 
nation, that it requires every exertion of philoſophy to avoid 
that abſolute deteſtation which one would wiſh never to en- 
tertain againſt any individual whatever, He who thus de- 
votes to deſtruttion thoſe whoſe hardſhips he has not the in- 
trepidity to ſhare, has not even the excuſes of the hero. The 
latter is an open highwayman who riſks his life in his vocation, 
while the other is like a dark aſſaſſin, who gets behind a 
hedge, or a wall, to ſhoot you as you paſs, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of the pillage in ſafety, _ | SET 
| | Such, 
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Such, Citizens, is the hiſtory, of the revolutions of ambi- 
tion—the faithful deſcription. of the different ſtages through 
which glory has paſſed during her career on earth; But in 
the midſt of this variety there is one common principle to be 
found namely, the aggrandizementiof a few individuals, and 
the monopoly of that which ought to be participated in free- 
dom and happineſs by the whole: in other words, the deſire of 
reaping. not only the profit of their on particular ta- 
lents and faculties, but of monopvlizing all the advantages of 
the talents and faculties of others. TT 

Shall I deſcend to further particulars? Shall I ſtew you the 
monſtrous depravities of heart into which mankind have fre- 

uently been led by this ſelfiſh and deteſtable ambition? Shall 
| call to your minds how the human character has frequently 
blackened from crime to crime—that from open murderers 
we have become aſſaſſins; that from aſſaſſination e have pro- 
ceeded to mix the poiſonous drug in the bowl of pleaſure; 
and how, at laſt, in the grand climax of human wickedneſs, 
conſpiracies have been — to ſtarve whole nations in 
order to eradicate principles which threaten the world with 
regeneration, and monopolizing tyrants with the overthrow 
of that power they have ſo long abuſed. O ſyſtem of hor- 
rors! what words ſhall paint thy deteſtable enormities?—lt 
is not enough that mankind are to fall under the edge of the 
ſword—it is not enough that the diſeaſes of a camp are to help 
forward the buſineſs of deſtruction the gold of one country 
wrung from the exceſſive induſtry of its population, is to be 
ſent to adjoining countries to purchaſe inſurrection to ſow 
the ſeeds of treachery—to perpetuate the reign of infamy and 
intrigue, and to aggravate factions to — 70 rage, that the 
crimes thus purchaſed by our bribery and corruption may be 
urged, by the very purchaſers, as reaſons againſt the adoption 
of thoſe principles, which this baſe ſyſtem of corruption is 
carried on to overthrow ! Even this is not enough the climax 
is yet to come. Britain was once ſuppoſed to have an open 
and generous character; and the baſeſt and moſt abandoned 8 
individual, whom the vices and corruptions of the great had 
robbed almoſt of the form of humanity, if he bore the name 
of Briton, diſdained to ſtrike a proſtrate enemy, or to repeat 
the blow when his antagoniſt lay bleeding at his feet. But 
this trait which ſtill marxs the individual—tor it is curious to 
oblerve how long the human character will ſometimes reſiſt 
the vicious influence ot its government — This trait, which 
{till remains deeply rooted in the heart of the TIE | 
alas, 
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alas, exterminated from the national character. Not having 
the open, manly courage — for who has open, manly cour 
when engaged in a bad cauſe ? — not having the open, man 
courage to meet a people fairly in the field, who are ſtruggh 
for that deareſt, beſt, and only boon of life, liberty /—the vi 
ſpring of human exiſtence !—not having this courage, and 
knowing that our gallant ſoldiers turn with abhorrence from 
ſuch an unnatural ſtruggle, baſe arts have been uſ vile 
conſpiracy, whoſe magnitude alone conceals its horrid infamy, 
is entexed into {o farve 24 millions of human beings !!!—ſtarve 
24 millions! Canſt thou ſtop here, Corruption? If baſe de- 
ſigning malice could execute a ſcheme ſo damnable!, can 
ſavage policy expect to draw the line, and ſay thus far ſhall 
the devaſtation go, but it ſhall proceed no farther? Canſt 
thou, wild framer of a plan ſo bateful ! be mad enough to 
hope that the dreadful conſequences would not ſpread even 
to that people whom thou haſt made unwitting inſtruments 
of ſuch wickedneſs ? Couldſt thou ſuppoſe that France could 
be ſtarved and deſtroyed, and Bfitain not ſink into the ſame 
vortex? If thou couldſt it is plain proof, indeed, that 
calculations extended no further than the rule of three !—that 
thou art ignorant of the phyſical as well as the moral laws of 
that univerſe to which thou art a ſhame, and thy exaltation is 
a diſgrace, Nay, thy ignorance ſtops not there. Didſt thou 
but even know the ſprings of commerce—that darling ſyſtem 
which plunders the univerſe for revenue to diſtribute among 
thy dirty paraſites and baſe ſupporters—9idft thou but under- 
and even the ſpirit of commerce, thou wouldeſt perceive 
that it is impoſſible to ſtarve one country, without bringing 
famine upon every country that approximates. The merchant 
is no reſpecter of theſe diſlinctions—tell not me of the mer- 
chant of this country, or the merchant of the other—He has 
no country—l[ntereſt is his native land—gold is the vital ſpring 
of the commercial conſtitutiou ; and his attachments are de- 
termined, not by a line upon the map, but by a piece of ſcrib- 
bled paper; and the particular chamber of his beſt affections 
is frequently deſignated by a black patch, with a white ſcrawl 
in it, at tne corner. This is the country of the merchant. 
Wherever, therefore, he can get the largeſt profit ; be it in 
the land of friend or the land of foe, there * will take his com- 
modity. Thus when you ſtarve a neighbouring country, the 
ſtores that ſhould feed your own people will, ſomehow or 
other, find the way into that country; becauſe a better price 
can be made of them there than at home. This is not all. 
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You throw the torch of deſtruction into the granary where 
the fruits of human indufiry are hoarded, and burn it: or 
perchance it is floating in ſome veſſel; and leaſt it ſhould fall 
into the hands of the enemy, you ſcuttle it, and it is ſunk to 
the bottom of the ocean. 

Is it your enemy's boſom only that you gall by this con- 
duct? Are you ignorant that every gfain of wheat, of which 
you rob your enemy muſt inevitably rob yourfelf half a grain? 
Are you ignorant that it is better for your enemy to take thoſe 
neceſlary articles than that they ſhould be thus deſtfoyed ? 
Do you not know, that it is even better for your enemies to 
be in abundance, while you are in want, than to ſhare the 
famine with you? becatiſe, in the former inſtance, all other 
countries will pour their ſupplies into your market: but, if 
your enemy ſhare the diſtreſs, your market can be only half 
ſupplied; for they have the ſame mercantile temptation to hold 
out as you have. You cannot fetter the ſpirit, though you 
may debauch the foul of commerce. You cannot cut its 
wings, —lt will fly through the air, ſcud under the waves, 
elude your policy, and find itſelf a mart. Nor does it ſtop 
even here. Could you monopolize all the granaries of the 
univerſe; could you make yourſeives abound in this hone 
wealth—{honeſt wealth diſhoneſt iy obtained) what would be 
the conſequence? Is there no effect produced by fanine, but 
famine itſelf ? Is not the concomitant of want contagious diſ- 
eaſe? and do you not know that, even within the walls of 
this city, during the laſt winter, hundreds of human beings 
fell a prey to the contagious diſeaſes which the want of a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of the neceſſaries of life produced? Well, 
then, ſuppoſe your fine golden dream of the miſery, and ruin 
and deſolation of Francc—of famine ſtalking through every 
ftreet, with ſhrieks, and groans, and madneſs in her train, 
blaſting their fields and vineyards, ſweeping down their vil- 
lages, and depopulating their cities What then ?—Conta- 
gion would have followed, and that contagion, in all human 
probability, muſt have ſeized upon the vitals of the country 
inflicting this barbarous puniſhment: for puniſhment, it 
ſeems, is now to be the reward of virtuous principles and 
exertions. 

"Theſe projects, however, have been diſappointed. France 
will not be ſtarved; France will not be beaten down. The 
proſtituted leaders of the rebellious ſections, purchaſed with 
the gold of coaleſeed cabinets, — thoſe leaders, at heart, I be- 
heve, corrupt and intriguing royaliſts, making uſe of deluded 
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republicans as the inſtruments of their baſe deſigns, may riſe, 
in ill-timed inſurrefion, againſt the uſurpi 2 
(alſo, perhaps, in ſome of its paris, corrupted by the ſame 
means] and thus by an ill-timed ſtruggle, poſtpone a 
while the glorious triumph of liberty; but it will be but for a 
while. Even now, conqueſt, fame and Bach ſpread their 
olden wings over the cauſe of liberty, truth, and juſtice ! 
hey muſt triumph: the expiring pangs and ftruggles of 
deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, and falſehood, may be many and ſe- 
vere, and their laſt agonies may produce occaſional efforts of 
ftrength and energy: but, if 1 miſtake not, the doom is 
ſealed 3 Truth — prevail; and che invincible arm of Vir- 
tue ſhall beat down the ſyſtems of corruption that have ſo 
long been deſolating the univerſe, and deſtroying the vital 
bappineſs of mankind. 
rance has at laſt weathered the ſtorm of famine. Take 
from your American merchants an account of their preſent 
expectations in this reſpect, They will tell you, that in the 
French markets, they cannot even get, at this time, for large 
cargoes, a greater price than the corn was bought up for in 
America; and therefore, knowing how wile and excellent an 
adminiſtration they have to deal with in this country, they 
very prudently throw their cargoes, every now and then, 
in the way of the Britiſi cruiſers; in order that they ma 
have the 4 of being taken, and brought ſafe into an 
Engliſh port; where, be their cargoes what they will—be 
they eatable or be they not be they fit for one ſwiniſh mul- 
titude, or even unfit for another, a good ſound price will be 
paid with all cxpences of freightage, and 10 per cent. profits 
to the adventurous owner, as a reward and compenſation for 
the misfortune he has met with in not being able to reach 
his deſtined port. 

But do not ſuppoſe, Citizens, that the American is the only 
man wiſe enough to have learned the benefit of being cap- 
tured. A very little while ago, I received the particulars of 
an act of dexterity prattiſed by a Dane upon the Engliſh 
coaſts. This Dane finding that his corn would not have ſo 
good a market in France, as he imagined when he ſhipped 
it, cruiſes off one of our ports, till he meets an American 
veſſel. © how came you here?“ ſays the American, & you 
will be taken:“ Why that is the very thing I want,” ſays 
the Dane. * Is it ſo,” ſays the American; © then I will t 


care that you ſhall not want it.” Away goes the American 
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and gives information that a Daniſh veſſel is cruiſing in the 
neighbourhood, loaded with corn for France. Out whips the 
revenue cutter ; and the willing captive is brought into port, 
where he gets Io per cent. upon his goods, and all expences of 
freightage. 

Thus ende, then, the project of ſtarving France; and when. 
ever any country has an individual in it, that is baſe enough to 
form the project of ſtarving another country, and when that 
country is ſo loſt to humanity, as to ſuffer a miniſter to attempt 
to execute ſuch projects, may the aim be diſappointed, and 
may the cataſtrophe (with reſpect to the country threatened) 
be the ſame as in this inſtance! O that I could rationally add 
 —may that offending country however eſcape the puniſh- 
ment it deſerves. 

But it 1s in vain, it is abſurd to wiſh for contradictions : 
and the country that dares be baſe and profligate, enough 
to uplift the arm of violence againſt the principles 
ef truth, liberty, and juſtice, muſt take the conſequence :— 
for ſufferance is only to be avoided by virtuous principle; 
and he who departs from principle muſt receive the dreadful 
puniſhment which belongs to unprincipled conduct 
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A further Enquiry into the CALAuITIES produced 
by the SysTEM of UsURPATiON and CORRUP- 
TION. Lecture the FixTH.—Containing the 
Second Part of the PieruxE of the Horrors of 
War. Delivered Wedneſday Oct. 21, 1795. 


CITIZENS, 


Warn I conſider the magnitude and importance of my 
ſubjett—when I recollett what a monſtrous aſſociation of 
horrors and miſeries has, from generation to generation, 
been introduced among mankind by the devouring ſyſtem of 
military ambition: I bluſh to recolleft how faint a picture 
I have been able to preſent you. I have touched, it is true, 
upon ſome of the private calamities which come home, in 
many, many, melancholy inſtances, to every man's buſineſs 
and boſom ; I have endeavoured to awaken your ſympath 
for the widowed wife, the orphan infant, and the helpleſs 
parent, robbed in his declining years of the prop and 
ſtay of his age, and left to all the anxieties of paternal 
fondneſs, and the miſeries of ſurrounding penury. I have 
endeavoured to deſcribe to you ſome part (ſmall part indeed, 
have I been able to deſcribe) of the miſeries which through 
every department of ſociety, through every connection dear 
to the heart of man, muſt inevitably be produced, and has 
ſo long been produced by this mad ſyſtem to which we are 
devoted by our rulers. But, Citizens, when I review this 
icture, I find that I have touched only, in feeble ſhades, 
La of the leſs-important groups ; but that the moſt intereſting 
figures {till lie hid in the great maſs and body of calamity ; 
and that the features of horror, miſery, and detolation, which 
conſtitute the gigantic enormities of the Monſter, War, have 
ſcarcely been preſented, even in outline to your imagiuation. 
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How ſhall I treat this ſubje& with the weight and gravity 
it deſerves? How ſhall I conjure up to your imayinations the 
thouſands, tens of thouſands, and hundreds of thouſands of 
human beings (poſſeſſed of the ſame capabilities of pleaſure and 
pain as ourſelves) who are doomed by theſe mad purſuits, 
to quit every endearment of life, to renounce every pleaſing, 
every uſeful, every ornamental art, and march, in trim and 
gaudy array, to the field of inevitable deſolation, where mi- 
racle after miracle muſt work in their behalf if one-fifth part 
of them return alive to their country, even with maimed and 
mutilated limbs, ſad trophies of the triumphs (perhaps of 
the diſgraces) of their country! | 

The imagination of Homer has rioted in all varieties of 
torment and miſery to deſcribe and decorate, with the charms 
of verſification, the varied wounds by which the life of the 
human being may be deſtroyed ; but where is the power of 
language that ſhall deſcribe the ſmart and anguiſh of thoſe 
wounds, the continued torture, the grinding miſery of the 

r wretch writhing upon the ground, amidſt thouſands of 
bis dead and dying companions. How {hall imagination 
picture the ſufferings of this throng of miſerable victims, 
weltering in blood, trodden beneath the hoofs of horſes, 
and then perhaps left to languiſh in the field, expoſed to the 
pityleſs bleak air, night after night, day after day—no gentle 
hand to pour the healing unction in the wound, no kind 
commiſerating friend to ſoothe the laſt hours of departing ex- 
iſtence, and cloſe, with kind ſolicitude, thoſe eyes grown dim 
by the approach of death. | 
Oh, Citizens! how ſhall I conjure up even the fainteſt 
images of the innumerable horrors 'which theſe poor beings 
muſt experience? How ſhall I awaken in your minds the 
terrors——the afflicting anguiſh which muſt rend the 
ſoul of the poor wounded wretch, when, perhaps, ſome fury, 
yeiled in the ſemblance of woman's form — ſome harpy 
who follows the camp for plunder, ſprawls over the field of 
death, ranging from place, ſeeking what may be gleaned 
amidſt theſe horrors, and, with the rugged poinard in her 
hand, diſpatching the miſerable wretches, whom the ſabres 
of the enemy had but half deſtroyed! Such is the cruel and 
rapacious fury, * Ag} by this ſyſtem of war! To fo 
much worſe than fiend can it transform the ſex, which in 
its ſoftneſs and ſimplicity can melt the moſt obdurate, and 
ſoothe the moſt ferocious heart! £ 
mortar: | 4 
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But the field of ſlaughter exhibits a ſmall, ſmall. part of 
the horrors of war.— This is but a ſingle picture in a gal- 
lery, every department of which is filled with ſcenes of woe 
and miſery unutterable. The hero dying in the conflict of 
battle, may perhaps ſoothe and cheer bis mind—when fight- 
ing in a good cauſe, at leaſt—which I am ſorry, to ſay, has 
not always been the caſe with the KH hero !—When he 
is bravely ſtruggling ts vindicate the liberties of his country, not 
to deſtroy the liberties of another, ſome conſolation, ſome alle- 
viation may take from his wounds the ſmarting edge of an- 
guiſh, and enable him to endure with fortitude and compoſure 
the bodily afflictions to which he is ſubjected. But theſe are 
the ſlighteſt of the ſorrows and hardſhips he muſt experience. 
The midnight march is his, through rain, winds, and ſtorms ; 
all the warfare of inclement "wipe painful watch by 
night, where nothing is to be ſeen to cheer his imagination 
but ſcudding clouds, perhaps, and fog-bred metcors, and no- 
thing to be heard but hollow winds, and wolves that prowl 
for their expected prey. Meanwhile drear deſolating ſolitude 
cradles his fancy in its bed of thorns, and fills his bewildered 
mind with painful recollections of friends and relations, whom, 
perhaps, he is to ſee no more; but whoſe remembered fond- 
neſs, knocking importunately at his lonely breaſt, force open 
the doors of nature, and let in regret and keen affliction! 
Perhaps the big tear of anguiſh rolls down his cheek, and he 
exclaims, with bitter and half. ſtiſled ſighs, * What had 1 to 
* do with your quarrels and your conteſts ? your views of am- 
* hition, or your ſchemes of national aggrandiſement ? why 
« —why ſhould the infants to whom I have given life, expire 
« beneath the gripe of pretended charity, immured within the 
& walls of a dungeon, called a workhouſe, and eating the 
** bittereſt bread of vile dependence? Why ſhould the loved 
object of my affections loſe a huſband in the prime of youth, 
c and I the endearments which that loved object was wont to 
* to afford me, that here, beneath this ſable canopy, where 
not one object preſents iiſelf but what reminds me of 
*« increaſing dangers and difficulties, I may repeat my pain 
* ful vigils, while ſhivering anguiſh creeps throug every 
« joint, and the denunciation of death hangs over my hea 
„if I dare to ſeek for neceſſary hor, 4 3 in the em- 
:* braces of ſleep the ſweet forgetfulneſs of that angui 
© which I am doomed?” | " | et 


* 
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But not the midnight watch, not the weary march, not 
the dreadful ſcene of conflict and of death conſtitute the 
only ſcourges of the military life. Famine, meagre famine, 
ſtares in the faces of the harraſſed hoſt upon every new diſ- 
aſter, —Unwholeſome food, and the conſequences of heaps of 
men, and animals of all deſcriptions, being ſhut up within the 
narrow confines of a camp, or perhaps within the walls of 
ſome beſieged town, awake the fiend Contagion from his 
den, and Peſtilence deſtroys thoſe whom the ſword and the 
fatigues of the campaign might otherwiſe have ſpared. Here 
lingering diſeaſes are inceſſantly bred—here miſery ariſes in 
all its ſhapes, while no opportunities of comfortable alleviation 
can be afforded, and thouſands upon thouſands, nay, in pro- 
ceſs of time, millions upon millions, of our fellow beings link 
untimely into the earth—that earth which, were governments 
wiſe, and governors virtuous, and were a good ſyſtem of 

olicy eſtabliſhed in the nations of the world, would have 
been cultivated and improved to tenfold fertility and happi- 
neſs, by the very hands which are thus mouldering beneath 
the war-polluted turf. 

Still, ſtill melancholy conviction cries out to me that I 
have done hut little, very little towards exhibiting the calami- 
ties of war; and that my pifQure is ſtill coloured with too 
dead and faint a hand to preſent to your minds areal repreſen- 
tation of the deteſtable and abhorrent ſyſtem I am decrying : 
a ſyſtem nurſed by ambition, foſtered by rapacity, and 
perpetuated to increaſe the power, patronage, and corrup- 
tion, of the moſt venal and moſt contemptible ſet ot beings 
that ever curſed the earth with their deteſtable machina- 
tions. | 

The catalogue of horrors cloſes not with the miſchiefs 
brought upon thoſe who fall victims to this ſyſtem. Thoſe 
who ſurvive theſe accumulated hardſhips too frequently return 
into ſociety like ſcorpions let looſe to ſting its boſom—like 
mental peſtilences, ſpreading vice, licentiouſneſs, and bar- 
bariſm, in every breaſt that has the misfortune to come 
near enough to imbibe the contagion. 

I mean not—juſtice, truth, and humanity forbid ! I mean 
not to throw reproach upon the character of the ſoldier.— 
Whatever reſults from a ſyſtem in itſelf reproachful, belongs 
to the ſyſtem and to thoſe who are its prime movers; not 
to the unfortunate beings who are made the reluQtant agents 
of this wickedneſs, and are themſelves the greateſt ſufferers by 
it's 
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its continuance, I venerate the generous enthuſiaſm of the 
man who dare oppoſe his breaſt to the poinard of the real 
enemy of his country! I abhor—l abjure for ever, and deny 
the claims of manhood to that wretch who, when the real 
intereſts of his country call, is not ready to ſhed his blood 
in defence of juſtice, liberty, and truth; and to purchaſe, 
even by laying down the price of life, the redemption of his 
2 from {lavery, or its ſecurity againſt hoſtile inva- 

on! b 

I pity alſo the unfortunate youth who, robbed, by a 
profligate war, of that honelt profeſſion by which he uſed to 
obtain ſubſiſtence for himſelf and family, and oppreſſed by 
inhuman taſk maſters, who at once deſtroy our traffic 
double thoſe taxes which the traffic is bound to pay—1I 
pity the poor unhappy youth thus doomed, merely from the 
want of bread, to enter into the ranks of an army, going to 

fight in a cauſe which he himſelf abhors: and ſuch has been 
the caſe, at particular periods of the Britiſh hiſtory, with 
a very large majority of thoſe ſoldiers who have been doomed, 
at the nod and beck of a miniſter, to fight againſt the liber- 
ties of the human race. | 

But though I venerate the patriot hero of the firſt de- 
ſcription, and though I pity the unfortunate vittim of the 
ſecond, yet juſtice does not permit me to ſhut my eyes 
againſt ihe light of truth, or to conceal from thofe who liſ- 
ten to me, the immoral influence of this ſyſtem of ambition 
and war upon the human character. 

What are the paſſions that muſt be generated in a camp? 
What are the paſſions that muſt be generated in the field of 
battle? We have many vices in our decalogue ; we have 
many hundred thouſand crimes (real or ſuppoſed) in thoſe 
huge volumes of contradiction called the“ STATUTES Ar 
« LARGE; but which of the vices, mentioned in either the 
one or the other, can be put in competition with that gloom 
ferocity of mind, that inhuman luſt of fury and devaſtation 
which conſtitute the virtue of a ſoldier in the field of battle, 
and muſt, therefore, become a part of his habitual character. 
Picture to yourſelves the ſcenes in which theſe poor unhappy 
beings are engaged: I remind you again that I am not angry 
with the individual ; he is the inſtrument, and not the cauſe. 
If I am aſſaſſinated, indignation is not directed againſt the 
dagger which is made the inſtrument of my deſtruttion, but 
againſt the ruffian arm that wielded it: and man becomes, in 
many caſes, only the dagger, ot inſtrument of that political 


arm, 
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arm, which, ſtrung by ambition, and urged by the rage of 
av-rice and rapacity, deſtroys the human race and makes one 
ortion of mankind promote the deſtruction of another, 
But. Citizens, when the implement has received its ſtamp 
an] ſhape, its uſes are, in a great meaſure determined. The 
dagger is no implement for domeſtic convenience, nor the 
plough-ſhare for havoc and deſtruftion: and when we con- 
template the mould in which the ſoldier has been faſhioned, 
we ſhall be obliged, I am afraid, to confeſs that his character 
muſt have received a ſtamp unfavourable to thoſe peaceful 
virtues which inſure the happineſs of ſociety. Can he have 
done otherwiſe than have imbibed deep traits of fury and 
licentiouſneſs in conſequence of thoſe ſcenes he has been en- 
gaged in? Picture to yourſelves an army, a huge aflociation 
of men who pride themſelves in having been the firſt to ſet 
fire to the hay-ricks of the enemy, to throw whole villages 
into conflagration, to have pillaged and deftroyed the ' whole 
country through which they marched; and left deſolation and 
dreary ſolitude “ to muſe the praiſe” of their heroic actions] 
Paint to yourſelves—{ for I will take no notice of the licentious 
fcenes of a camp. 'T hoſe leſſer vices of profligacy and debau- 
chery, ſo naturally bred by people being placed in fituations 
where they have no hope of permanent, peaceable, and vir- 
tuous enjoyment, | will paſs over; for they are trifles in 
compariſon with what I am ſpeaking of. I will ſpeak only 
of thoſe gloomy and ferocious paſſions, thoſe diſpoſitions 
and habits which transform the human being into a fiend, and 
deſtroy, in ſome inſtances, almoſt the ſemblance, as well as 
the eſſence of humanity!] Paint to yourſelves, then, the 
ferocity of a battle—think you are tranſported to thoſe ſcenes 

of hoffile ſtrife, where ſome town or fortreſs is taken b 
ftorm—where ſome city, fiercely beſieged, and bravely defend. 
ed, is at laſt carried at the point of the bayonet: an expreſ- 
ſion made uſe of with ſuch cool indifference by thoſe wha 
recite the hiſtory of battles; but which, if you conjure up 
to your minds the ſcenes of horror and cruelty that are in- 
cluded in it, would freeze up the blood in your veins, and 
Jead you to wonder at the frenzy of mankind that can thus 
find honor, glory, and diſtinction in laying millions of 
their fellow beings bleeding upon the earth, and then tramp- 
ling over their dying carcaſes that they may have a freſh 
portunity of wreaking their ſavage thirſt of human gore upon 
freſh ranks of devoted victims Think of the ſcenes which 
enſue. It is not every fiend, it is true, that like Suwarrow—e 
(a name 
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(a name that ſounds in my ears like the ſhricks of murdered 
babes and matrons !) lt is not every hend that can, in the 
preſent period, glut his inhuman thirſt of blood with the in- 
diſcriminate maſſacre of man, woman, and child! It is not 
every Emperor, or Empreſs, who can iſſue infernal mandates 
to ſpare neithex ſex nor age. This heroic virtue, I grant, 

belongs only to one or two of the civilized and orderly 
vernments of Europe, But barring all orders of cruelty 
like theſe—barring a!l purpoſed, all meditated cruelty, except 
the meditated crueity of the firſt conflict, who yet has found 
the maſter key of human paſſion, ſo as to be able, on the mo- 
ment, at the lifting of a flag, or the beating of a drum, to call 
home the furious and enraged ſpirits of a triumphant ſoldiery, 
compel them to flop in the career of victory, deſiſt from re- 
venge and carnage, and reftore at once that humanity to their 
boloms which, in the midſt of the ſanguinary conflict, has 
been fo fiercely baniſhed ?—and that too at the very time when 
the rewards are glaring before their eyes, for which they had 
encouraged one another, in their ſongs and convivial hours, 
and which had iormed che watch-word to rouſe their enthuſiaſm 
and urge them to the field of ſlaughter! Think, then, of the 
ſcenes of pillage—But what is pillage ?—lt is a deteſtable 
thing, it is true, to invade the property of others: but it 
finks—it loſes all its enormity in compariſon of the vices 
before us—when maſſacre and rape ſtalk hand in hand through 
every ſtreet when the ſanctity of every retreat is violated, 
and the huſband, perhaps, falls beneath the aſſaſſinating knife, 
while the loved partner of all his joys and endearments is 
compelled, by brutal violation, in his very ſight, before his 
expiring eyes, upon the very couch that witneſſed the chaſte 
endearments of connubial felicity, to writhe under the graſp 
of an infuriated monſter, half man and half fiend, rouſed to 
every deieſlable paſſion But I cannot finiſh the picture, 
Imagination muſt ſupply what words cannot. 
Oh, Citizens, language is not to be found, nor colours to 
repreſent the monſtrous devaſtations, cruelties, and inordinate 
horrors of this ſyſtem of war, carried on to gratify the ambi- 
tion of a few, to indulge the private pique of a paltry cour- 
tier—perhaps to ſatisfy the revenge of diſappointed appetite: 
as this country once plunged into a war with France, becauſe 
the favourite, perhaps of the moſt contemptible ſpecies, of one 
of our profligate kings, had his addreſſes rejected by the Queen 
of France as an unfit paramour for her hours of a +. 
111 
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Citizens ! Citizens! If I were now deſcribing to you the 
conduct of men in the ages of barbariſm and ignorance—if 
the picture only related to antediluvian ſavages, or even to 
the ferocious barbarians who burſt from the confines of the 
North, and' deluged the Roman Empire, it would not be 
ſtrange. That ſavage terocity ſhould be the · concomitent ot 
barbarous ignorance, is what we are led to expect. But we 
boaſt of our refinement ; we boaft of our wiſdom; we boaſt of 
our progreſs in the fine arts, which are capable of giving a 
poliſh to every enjoyment; we have added & the Corinthian 
capital to the pillar of poliſhed ſociety.” How comes it, 
then, that we ſtill retain thoſe diſpoſitions of Gothic barbariſm. 

But if we are aſtoniſhed to nd tiat there is yet any thing 
remaining of this barbarove ſyſtem, how muft our aftoniſh- 
ment be increaſed when we find that, in proportion as we 
are growing in what we call refmement, we are alfo increaſing 
in the frequency, extent, and duration of this ſavage practice. 
Nay, it would even appear, from the calculations of ſtateſmen, 
from the harrangues of pretended politicians, and the decla- 
rations of a certain aſſembly, that all the uſe of this poliſhing 
and refinement, and the improvements in every art and ſcience, 
was only that they adminiſtered to the improvement of the 
ſyſtem of war: or, in other words, that all refinement and 
all ſcience conſiſted in cutting one another's throats more ex- 
peditioufly than ſavages and barbarians could pretend, 

W hat art, what inventtor is there that has not been preſſed 
into the ſervice of this inhuman traffic? nay, what art or ſci- 
ence is there that does not ſeem, by courtiers at leaſt, to be 
prized in proportion as it can be rendered ſerviceable to the 
art of war? I he Miner delves the earth for metals, and the 
Caemiſt toils in his laboratory to produce compoſitions to 
enable us to deflroy, in an inſtant, as many of our fellow 
beings as in the rude and barbarous ages of fociety would have 
furniſhed the havock of half a day. Every profeſſion, every 
art, mechanical or ſcientific, is rendered tributary; and year 
after year, century after century, reign after reign, and ad- 
miniſtration after adminiſtration, the ſyſtem has been carried 
on with greater avidity ; with increaſed extravagance and pro- 
fligacy in the manner of conducting it, and increaſed frivolity 
with reſpect to the pretences for which it has been undertaken. 

How comes all this? Citizens, it ariſes from this circum- 
ſtance, that governmeut has become a ſyſtem of juggling and 
intrigue, and war has become neceſſary for patronage, and 

; revenue 
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revenue for the creation of freſh places, penſions, 1598 
dencies, agencies, contracts, commiſſaryſhips and the like. 
Hence war has been found the beſt trade and metebandiſe 
that a miniſter can deal in. Formerly people went to war 
upon pretences flimſy enough, it is true, but they always had . 
ſome pretence. The hero had ſome expetlation to enrich 
his country by plundering his enemies. (le was not then 
found out that a minifler could enrich himſelf better by plun- 
dering his own country!) The Savage ſuppoſed that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the banks of a certain river would enable him and 
his tribe to maintain themſelves with more eaſe and in greater 
abundance; the hunting tribes had not wood and foreſt land 
cnough to range in, and, therefore, they lifted the hatcher, , 
and founded the war-whoop ; the Arab alſo, to this day, re- 
pays himſelf for the fatigues and dangers of his predatory , 
excurſions by the booty he brings home to his tents: but un- 
der the preſent ſyſtem of c:vilzzed Europe, who is mad and 
fooliſh enough to expect, by making war to all eternity, to 
bring home plunder and pillage enough to repay the loſs of 
blood and treaſure (for it ſeerns blood can be paid for as well 
as treaſure) which are expended in the dangerous conflict: 
nay, ſo ſure are they that theſe are not the means by 
-which wealth is to be brought into the country, that the heroes 
who plan theſe wars and cruſades, always take care to haye no 
ſhare in the execution of them themſelves. 

While war was made for plunder, the captain of the bans 
ditti marched at the head of his plunderers to ſecure the largeſt 
ſhare of the booty; but, at preſent, thoſe who plan theſe 
ſcenes of plunder and devaſtation, know they ſhall have the 
largeſt ſhare of the booty by ſitting cloſe and ſnug in the ca- 
binet at home, without knowing anything about the conflict 
but what they learn from reading a gazette over their coffee, 
or their bottle. In ſome country or another of Europe, per- 
haps at this very time, two beings, who are never ſober, and 
who carry a pipe of Tokay in their noſes, and a dozen of 
Champaigne in their brains, are ſetting themſelves down to- 
gether to plan a campaign, iflue orders for a ſiege, and dire& 
the route of an army in its march—to—to—what place ſhall 
I fay ? I will not call it Paris: that would look as if I alluded 
to certain ſapient perſons in this country—but to direct the 
operations, we will ſay, of a march to the moon: for that would 
be a projeCt quite as likely to ſucceed as ſome that have been 
formed. Well, they have formed their plan for this march 


to the moon, then, we will ſay, and hiccuping to one ano- 
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ther they begin to enquire which is the beſt road to reel by 
in this invaſion. Why, ſays one, attack the moon on the 
north fide, by all means, —No, ſays, the other, attack it in the 
ſouth, againſt the world or ſuppoſe we attack it in that there 
queer bay that we diſcovered the other day by the help of 
Ned's glaſſes. But in the midſt of this converſation, in 
comes à grave, pale-faced, lawyer-looking man with a wig; 
ſo large that his face can hardly be ſeen between the curls, 
who, after turning his coat, fits down to put them to rights. 
« You are miſtaken,” ſays he, “ you are not to attack either 
* by the ſouth or the north,—nor are vou to depend upon 
* cannon, Pike, or gun. You muſt attack in the centre—I 
« will furniſh you with arms, and, if you liſten to me, you 
«& ſhall carry the moon, like a ſuit in chancery, with a quirk, 
« a trick, and a quibble, But fill your purſes—fill your 
c purſes, lads—for you muſt fee on both ſides, that the coun- 
6 ſel employed againſt you may plead your cauſe. No mat- 
* ter, you know—the pcople—the people muſt pay the fees. 
« They are the clients that always pay but never gain—and 
« thus you may expect to take the enchanted iſland of the 
& Moon.” But the winding of a gazette-horn awakens them 
in an inſtant from their dream, and they find every thing 
fruſtrated and diſappointed. Ruin, diſgrace, infamy and con- 
tempt have ſwallowed all their ſchemes. The whole buſineſs 
is to begin afreſh; and the people are to be plundered again, 
that a freſh campaign and the ſacrifice of freſh myriads of 
human beings may repair their blunders. But, Citizens, it is 
almoſt time to return from the moon, and ſeriouſly to reſume 
our ſubject. How comes it, then, that reign after reign, ad- 
miniſtration after adminiſtration, and year after year, the 
rulers of the earth become more and more fond of this ſyſtem 
of war. I will tell you, Citizens, it is from this ſimple rea- 
ſon, that the ſyſtem of war has become more and more profit- 
able? I bold here, in my hand, ſome facts and calculations, 
taken principally from a pamphlet which I recommend to your 
'- Jerious peruſal, entitled & F als addreſſed to Landholders,” &c. 
written, as I before informed you, by the joint efforts of Lord 
Shelburn, Dr. Price, and Jobn . Toke, and other documents 
colletted from the miniſter's budget, by which I can prove 
that every war, and every year of war, though the burden 
becomes more calamitous to the people, and more diſgraceful 
to the character of Britons,—this ſels ſame ſyſtem of war be- 
comes more profitable, and productive of more grandeur, power 
and emolument to the rulers of the nation ; and that of * 
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the more it becomes neceſlary for you to put a ſtop to the 
ſyſtem of war, the more determined your miniſters will be 
that it ſhall go on: becauſe it cannot be expected, while 
the people are ſtupid enough to ſupport them in op- 
poſition to their own intereſts, that they will be ſo ſtupid 
as to refuſe to be ſo ſupported. I find, Citizens, from 
comparing theſe facts with facts ſtated by Hume, in his 
Eſſays, that the ſyſtem of war is, at this time, fix times as 
profitable to the miniſter as it was fifty years ago: that is to 
fay, that the patronage and the emoluments, in other words, 
the expences of war, are fix times as great as they were 
then. IN. | | | 
. Hume has eſtimated the patronage of the army and navy 
at one million per year. It has now grown to between five 
and fix millions per year; conſequently there are five or fix 
millions in this department at the diſpoſal of the miniſter of 
the crown, to increaſe the torrent of corruption, and ſweep 
with more rapid force from the ſurface of the country, the 
little remaining virtue and independence which were left among 
the higher circles. It is too late, Citizens, at this hour of the 
night (even if your patience would permit, my health would 
not) to enter particularly into theſe calculations : but I will 
call upon you ſeriouſly to conſider what it is you are about, 
and whither you are going. I call upon you to reflect and 
weigh in your minds, whether a few plain and ſimple facts 
ſuch indeed as are almoſt known to every individual who hears 
me, will not demonſtrate this truth—that where the ſcourge 
of the univerſe, the annihilation of intellect, the deſtruction 
of the middling and the depreſſion and ruin of the lower or- 
ders of ſociety, is the banquet of miniſters, it can only be by 
the united efforts, by the enlightened determination, by the 
firm, the manly and yet, at the ſame time, the ra; and 
virtuous exertions of the great body of the people that 
ſuch a ſyſtem can be terminated. 
Let me diſmiſs you then, Citizens, for this evening, with 
a ſolemn _ to your reaſon and moderation. Standing in 
this place, I am obliged to ſpeak to you ſtrong and mon- 
ſtrous facts. I commenced this courſe of Lectures with little 
elſe than _— — and — err * my 2 in 
any former period of iſh hi could have ht 
before an audience. 1 treſpaſſed frequently, no doubt, 
upon your time and patience, becauſe I knew it was neceſ- 
ſary to have a broad foundation upon which my principles 
ſhould reſt ; and that laying this foundation in Lies, and 
2 rearing 
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rearing upon thoſe facts the ſtrong pillars of principle, I 
might be enabled to found a temple of Reaſon and of Liberty, 
at ſeaſt in ſpeculation, upon which you perhaps might im- 
prove, and under which your poſterity might live in hap- 
pineſs through unborn ages. 

But, Citizens, when I recolleft the nature of the facts 
that I have to bring before you——when I conſider what little 
J have been able to diſcover of the human character 
when I reflect how prone we are to the dezcſtable and con- 
temptible ſpirit of revenge -en I conſider how ſeldom we 
_ reaſon, and how frequently we give the reins to paſſion and 
reſentment, I am obliged, every now and then, to call home 
your ſcattered thoughts and to curb and reſtrain the paſſions 
which theſe fatts have ſuch a tendency to awaken, that I may 
impreſs deeply upon your remembrance the objett to which I 
wiſh to direct you. 0s 

I do not ſtand here to ſay inflammatory things, and then 
ſhelter myſelf behind the pretence of wiſhing for nothing but 
peace and tranquillity : I ſcorn ſuch arts and evaſions. In the 
ſtrong holds of the Tower, in the dungeons of Newgate, at 

the bar of the Old Bailey, I have never ſhrunk from the prin- 
ciples that actuate my ſoul. I ſhall not here begin the baſe 
arts of hypocriſy which there I diſdained to practiſe. It is 
not therefore from caution, but from principle that I invoke 
you not ſo far to miſtake me as to ſuppoſe that mean to 
rouſe you to perſonal animoſity or violence. I know that vio- 
lence is not half ſo great a crime in the eyes of thoſe I ſpeak 
againſt, as plain fact, bold and determinate principle, and a 
clear determination of mind to abide by the concluſions 

to which that principle will lead. This I know to be the 
moſt dangerous of all things. The danger I wiſh to ward off 
is your danger — che danger of the public cauſe—not mine, I 
have thrown my life into the public ſtock : I conſider my- 
ſelf as a man too reſolutely determined to ſpeak the truth, to 
think that his life is worth an inſurance. I have made up my 
determination that either the miniſter of this country ſhall 
Nick my head upon a pole, or I will ſpoil his trade of cor- 
ruption and deſolation. I will uſe my reaſpn till the ſabre 
dr the halter ſtop my throat. | 
All the caution that I wiſh to impreſs upon your minds 
Pee the public cauſe: and I conjure you, by all that 
is noble in the name of man, by all that is digni in intel- 


- 


ect and virtue, by all that is dear to you in the univerſe ; by 
e love of thoſe ſweet babes which-may-clipg to your knees, 


and 
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tened education, that liberty may be — — and en- 
joyed—I conjure you ball cheſe to beariit for ever in your 
2 that — and not tumult, is the medium wes | 
which political amelioration muſt be obtained. If your cala- 
mities were only the incloſure of a few fields—if thoſe who | 
injured you were only a private combination of thieves and 
robbers, there might be ' ſome pretence and expettation that 
redreſs ſhould come from the violent exertions of manual 
ſtrength: but your ſituation is different: It is not men 
ſome whom it is impoſſibſe not to deſ · 
_piſe!} It is not men that ought to be the objects of your at- 
tention : it is principle. | 
Corruption is your misfortune; and you cannot, by wreak- 
ing vengeance on the head of a few individuals, remedy that 
corruption. There is no redreſs for you but in a peaceable, 
but thorough reform in the ſyſtem of your repreſentation. Do 
not, at this time, when famine is gnawing at the vitals of 
of ſo many worthy individuals, when ſo many wrongs and 
ſo many inſuits, have been inflicted upon the nation—do 
not liſten to the voice of a few violent enthuſiaſts, who 
perhaps may be ſpies to thoſe who think that there is no ſi- 
leneing the public opinion but by eſtabliſhing a military deſ- 
potiſm we that there is no eſtabliſhing a — eſpo- 
tiſm without a pretence of riot, tumult, and confutton 2 be 
not deluded by ſuch men. If violent ſpirits whether the 
dupes or the ſucceſſors of the Lynams, the Groveses the Goſlings, 
and their long train of perjurers and aſſaſſins who enjoy 
the confidence of gentlemen” high in office—or whether they 
be individuals ſtung by their own private wrongs, or their 
miſtaken ſenſe of the ſubjet before them—If violent ſpirits 
would urge you to raſhneſs, ſuffer them not to draw you 
from the dire& line of reaſon and inveſtigation ; and I 
hazard nothing by the prophecy, when I ſay, that if we act 1h 
with prudence, and avoid commotion, there is no power on 38 i0 
earth can make the preſent ſyſtem of corruption laſt to the 1 
cloſe of thę preſent century. Do you not ſee that it is prey- 1% 
ing upon bo own vitals ? Do you not ſee the ſhifts and arti- 
fices it 1s obliged to appeal to: even that my which it 
wiſhes to depend _ it is obliged to crimp, kidnap and 
trepan; and after all, one part muſt be employed to dragoon 
the other, when any expedition 1s to be undertaken. 
When corruption is driven to ſuch ſhifts, and is obliged to 
reſort to ſuch ſubterfuges as we have wimeſſed, we 3 
: e 


and aſk from your hands the boon of liberty and an enligh- 
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ſhe is on her laſt legs. Do you not perceive that you are 
going on headlong to a ſort of bankruptcy? that you are oblig- 
ed in part to borrow principal one year to pay the intereſt of 
the year . P 

Well, then, Citizens, by and by the ſtockholders them- 
ſelves, who have hitherto been the links in the chain, which 
have bound and fettered us down, will become the peaceable 
and manly inſtruments of our emancipation. They will 
find how infamouſly they have been cheated and deluded ; 
and that it will be better to reform the corruption, and let 
the ſacred inſtitutions of rotten boroughs fall, than that all 
the property of the country ſhould be thrown into confuſion, 
and thouſands and tens of thouſands of families be reduced to 
_ who had been uſed to the comforts and enjoyments of 

e. 

It is the nature of corruption to eat itſelf up. Let the 
corruption eat away then; and the friends of liberty and of 
the human race ſhall receive the benefit. Aye, ef the hu- 
man race; for though I have talked of patriotiſm, I mean 
not patriotiſm in the paltry ſenſe in which perhaps I ſhould 
find the church warden x the next pariſh my rival. I mean 
not the happineſs of a diſtrict: the Spaniard, the Frenchman, 
the African, are all my brethren ; and I diſdain the happineſs 
that can be conferred upon a few at the expence of the 
rights, the welfare, and the felicity of the whole, With 
this ſentiment let me diſmiſs you : let me invoke you to love 
reaſon, to love liberty, to love in ſhort human happineſs, for 
if you can find any thing that will promote human happineſs 
more than liberty, let me beg of you to abandon liberty and 
purſue this new diſcovery—for liberty is but the means—not 
the end. But I, for my own part, am convinced that the 
only means by which the happineſs of the human race can be 
ſecured, is by the diffuſion of liberty—and that the only 
means by which this liberty can be dbtained is by the ſteady 
and determined exertions of the intellectual faculties of man. 
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TO THE ENGLISH LONG-BOW. 


 [rROM THE PERIPATETIC.] 


-- 


VICTORIOUS weapon in the fields of Fame! 1 
To which the Briton's finewy arm applied 
Sped the long ſhaft, with never-failing aim, 
And the white wing in hoſtile crimſoa dyed 1 


How oft (when martial glory urg'd the ſoul). 

Our Richards, Henrys, Edwards prov'd thy force; 
Whoſe race, reſiſtleſs, to Ambition's goal 

Outwing'd thy glowing arrow's fatal courſe. 


E'en now, as diſtant ſcenes, and viſiens old, 
The — powers of Fancy, Forde renew, 
Rank urg'd on rank, 222 behold 
The gallant bands their ſcatter'd foes purſue. 


Here bold Cruiſaders, urg'd with holy zeal, 
Spread ſwift deſtzuftion thro? the impious band 

The ſtrings reſound ; and gaſping myriads feel 
The diſtant vigour of the archer's hand, 


See Cour De Lion o'er the ſlaught'ring field, 
Like Mars himſelf, diredts the ſhafts of Fate; 

Whole nations ſhout : the gall'd battalions yield, 
And hovering Ruin threats the Pagan ſtate. 


Full in the van of Conqueſt's bold career 
Britannia thunders, and her ſons purſue : 
All Europe throngs tumultuous in their rear, 
To ſhare their triumphs, and their labours view. . 


*Twas thus our bowmen, in the days of yore, 
In Glory's fatal ſtrife unequal'd ſtood : 

O'er Afa's fields their conquering banners bore, 
While the pale Creſcent ſunk in ſeas of blood. 


Bur where, my Muſe, on mad Ambition's wing, | 
Where ſpeeds thy flight? to what diſaſtrous clime? 
The flattering incenſe of thy praiſe to ſing 
On War's bel altar, ſtain'd with every crime! 


What is this Glory, nurs'd in deeds of death? 
The ſcourge, at once, and idol of the world 
Who breathes—and plagues and famine wait her breath! 
Who ſpeaks—and round are blaſting thunders hurl'd 


. 
A 
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Ah! would to heaven that Wiſdom's awful voice 
Might 'midſt the clamours of her train be heard! 

That Reaſon's dictates might direct our choice, 
And Truth and Virtue be alone rever'd. 


How might the Toil—the Genius oft employ'd 

To ravage realms, and thin the human race, 
Have made whole deſarts ſmile in uſeful pride, 

And deck'd the barren rock with Culture's grace! 


How might that wealth which War's inhuman trade 
Has oft abus'd, to aggravate Diſtreſs, 

Have chac'd the gloom from Miſery's friendleſs ſhade, 
And taught Deſpair the liberal hand to bleſs! 


Yes Glory, yes—had it thy triumph been 
To heal—not wound, to cheriſh—not deſtroy : 
Thro' many a waſted realm how chang'd a ſcene 
Had met the ſage's meditative eye ! 


'Then had we ſeen inſtead of burning towns, 
Of fields laid waſte, and horrid piles of lain, 
And all that Hiſtory ſhudders while fhe owns, 
Fair ſmiling Peace, and Plenty's ſylvan reign. 


Then, as thy chariot roll'd ſublime along, 
No Orphan's curſes, nor no Widow's tears 
Should mix, diſcordant, with the ſhouting - throng, 
And pour, their anguiſh in thy wounded ears. 


Inſtead of theſe, to firew thy peaceful way ' 
With flowers and fruits, and leaves of hely 

The village youth before thy ſteeds ſhould play, 
And Love and Muſic breathe the mingled charm ! 


There, too ſhould Commerce pour her buſy train 
To hail thee paſſing :—an1 each artiſt band. 
And all who pant the laurel wreathe to gain 
Of liberal Science, laud thy high command. 


But chief the Muſe, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Her grateful voice ſhould lift with fond acclaim ; 

With honeſt pride thy ſplendid triumphs ſhare, 
And ſwell the chorus of thy guiltleſs fame? 
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A further enquiry into the CLAITIES produced by 
the SysTEM of USURPATION and CORRUP- 
TION. Part the Sixth. Containing the Lefture 
on the HisTorxYy of the PROGRESS of the WAR 


SysTEM, from the Reign of Henry the Seventh 
to the Preſent Time. Delivered Friday, October 


23d, 1795. 


C1T1ZENS, 


Have been, during the two laſt evenings, dwelling upon 4 
branch of my ſubject not only very important in its own na- 
ture, but which, on account of the particular circumſtances 
of Europe, muſt be conſpicuouſly intereſting at this time: 
The ſubje& of war, whether it be conſidered abſtractedly, in 
a moral point of view, or whether it be conſidered with re- 
ference to hiſtorical fact, muſt naturally rouſe the feelings of 
the public mind, whenever it is fairly and boldly inveſtigated. 
At this time there are peculiar circumſtances attached to the 
ſyſtem, which never before were attached to it in ſo eminent 
a degree; and which make the evil of that ſyſtem ten thou- 
ſand fold greater than ever: ſince to all the crimes of violence 
are added a black catalogue of intrigues and vice of another 
kind. All the factions, all the intereſted views of individuals 
plunged in the intrigues of courts, are now particularly ap- 
plied to this ſyſtem; as if there were a ſtruggle whether cor- 
ruption or murder ſhould claim the larger fhare of influence in 
the deſtruction of the many, for the aggrandizement and emo- 
lument of a few. | 

I do not mean to deny that if we confider the human cha- 
racter as it is, and has been in all ſtages of fociety, relative to 
which hiſtory has furniſhed us with any record do not mean 
to ſay that if we were even to ſtrip government of its cor- 
ruptions, we have ſufficient ground for the opinion that utii- 
verſal peace would reign uninterrupted ofer the earth; Man 
has many vices, the conſequence of that ignorance from 
which be has but half emerged, Man has alſo many vices 
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which, though, at this time, they appear got the immediate 
creations of the vices of government, do, in reality, ſpring 
fiom the corrupt ſyſtems of government that have ſo long 
exiſted in the world, and have ſtamped a ſort of character 
upon the human race, which, but for the prejudices, deluſions 
and vices of political inſtitutions, even ignorance itſelf would 
never have occaſioned. But whatever diſpoſitions to violence 
and hatred may exiſt in the human character, however well 
the ſuppoſition may be founded, that men, living in the 
neighbourhood of each other, will occaſionally ſuppoſe they 
have ſeparate intereſts, and therefore deſtroy each other for 
the promotion of thoſe intereſts, yet, if mankind were left 
to the natural workings of the heart and the leflons of expe- 
rience, calamity and diſtreſs would ſoon teach them the ne- 
ceſſity of ceſſation from thoſe hoſtilities; and wars could nei- 
ther be ſo frequent, nor fo durable as they are at preſent, But 
unfortunately for the human race, according to the preſent 
organization of ſociety, the very circumſtances which ought 
to convince them of the neceſſity of a pacific ſyſtem, have a 
tendency to increaſe the duration of war : becauſe public ca- 
lamities render it more eaſy for corrupt and arbitrary govern- 
ments to carry on their ſchemes of war and ambition. Thoſe 
very calamities alſo render war and ambition, though more 
deſtructive to the people, more profitable to thoſe rulers 
whofe vicious ſyſtem teaches them to ſet up the intereſt of 
the rulers in oppolition to the intereſt of the great maſs of 
mankind, . 

Citizens, the proofs of what I am now telling you preſent 


themſelves al in every page of every hiſtory that records 


the wars and conteſts of different nations. I have before me, 
at this time, a paſſage ſo ſtriking and ſo emphatic, conveyin 

at once ſuch ſtrong ſentiment, and ſuch forcible facts, that 

think myſelf hound to read it to you. It is from the Hiſtor 

of the ff ten years of the reign of George the Third, 
(The hiſtory of the firſt, ſecond, and third ten years, and of 
the firſt half of the fourth ten years having been publiſhed in 
ſucceſſive volumes, by Evans in Paternoſter-row.) Giving a 
brief detail of the laſt war of George the Second, and taking 
a review of the events upon the continent, the hiſtorian is led 
to paint the glory of the great Frederick in its proper colours 
that is to ſay, he gives you, by a ſimple detail of facts, the 
moſt horrible and deteſtable picture of the ſcenes of pillage, 
murder, treachery and barbariſm carried on by that hero: 
and ſpeaking of the calamities and miſchiefs that this _—_ 
Peg: Ht: a 
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had brought, not only upon hoſtile countries, but even upon 
the country of the hero himſelf, the author thus expreſſes 
himſe:f: „A contagious diſeaſe which broke out in the armies 
« diffuſed itſelf among the inhabitants, and made dreadful 
« havock. The cattle too were ſeized with a peſtilential 
« diſtemper; and famine was added to their other calam ĩties. 
« Theſe circumſtances,” continues the hiſtorian, © rendered 
& it more eaſy for the King of Pruſſia to recruit his armies; 
© the lite of a ſoldier being an object of envy to the miſera- 
« ble peaſantry, and death ſeeming more. honourable, and leſs 
« certain by the ſword than by want. In the ſpring no gaps 
« were ſeen in his armies: they were, by theſeand other re- 
* ſources, made up to their full compliments.“ Such, then, 


are the advantages which heroes and military deſpots derive 


from the calamities and miſeries which they bring upon their 
people, When famine and peſtilence are raging at home, 
they know that the peaſant will more readily neglect his 
plough, and the ſtarving manufacturer be more eafliy induced 
to expoſe his throat to the ſword of hoſtile violence. Nor 
has it been only in Germany and during the war, which I have 
now been ſpeaking of, that ſimilar effects have been produced 
from ſimilar cauſes, Even in this country, and at this very 
time, how many thouſands of poor beings, who had but little 
affection for the cauſe, have been induced, by the grindin 
hand of miſery and famine, to ſell themſelves to the trade o 
maſlacre, as the only means to eſcape from the dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe of being ſtarved to death amidſt the dearneſs and 
ſcarcity of every neceſſary of life, and the total failure of 
almolt every uſeful occupation, produced by the preſent juſt 
and neceſſary war. 

Neither is this the whole of the miſchief. Not only is it 
more eaſy for thoſe who prefer their own ambition to the wel- 
fare of their people to fill the ranks of their armies, in conſe- 
quence of theſe growing calamities, but theſe growing cala- 
mities enable corrupt and vicious miniſters to fill then purſes 
more abundantly with the pillage and plunder of the nation, 
When famine ſeems to be approaching, when diſtreis and 
want are imprinted upon every face, it is eaſy for + knot of 
artful, deſigning individuals, who with to enrich themſelves by 
the public miſery, under the pretence of incteaſing the re- 
ſources of the country, to dabble in commercial contracts and 
monopolies, by which, though perhaps the price of the mar- 
ket may be conſiderably higher than if it were left to the fair 
exertions of commercial * the politic ttc 
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ſwell to more inordinate wealth, and bequeath more extravas 
t fortunes to their poſterity, to ſupport the gaudy titles 
which are ultimately to reward their proſtitution, 14-4 
This ſyſtem, Citizens, has been adopted in more countries 
than one: and I am nat fo blindly infatuated with the tranſ- 
actions of a neighbouring country as not to be able to diſco- 
ver improper proceedings among the factious leaders of their 
National aſſemblies. This, I believe, has been one of the 
means by which particular members of the National Conven- 
tion have enriched themſelyes to a conſiderable degree. It is, 
therefore, perfectly conſiſtent with perſons leagued for the 
deſtruction of their republican ſyſtem, to adopt preciſely the 
ſame line of proceeding: for it has been uniformly the prac- 
tice of a certain ſet of men to abule every thing Gon by the 
French Convention, and to imitate the worlt parts of every 
plan and project which the Convention ſet on foot. 
Citizens, we ſhall find, alſo, that in proportion as the war is 
more obſtinately perſiſted in, and becomes more calamitous 
and diſaſtrous to the nation, the patronage of the miniſter 
increaſes, Conſequently his power of enriching himſelf and 
friends, and ſecuring himſelf more permanently in the ſeat of 
fi ce, grows out of thoſe very circumſtances which ought ta 
ur] him, diſgraced, deprived, and abandoned, from his ill- 
gotten power, | | ; 
Thus, if we examine this ſubject, we ſhall find 
In the firſt place, that war is a profitable thing to corrupt and 
vicious governments; a 
In the next place, that the more diſtreſs and ruin it bring 
n the people, the greater is the power of ſuch governments tg 
perpetuate the ſyſtem. | 
And, in the third place, that in proportion as the fy/tem 75 war 
grows to a more alarming extent, and the calamities of the peo- 
ple increaſe, will the power, profit, and patronage be increaſed of 
thoſe minifters, who, by vicious intrigues, debauch 8 
they pretend to reverence, and deſiroy the uus, which they would 
execute the moſt cruel vengeance upon others for daring to ſuppoſe 
could be amended. * | 
But, Citizens, it is not my intention to confine myſelf to 
de clamatory inveſtigation, *I underſtand that on the laſt 
evening certain Ariſtocrats found fault with me, that I dwelt 
ſo much apon general principles and deſcriptions, and did not 
give them facts enough. If they had attended former lectures 
qhey would have heard more facts than they would like to re- 
member; and as it appears to me that facts and principles ave 
; ah a Equaily 
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equally valuable, I conceive that, ſometimes, principles and 
morals ſhould conſtitute the body of theſe lectures, and ſome+ 
times facts ſtubborn, irreſiſtible, hiſtorical fats, upon 
which thole principles may be bu lt, and upon which the tem- 
ple of liberty may reſt for its ſupport, againſt the calumnies 
of thoſe who are afraid to enquire, and the perſecutions of 
thoſe who know that if others enquire they mult be undone. 

It is not uſual, however, for thoſe Ariſtocrats to be ſo very 
fond of facts. Some little time ago, when commiitees of 
Crown Lawyers, for what purpoſe I do not pretend to ſay, 
held their nightly cabals in ſecreſy, I obſerved that certain 
agents of thoſe Crown Lawyers inſinuated themſelves pre ty 
regularly among the company at this place. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as two or three ſtubborn facts had been ſtated, 
generally found themſelyes ſq intolerably uneaſy, that, unab 
to bear the puncture of theſe ſharp goads, 4 generally re- 
 treated—(tealing down ſtairs - not very quietly, indeed, but 
endeavourin., by the noiſe they made there, to create that 
interruption which they had not the courage to attempt within 
the room. | | 

However, I am very deſirous of obliging gentlemen of 
this deſcriprion: eſpecially as, perhaps, if we do not exerciſe 
our candour towards Ariſtocrats now, we may never have 
any opportunity of exerciſing it: for ſomehow or other it 
happens, that in every public aſſembly, even in the T heatres, 
which, a little while ago, were the head quarters of ari x 
every ariſtocratic ſentiment is going out of faſhion, and every 
democratic ſentiment coming very rapidly in vogue. In ſhort, 
as the progreſs of truth has annihilated the errors of ariſto- 
cracy in — Br and tens of thouſands of boſoms, let us 
ſhew a little good nature towards the Ariſtocrats now, while 
there are any to ſhew our good nature to, leaſt we ſhould 
looſe the opportunity of proving that our liberaluy is equal to 
our enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of liberty which we eſpouſe. 

It is partly with this deſign, and partly becauſe it fell with- 
in the plan I had chalked out, that I now proceed to tate a 
number of facts relative to the progreſs of this ſyſtem of war, 
the concomitant progreſs of this ſyſtem of corruption, and 
the mutual action and re- action of both to produce the rum 
and miſery of the people, | | 

Citizens, let us take a ſurvey of the hiſtory of this country, 


ever ſince Britain has been a civilized nation: which, I take 


it for granted, thoſe who have ſtudied hiſtory for the 
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admit to be from about the reign of Henry VII. The barba- 
rous ſtruggles and conteſts either of parties, or of nations, in 
the earlier ages, are not materials for the modern politician, 
Few arguments can be founded upon them that will lead to any 
concluſions uſeful to us in the preſent ſtate of ſociety. What 
then has been the military hiſtory of Britain ſince the acceſ- 
hon of the Tudors? What has been the hiſtory of the ſtate 
and condition of thoſe whom we call the lower orders of ſaciety, 
but who conſtitute, in reality, the nerve, the ſinew, the energy 
of the country, and without whoſe aſſiſtance the country 
could not exiſt? In the reign of Henry VII, that is to ſay, 
at the end of the hfteenth century, (when, as I have. already 
fhewn you, 20 days labour in huſbandry were ſufficient to 
purchaſe a quarter of wheat—when 16 days labour would 
— a quarter of malt, and one day's labour, tuſlic la- 

ur, not the fine occupations of a ſplendid and luxuriant city, 
but the coarſe common drudgery of the country, would pur- 
chaſe three gallons of ale—all other articles being in propor- 
tion)—at that period, in a reign of 24 years we had hardly 
any thing that could be called a foreign war. There were in- 
ternal commotions enough, it is true, on account of the dif- 
puted ſucceſſion of the throne—for there are fattions and mat- 
facres in regular governments as well as in governments of re- 
publicaniſm. But foreign wars were very little eng ped in. 
There was, indeed, ſomething like a war in 1488; lume 
troops being ſent by Henry VII, to affiſt the Duke of Bie- 
tagne againſt the — of France; and, in 1491, there was 4 
fort of war commenced by England againit France: but this, 
inſtead of laſting for 6, 7, or 8 years, according to the faſhion 
of modern times, terminated in one campaign, and wit out a 
ferious battle. We may, therefore, conſider this reign as 
without any foreign wars at all. 

After this we come to Henry VIII. who reigned at the 
former part of the ſixteenth century: a time when 26 days 
labour would purchaſe a quarter of wheat, and ſo on of other 
articles in the ſame proportion. Henry VIII. reigned 38 
years; and during his time we had three wars. But what was 
the duration of tnoſe wars? The firſt began in 1512, and 
concluded in 1514; the ſecond began in 1522, a truce took 
place in 1524, after ſome ceſſation, they went to it again, 
and the peace was finally ſeitled in 1527. In 1544 another 
war commenced, which cloſed in 1546. Thus you ſee, with 
one exception only, the natural term of a war ſeemed to be 
two years, One, by means of a truce, and being carried on 
| | in 
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in a languid manner was extended to the duration of five 
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In Edward VIch's time, who reigned 7 years, we had a 
war with France; that is to ſay, the king of France made war 
upon the Engliſh for the recovery of Boulogne: this began in 
1549 and was concluded in 1550. | 11 en? 

ueen Mary, who ſucceeded, reigned 6 years- In her 
ume we had. an alliance with Spain againſt France, and the 
war began in 1557 (that is to ſay, about a year before ſhe 
died) and was concluded in January 1559 ſo that it laſted 
little beiter than a year. keto 00 

Theſe facts may be conſidered as rather dry: but they are 
of conſiderable importance to ſhew you the connection be- 
tween the miſeries of the people and the progreſs of the ſyſtem 
of war. In the courſe of the inveſtigation I ſhall ſhew you 
other facts, that will equally prove the other part of my po- 
ſition, namely that the aggrandizement of miniſters keeps 
pace with the oppreſſion and ruin of the people. 

After Queen Mary we have the martial reign. of Queen 
Elizabeth, a virgin who has been celebrated in ſongs re- 
corded in heroic verſe, and exhibited by gloſſing penmen, as 
the mirror of excellence and perfection. Yet what was the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when fairly and accurately exa- 
mined? In her reign, in which war followed on the heels of 
war, and in which we were · inceſſantly embroiled in alliances 
with the French, and in alliances with the Dutch—in her 
reign it was, that the grievance firſt became conſpicuous of 
oppreſſing the great body of the people, by the proportion 
being no longer kept up between the price of labour and the 
prices of the neceſſary articles of conſumption. At the be- 
ginning of her reign, 8s. per quarter was the common price 
of wheat, and towards the latter end the common price was 
21. 16s. od. In one or two calamitous years it role to g and 
even to 4l. | 

Such were the bleſſed conſequences, to the great body of 
the people, of this ſyſtem of war and ambition, The name 
of Britain, it is true—the name of our great and glorious 
Queen was founded by the trump of fame through every 
quarter of Europe: but miſery and famine preyed upon the 
vitals of thoſe claſſes of ſociety by whole courage and exertion 
the laurels were reaped to decorate her haughty brow. 

During the laſt ſeaſon, in one of my Lectures upon the 
dearneſs and ſcarcity of proviſions, I quoted a paſſage from 
a note in © Hume Hiſtory of England,“ from one of the 


writers 
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writers in the time of this Queen, containing ſome very ctri- 
ous facts concerning the relative decreaſe in the price of labour: 
for the price of labour is in reality decreaſed, when a man is 
not enabled by the wages he receives to get the ſame quan- 
tity of bread; meat, beer, and other articles as formerly, It 
is matter of little conſequence whether he receives 2d. per 
day, or 20s., if his two pence at one period would purchaſe 
as much food and raiment as the twenty ſhillings at the other; 
an incontrovertible axiom, which when facts are inveſtigated 
will compell us to confeſs that from the martial reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to the preſent time, year after year, reign 
after reign, war after war, though our name may have been 
founded with growing terror by ſurrounding nations, the 
people have had increaſing cauſe to curſe the mad ambition 
which 3 their comforts for the aggrandiſement of their 
rulers 

I ſhall not enumerate all the wars of Elizabeth; I have a 
liſt of them before me, with their duration; but it is not ne- 
ceſſary to tire your patience with the tedious recital. It is 
fufhcient to have made the calculations that authoriſed my 
concluſions; and to refer you to the page of hiſtory for the 
proof that the wars were more numerous, and of longer dura- 
tion than ever, and that the condition of the people became 
proportionably more miſerable. 

Thence we go to the reign of 7ames the Firſt, which 
preſents a very altered picture, The man whoſe name has 
been handed down with more infamy than almoſt any other 
that ever filled the Englith throne, in this point of view ap- 
pears in the faireſt colours of almoſt any of thoſe whoſe names 
adorn the pages of our hiſtory. 

I do not mean to enter into an apology for the Houſe of 
Stuart. Their tyrannical maxims I abhor; their ſtrides to- 
wards arbitrary power rouſe my indignation ; and the perſe- 
cuting ſpirit which —_ itſelf at that period would com- 
mand my ſovereign dilapprobation, if I did not remember the 
inquiſitorial ſyſtem that has been ſo recently eſtabliſhed among 
us; but which, thanks to the awakening ſpirit of Engliſh- 
men, is now ſinking into the ſame infamy into which the 
maxims of the Houſe of Stuart formerly fell. But while I 
abhor the toryiſm of the Houſe of Stuart, let me do juſtice 
to the peaceful temper of James, whole principal anxiety 
appears to have been to preſerve his country in uninterrupted 
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In 23 years then of this reign, we had 22 of peace. At 
laſt he was unwillingly urged into the war with Spain, which 
was left on the hands of his ſucceflor. | 

During this peaceful reign, as far as I can diſcover, the 
proportion between the prices of labour and the prices of the 
neceſlaries of life did not riſe in any conſiderable degree, and 
there was little opportunity for men of power and wealth to 
oppreſs the induſtrious and laborious orders of the commu- 


mty, | 

| ſhall not dwell particularly upon the turbulent reigu of 
Charles the Firſt ; the circumſtances which took place during 
that period, and the ſtruggles which immediately followed be- 
long to another part of this inveſtigation, and will throw but 
little light upon the preſent. Tal al ſo paſs ſlightly over 
the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell: a uſurpation, permit me 
to obſerve, for which I have not much more veneration than 
for the tyrannical maxims of the Houſe of Stuart. Nor can 
I but mark with expreſs diſapprobation and contempt the ab- 
ſurdity of a nation plunging itſelf into civil war and conteſt, 
to wreſt the tyranny from one hand that they might veſt it 
in another, with this conſolation, forſooth, that the tyrant 
of the Houſe of Cromwell was to be called Protector, while 
the tyrant of the Houſe of Stuart was called a Xing. I ſhall 
obſerve, however, that the warlike and ambitious ſpirit of 
Cromwell, like other warlike and ambitious ſpirits, plunged 
the laborious orders of the community into miſeries which 
2 not have been experienced if peace had been pre- 
ſerved. | 

Charles the Second is the laſt of thoſe monarchs whom I 
ſhall dwell upon in this brief way. The calculations and 
facts of more recent times will I hope appear more intereſt- 
ing. Charles the Second reigned 24 years, during his time the 
price of a quarter of wheat which uſed to be purchaſed by 20 or 
22 days labour, roſe to the price of 37 days labour. I put the 
poſition briefly in this form, becauſe the poor man's labour 
is in reality his coin, his ſtock in trade; therefore, this is the 
faireſt and moſt intelligible way of calculating the prices of 
the different articles of conſumption. 

During this period of 24 years we had two wars; a Dutch 
war, which commenced in 1664 and cloſed in 1667, and 
another which began in 1671, and cloſed in 1673. 

Here I cloſe my review of the wars before the revolution; 
and it is worth while to obſerve, that from the facts I have 
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laid before you, it appears that from the acceſſion of Henry 
the Seventh, to the period of the revolution, the proportion 
of war was about one year in five. Even this was fufficient 
to produce conſiderable miſchief relative to the condition of 
the laborious and induſtrious part of the community. But 
this will ſink into nothingneſs, when compared to facts of a 
more recent date, which prove to us that Britain—glorious, 
happy, and flouriſhing Britain, which boaſts the beſt conſti- 
tution in the world, together with a peaſantry the moſt com- 
fortably ſituated of any peaſantry upon the face of the earth 
that Britain, ſince her glorious, happy, and venerated revo- 
Jution has ſpent almoſt as many years in ſlaughter and devaſ- 
tation as in peace and tranquillity. What becomes now of 
your proportion of one to five! What becomes of the trium- 
phant exclamation that “ the accuſtomed relationſhip of peace 
« and amity,”” can Ir. be preſerved by regular and orthodox 
governments? What, Citizens, is it poſſible that any ſyſtem of 
goverment can occaſion us to be more than 30 years at war 
out of every 100? Is it poſſible that the atheiftic Republic of 
France ſhould be ſo conſtantly ſtimulating to hoſtilities that 
the ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould be eclipſed by 
this upſtart and irregular government? or that we have more 
reaſon to dread the hoſtility of a ſyſtem which we have not 
tried, than than the other of which we have had ſuch diſaſ- 
trous experience. | 
Let me not however be miſunderſtood ; it is not my inten- 
tion to libel the revolution of 1688. The revolution was ineſ- 
timable ; but let it be prized and valued for what it was, not 
for what it was not. Let us reverence it, inaſmuch as it 
opened the way to political diſcuſſion, enforced the inveſti- 
gation of principle, and diſſeminated alight and liberty through 
Europe which otherwiſe, perhaps, would not at this time have 
been ſo far diffuſed. Let us reverence the revolution in 1688, 
inaſmuch as it put down a race of tyrants, aboliſhed the 
claims of divine right, and proved, by practice, as well 
as by theory, that the only * As ſource of government is 
the approbation of the people, for whoſe happineſs govern- 
ment was inſtituted, and for whoſe advantage, alone, it 
ought to be perpetuated and held ſacred. Let us reverence alſo 
the revolution for having given birth to the political labours 
of a Locke, a Somers, and a Defoe; and having ſtamped with 
authority and approbation the political ſpeculations of a Sydney. 
Let us venerate the revolution for having conſecrated the me- 
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mory of the holy martyrs of liberty, and eraſed the names of 
Sydney and of Ruſſel from the journals of infamy, to engrave 
em as upon adamantine pillars in the temple of eternal fame 
and virtue; where, to the end of time, they will receive the 
veneration of mankind. 
But let us not pretend to venerate the revolution of 1688, 
on account of any ſyſtem of purity which it introduced either 
into the cabinet or ſenate of this country: for I believe, if 
we inveſtigate with boldneſs and accuracy, we ſhall be 
obliged to confeſs that one of the firſt effefls of the revolution 
in 1688, was the organization of a ſyſlem of corruption; 
which, day after day, has been growing upon us; and which 
threatens to ſwallow up in its vortex every thing valuable in 
the conſtitution of the country, or deſirable for the welfare 
and happineſs of its inhabitants. 1 
Let us confeſs that one of the firſt eſſects of this revolution 
was the national debt. Let us acknowledge alſo, that another 
of the fruits of, this revolution was the ſyſtem ſtill more fatal 
and deſtruftive than all others, the ſyſtem of continental alli- 
ances—in other words, of ambitious projects in countries with 
which we had uo right to interfere. Hence the waſte of 
millions upon millions of Britiſh treaſure, and torrents of 
Britiſh blood to ſupport that air-drawn phantom, the balance 
of 7 | 
he beſt things are frequently ſo perverted as to produce 
bad conſequences. - The pureſt principles are ſometimes mixed 
with the arts and intrigues of intereſted individuals, who pur- 
ſue the moſt corrupt ſyſtem of conduct. The moſt glorious 
events in the annals of the human race have been attended 
with their calamities; and it is not only in France, where 
a revolution producing many good effects has produced 
ſome bad ones alſo. In ſhort, the revolution in 1688, pro- 
duced ſome good and fome evil : but remember that the evil 
it has produced is in oppoſition to its principle, not growin 
out of that principle: let it not therefore be ſuppoſed, that 
condemn the revolution in 1688, becauſe I condemn the 
practices which vicious adminiſtrations have grafted upon that 
event, 
But what has been the conſequence with reſpeR to the 
ſyſtem of war ? 
William the Third reigned 13 years; nine years of which 
were ſpent in — wars. Queen Anne reigned 13 
years; 11 years of which were ſpent in continental wars. 
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George the Second reigned 34 years, and had two wars, one 
of nine years and one of ſeven, making together fixteen years, 
George the Third (whom God long preſerve!) has reigned 
36 years; during that time we have had two wars and two 
preparations for wars, beſides that in which he found himſelf 
engaged when he came to the throne, Theſe two wars, put- 
ting them together, and remember the ſecond is not yet con- 
clvded, give you eleven years of war during the preſent 
reign. | 
Now, conſider what are the diſpoſitions of miniſters at this 
time. It is ſaid indeed that ſtocks roſe two per cent. to-day, 
upon the report that the miniſter had written a very pacific 
ſpeech for his Majeſty. I wiſh it may be true, for the pre- 
fent war has already coſt us 70 millions of additional debt; 
befides the increaſe of taxes; and if we ſhould have peace 
directly, in all probability, it will be neceſſary to contract a debt 
of 30 millions more to make up accounts: but if we ſhould 
on another year, and another to that, I am lamentably 
afraid that Pitt, after having taxed us—no, you——my head at 
| leaſt goes tax free—having taxed you from the crown of the 
| head to the ſole of the foot, will not find a ſingle Joint in the 
whole animal ſyſtem to lay freſh taxes upon, to enable him to 
obtain indemnity for the paſt and — for the gt I 
But ſetting aſide this melancholy proſpect, let us reflect 
what is already the conſequence of this ſyſtem of half a cen- 
tury of war for half a century of peace; and remember, that 
when I ſay that half the laſt century has been conſumed in 
war, I do not take into the caculation the cruel and unprin- 
cipled wars which have been waged in the Faft Indies; where 
Commerce, that ought to uphold the laurel of peace, and ſcat- 
ter „ Spas the world Commerce that ought, upon the 
wings of fcience, to be ſoaring to the light of truth and libe- 
rality, has become the vileſt agent of depredation and mur- 
der—has bathed her feet with blood, and cloathed her head 
with horrors, ſo as to be no longer known to thoſe who 
admire the purity of her native attractions. Commerce has 
lighted the torch of diſcord, treachery and devaſtation—while 
millions of poor beings, whoſe only crime was to have been 
born in the country, upon whoſe wealth chartered monopoly 
had fixed its avaricious eyes, have been ſlaughtered by the 
butchering hand of men who call themſelves Britons ; but who 
from the Inſt of perſonal aggrandiſement, whet the falchion in 
the blood of their fellow-beings, and forget that man has a 
title to the feelings of humanity! 


What 
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What has been the conſequence of all this? what is the 
condition of the common people at this time ? WHO 
I have traced the prices of wheat and malt as the moſt 
eſſential articles at different periods. Let us ſee the conſe. 
| quence which the ſyſtem of war has produced in this reſpect 
in later times. There are perſons, I know, who have the 
audacity to affirm, that the price of labour has kept pace with 
the price of the neceſſaries of life; but it is not true. I have 
prefented you again and again with documents to prove, that 
the increaſe of the price of labour bears no ſort of proportion 
to the increaſed price of the neceſſaries of life. On the con- 
trary, a man at this very time toils four days, nay, in ſome 
inſtances, ſix or eight days, to procure the ſame neceſſaries of 
life, which 3 or 400 years ago he procured by the labour of 
a ſingle day. 
The conſequences, then, to the common people, of this 
ſyſtem of war and ambition is, that a quarter of wheat, in- 
ead of being purchaſed by 20 days labour, is not to be pur- 
chaſed with leſs than the labour of 80 days. Y ou will remem- 
ber, that I may not be liable to any miſrepreſentation, that 
when 1 ſpeak of 80 and 20 days, I ſpeak not of the price of 
wages paid in London and other great cities, but of the wages of 
thoſe who labour in huſbandry,—the labour of thoſe who 
create the neceſſaries of life, and without whoſe labour 
yourſelves would have nothing to eat. 91 
I do not mean to throw reproach, I do not mean to throw 
contempt, upon any claſs of Citizens, nor do I mean to fa 
that the ſhop-keeper, the merchant, the man of ſmall prope 
and the man devoung his time to the improvement of the hu- 
man mind, are not uſeful members of ſociety. But remem- 
ber, you who attend your ſhops, you who follow your learned 
profeſſions, you who live in eaſe and enjoyment, that, but for 
the huſbandman who digs the earth, but for the labourer who 
Pong the common neceſſaries of ſubſiſtence, you could 
ve no ſhops to attend, no profeſſions to follow, no eaſe, no 
comfort, no luxuries to enjoy; your ears would be feafted no 
more with the ſoft ſtrains of muſic ; the fine arts would pour- 
tray the events of paſt hiſtory no longer to your eyes, nor 
could yu indulge your palates with thoſe cheering and recre- 
ating luxuries, which, if obtained by honeſt means, and if you 
ſuffer not the poor to languiſh in want while you are enjoying 
them, are not only harmleſs, but proper. But ſuffer me to 
impreſs it deeply upon your memories, that while the higher 
orders are increaſing in wealth, luxury, and extravagant en- 


joyment, 
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oyment, the common people are ſinking, year after year 
Lode down the vale of miſery, till inſulting charity is obliged 
to ſtep in to ſupply the deficiencies of that ſupport which 
every man who labours has a right independently to enjoy as 
the fruit and produce of his labours. | 

A quarter of wheat then, inſtead of being bought for 20 
days labour, is now not to be purchaſed with the labour. of 
leſs than 80 days; a quarter of malt, inſtead of 16 days labour, 
coſts 43. The conſequence is, that through the greateſt part 
of this happy, plentiful, flouriſhing country, the poor peaſant 
wets his morſe] of bread with unmixed water: and as not 
only the moſt indubitable authorities, but the evidence of my 
own obſervation authoriſes me to affirm that, week after week 
and month after month, the poor peaſant is condemned to toil 
without having the opportunity of obtaining a drop even of 
ſmall beer; and yet ariſtocracy dares to tell us, that if the 
common people are in want, it is to be attributed to their own 
lazineſs and debauchery. | 

Such, then, are the effects of the ſyſtem of war. Such are 
the effects of miniſterial artifice and ambition. Such are the 
effects of that ſyſtem of corruption ſo completely organized 
among us. Such are the confequences of depriving the 
great body of the people of their elective franchiſe, and filling 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament, inſtead of the repreſen- 
tative* of the people, with the repreſentatives of rotten bo- 
roughs and monopoliſts. 

W hat then is the proper remedy for theſe evils? Citizens, 
there is no remedy but parliamentary reform : and that reform 
I think I ſhall be able to ſhew you, to be effettual; muſt be 
upon the ſyſtem of univerſal ſuffrage, and annual repreſenta- 
ton. | 

That all our calamities, and the growth of the ſyſtem of 
war among the reſt, proceed from corruption, I think I ſhall 
ſhew you next Wedneſday evening, when I come to ſpeak of 
patronage, the perquiſites of office, contracts, contrattors, 
ang other appendages of the preſent happy and glorious 
* em. 


GODWIN's 
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CODWIN's PAMPHLET. 


HAVING this day received the following note, I take 
the firſt opportunity of complying with the requeſt with 
which it is introduced, 

Indeed, inaſmuch as it is intended as an anſwer to my Pre- 
face, I conceived it to be an act of juftice to the author to 
give it inſertion, that, thus, in all probability, every perſon 
who has read my Cenſure, may — alſo, his Defence. 


But upon this principle how is the “ Lover of Order” to 2 
to do juſtice to me? and what recompence is this mode f 


explanation for the odious impreſſions which his former lan- 
guage muſt have a tendency to produce in the minds of his 
readers? Thoſe who peruſe theſe volumes will know, without 
any acknowledgments, or explanations, that my Lectures 
bear no evidences of that character which the peruſal! of the 
pamphlet in queſtion is calculated to ſuggeſt. But, I repeat 
it, my bittereſt enemies are to be found among thoſe whoſe 
prejudices having been inflamed by ſuch miſrepreſentations as 


I complain of in this inſtance, /will neither read nor liſten to 


any thing that comes from me. How ſhall ſuch readers be 
informed that although Mr. Godwin has ſaid all theſe bitter 
things, he did not mean them? and that if he had been at 
* letfure,?”” when he wrote his pamphlet, to conſider what he 
was ſaying, he ſhould have recollected that I was neither 
like „Lord George Gordon preaching peace to the rioters in 
« Weſtminſter Hal”, nor © Jags, conjuring Othello not to 
& give harbour to a thought of ;ealouſy ?* 

But though the © Lover of Order” cannot do me juſtice 
for the haſty calumny, which, however it was meant, his pam- 
phlet cannot fail to convey to the public; and although the 

amphlet ſtill continues before the public, with all its aggravat- 
ing paſſages unſoftened and unexplained, I ſhall neglect no 
means in my power to do him juſtice. Let him ſpeak there- 
fore for himſelf. | 


„ The writer of the pamplet ſubſcribed 4 Lover of Order, 
which is animadverted on in the Preface to the Second Vo- 
lume of the Tribune, requeſts the inſertion of the following 
remarks in ſome ſubſequent number, | | 

&« They have two objects: 
% The 
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A 
/ 


« The firſt, to diſavow any purpoſe of imputing ſiniſter 
intentions to the LeQurer. I have delivered my ideas upon the 
general impropriety of ſuch imputations, with as much preciſion 
as I was capable of. In p. 15 of the pamphlet, I had occa- 
hon to animadvert with freedom upon the London Correſ- 
ponding Society and the Lectures of Mr. Thelwall. It ha 
pens that the paragraph here referred to ſtands exactly in & 
interval between thoſe two ſubjects. I conceive at preſent 
that the ſimiles of ago and Lord George Gordon, which have 
given offence to the Lecturer, are not ſo free from the poſ- 
ſibility of being wreſted and miſapprehended, as the illuſtrations 
I might have choſen at a moment of perfect leifure, andif it had 
not been neceſſary to produce the pamphlet (if it were to be 

uced) with extreme rapidity. But I am perſuaded that 

the perſon who will attentively conſider the ſimilies, and 
the paragraphreferred to together, they will neither be wreſted 
nor miſapprehended. When I ſtyled the Lecturer's exhorta- 
tions to benevolence & ſaving clauſes,” I meant nothing more 
than to expreſs my opinion of their inefficacy, and that the 

er he excited would conſtantly get the better of the be. 
ne volence. I have always entertained an opinion more than 
uſually favourable of the character of Mr. Thelwall, and have 
never been ſparing in expreſſing iii. 

« My ſecond objett is to fay a few words as to the ſup- 
poſed unſeaſonableneſs of my animadverſions upon the Lec- 
tures. The Lecturer, it ſeems, would have had me truſt to 
appearances. They were about to be cloſed,” he fays, as 
it appeared for ever.” Preface, p. xvi. I am not apt to truſt to 
pearances. I had not that faith in Lord Grenulle's and Mr. 
it's bills, as to ſuppoſe that they would put a cloſe for ever 
to every thing that I might regard as intemperate or danger- 
ous in the partiſans of liberty. I conſidered them as incapa- 
ble of eb any thing more than a ſhort ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, I conſidered them as & an unwilling homag?, 
that the too eager advocates of authority were paying to the 
riſing genius of freedom.” [ Confideratins, &c. p. 86. ]Of con! 
ſequence, I believed that this was a time in which it was 
peculiarly « to be deſired that an individual ſhould be found, 
who could preferve his mind untainted with the headlong 
rage of faction, whether for men in power or againſt them 
judge, with the ſobriety of diſtant polterity, and the ſagacity 
of an enlightened hiſtorian; and be happy enough to make 
his voice heard, by all thoſe directly or remotely intereſted in 
the event.“ p. 1, 2. 


« It 
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& Tt ſeems I have a higher opinion of the importance of 
the Lectures than is entertained by their author. He thinks 
1 ought to have been prevented from delivering my ſentiments 
to the public reſpecting them, by conſiderations of friend- 
ſhip and eſteem.” Preface, p. xv. I, on · the contrary, be- 
lieved that the public ſtake in their tendency, whether be- 
neficial or otherwiſe, was of more moment than to be ſuper- 
feded by thoſe principles of gentlemanly decorum, which 
will perhaps never endure an examination in the courts of 
morality and reaſon, I acted in this inſtance, with that pre- 
ference of public to private conſiderations, which it is the 
object of the Lectures to recommend.” 50 


fe 
WITH reſpe& to this laſt paragraph, I muſt obloreey 
that it very conſiderably miſrepreſents the paſſage alluded ts 


However the writer and myſelf. may differe /-- -/ 


* f 


as to the means of reform, there are certain principles of po- 
litics and morality upon which we-are-very-well agreed, and 
particularly upon thoſe maxims which define juſtice as the 
fole baſis of virtue, and the promotion of the general god, 
as the ſole criterion of juſtice. My complaint againſt the - 
«© Lover of Order,” is not that he has ſacrificed © triendſhip -. 
and eſteem” to public juſtice, (when ſuch ſacrifice is ne- 
cefſary, it is baſeneſs not to make it) but that ic the ten- 
c_ — his retired habits to deaden the beſt ſympa- 

f nature, and encourage a and perſonal vanity, 
whieh-the. recluſe philoſopher fir 2 — inciple, and 
then ſacrifices to it every feeling of private, and ſometimes of 
public, ijaice; and my ion is explicitly -that the 

authet in his extreme anxiety for the reputation of candour, 


7 Lf 
166 


1 


. 
ak. 
1 


overlooked every conſideration of ju/tice to a friend apy 3 


all the perſecuting bitterneſs of powerful malice. .. 
- The fact is, that the means of doing juſtice to theſe Lec- 
tures have never been embraced by the * Lover of Order.“ 
He has attended but twice, once before my commitment to 
the Tower, and once fince my acquittal. He ſays, however, 
that he had laoted through ſuch of them as were publiſhed ! 
but even if he had read them through, he would have been 
but ill qualified to judge of the general effect upon the au- 
dience, without witneſſing that uniform ſolicitude with which 
I calmed every riſing irritation, and proteQed from every 
ſpecies of reſentment even thoſe ſpies and birelings who 
Ne inſinuated themſelves into the room, for the 
No. XXXVIII. | WE. expreſs 
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expreſs purpoſe of inſulting the Lecturer, interrupting the 
diſcourſe, and irritating the paſſions of the hearers. In the 
printed copies the greater part of theſe occaſional digreſſions, 
as well as of thoſe clauſes in reprobation of all perſonal ani- 
moſity and revenge, interſperſed almoſt in every Lecture, are 
omitted, to avoid thoſe repetitions of ſentiment, which, 
though juſtified by temporary circumſtances, would be not 
only unneceſſary, bur tedious and diſguſting in the cloſet. 

The © Lover of Order“ would alſo have learned by ſuch 
_ attendance that the reflection upon public ſpeakers “ barter- 
ing the tone of their own minds for the tone of their auditors,” 
p. 19. was by no means applicable. So far from it, that the 
conſtancy with which I perſevered in ſentiments hoſtile to all 
violence and revenge, converted many of my earlieſt attend- 
ers into bitter denunciators, and occaſioned the compleFtion 
of my audience to be ſo conſiderably altered as could not fail 
to demonſtrate to every impartial obſerver that the inflexibi- 
lity of principle, and not the prejudices of the hearers, gave 
tone to the ſentiments delivered from the Tribune. That the 
prone Lecturer is expoſed to ſtrong temptations in this re- 
pett is undoubtedly true: but my eyes were open to the 
danger, and my jealouſy was accordingly on the watch: and, 
though I was careful to avoid the imperiouſneſs of the dicta- 
tor, and to diſclaim all pretences of infallibility, let theſe vo- 
lumes be my witneſſes, that I did not forget that I occupied 
the place of an in/frufor, and that it was accordingly my 
firſt duty, to examine my own heart, and reſpect my own 
Opinions, 151 

I love the approbation of my fellow citizens, I confeſs ; 
but I have not forgotten that be who ſells his principles for 
applauſe, is as baſe as be who barters them for a place or a 

enſion. 

4 he pamphlet in queſtion has been noticed in a very can- 
did and impartial way in the Critical Review; and it is evi- 
dent that the writer of that article underſtood, what is ſaid of 
the Lectures in the ſame point of view as I have. The fol- 
lowing paſſage, with an exception to the antiquated prejudice 
which exalts the duties of friend/ſzp over thoſe of juſtice, ex- 
hibits, I conceive, a very juſt critique upon the exception. 
able paſſages. | 


« HAVING thus analyſed the work, we ſhall point out 
one or two to us apparent inconliſtencies in it. In Pare 
> 0 
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of the meetings, of the London Correſponding Societies, he 
overlooks entirely the tranquillity, good: order and decoru 
which their advocates boaſt have prevailed in them, andhur- 
ries us back to the riots of Lord George Gordon. Without 
pretending to enter into the motives or the propriety of the 
former meetings, as impartial men, unconnected with either, 
we cannot but think that inſinuations on the poſſible effects 
of a meeting, without ſtating that meetings had been held 
without producing ſuch effects, or ſeeming 1 to * 
them, are acts of injuſtice to the Society which called the 
meeting. 75 NA 

« But if the writer's zeal has thus apparently hurried him 
too far, in ſpeaking of the Correſponding Society, we muſt 
confeſs that there appears ſomething ſtill more extraordinary 
in the language uſed towards the Letturer of Beaufort Bui 
ings, if the writer (as has been ſaid) was, till he publiſhed 
this pamphlet, the Lecturer's 2 and was received by 
him with open arms The urer could ſcarcely have 
been treated in ſuch a manner by his greateſt enemy; and 
at a time when the opinions of the public are' much divided 
concerning him, very ſtrong fafts indeed ought to have been 
alledged in proof of the author's aſſertions z and even then 
the voice of friend/khip might have urged ſomething in miti- 
gation of the offence, If the inſinuations are falſe, lago's 
conduct, and that of the writer, | claim. equal reprobation ; 
but we ſpeak as men who reſpect the ſympathies of friendſhip, 
and are not initiated into that philoſophy, which would teach 
us to reject ſome of the beſt feelings of human nature. 


| 


Z 6 


Llines written by a Female Citizen | | 
WHY flumbers now my'Muſlſe? is this a time F 
When favage war depopulates each clime? Ff 
When dire deſtru@ion holds her deadly way, 
And riſing horrors blaſt the face of day? | | 
When the once friitful field is crimſon'd o'er, 
And earth's pale boſom ſtain'd with horrid gore, 
While many a weepin peafant's left to mourn, 
His harveſt-tramplVd,”and'his hopes forlorn, 
His kindred lain, and his once happy cott 
FE here oft at eve, the day's hard toil forgot, ' 
e rural dport'and ruſtic dance was ſeen, © * 
And joy fantaſtic trod the neighbouring green 
Wrapt in devouring flames, or proſtrate laid 


By frantic glory's deſolating trade,. 


206 


„Here as Itutn with-fympathy oppreſs d, 
With indignation riſing in my 1 ** 
My injur'd country's woes demand my care. 
a Detefted ſcrowls her ripening fate declare : 
\ Britannia's children droop in galling chains, 
2 Aus lawlefs Pow'r her boaſted annals tains; 
With ſtrides gigantic fhakes the trembling land, 
And lifts aloft oppreſſion's iron hand! 


Strike every chord! apall the guilty breaſt ! 
Bid titt'd Pomp his gilded crimes deteſt ; 
Bid fell Injuſtice melt his heart of ſtone, 
Nor dare to triumph "midſt the general groan, 
Nor ſeek freſh plunder from a ſinking ſtate, 
Where thouſands periſh for the proud and great, 
The great! in what? in worth and virtue P— no; 

Virtue muft ſhrink from man's inveterate foe ; 
From thoſe who honeſt induſtry deſpoil, 

Fed by the tradeſman's and the peaſant's toil 
Their toil who labour for their ſcanty meal, 
Conſtrain'd the woes of indigence to feel, 

While the beſt produce of their daily gains, 

The drones of vice and luxury maintains, 


Ah, wretched land! in every ſpot is found 
Corruption's fatal influence black'ning round: 
 . Here milery and want are hourly ſeen, 
With pallid look, and ſupplicating mien, 
.. Complaint and uſeleſs clamour wound the ear, 
; While Pity drops the unavailing tear! 
Unable to relieve, ſhe mourns in vain _ 
Wrongs that the maſs of humankind ſuſtain, 


Could our brave fires, who for their country's good, 
In Freedom's noble ſtruggle ſhed their blood 
Could thoſe who dar'd a tyrant to controul, 

And ſhook with coward fear his guilty ſoul-——— 

Could thoſe, I ſay, now view our fallen ſtate, 

View the unnumber'd ills that round us wait, 

See each lov'd right and privilege expire, 

And Freedom from her native ſeat retire; 

How would each Patriot of thoſe days of yore, 

Our abje& ſtate and wretchedneſs deplore ! 

How would each great and godlike ſpirit moan, 
x The glorious objeft of their toils o'erthrown'! 

Thoſe fires who dar'd with tyranny contend, 

A peoples' deareſt intereſts to defend, 

Anxious their charter'd liberties to ſave, 


They ſcorn'd the life that bore the name of ſlave! 
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A further Enquiry into the CaLamities produced 
by the Sys EM BOROUGH-MONGERING 
USURPATION and CORRUPTION. Part 
the Seventh. Containing the Fourth Letture on 
the PROGRESS of the WAR SysTEM, from the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh to the preſent Time ; 
with Strictures on PATRONAGE, COMMISSARIES, 


ConTRACTORs, &c. Delivered Wedneſday Oct. a8, 
1795 


C1TIZENS, 


In the firſt and ſecond Lectures upon the Connection be- 
tween the Syſtem of Corruption and the Syſtem of War, 
I dwelt particularly upon general principles, and deſcriptions 
of the calamities of war; and, in the Lecture of the laſt 
evening, I proceeded more particularly to apply thoſe general 
principles and deſcriptions, to prove the increafing miſery and 
calamities which reſult from the continuance of this ſyſtem. 
I undertook to demonſtrate, in the firſt place, that the grow- 
ing miſery of the people is proportionate to the increaſed frequency 
and obſtinacy of war; that is to ſay, that not only during the 
continuance of war, but even after the reſpective wars had 
ceaſed, the permanent miſery engrafted upon the ſocial ſtock 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) became greater, in proportion as 
wars had been repeated, and as the trade of war had bee 
reduced to a regular ſyſtem. | 

In the next place, I undertook to ſhew you that the Syſtem 
of Mar and the Syſtem of Corruption have gone hand in fand; 
that, in propottion as the legiſlative body (for why ſhould we 
mince the matter ?) has become more and more corrupt, the 
growth of that ſyſtem of maſſacre, plunder, devaſtation and 
deceit, which is denominated the glorious and honourable 
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ſcience of War, has encreaſed alſo; that thoſe wars have, in 
their turn, aſſiſted the progreſs and growth of Corruption, and 
have become (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) chief articles of the 
ſtock in trade in the miniſterial ſhop of Corruption; without 
which it would be impoſſible for the dealers in that trade to 
avoid that bankruptcy, which every one, who wiſhes well to 
mankind, muſt deſire to ſee. 

In the third place, I undertook to ſhew yon, that the more 
miſerable the condition of the people, the more eaſy it is for unprin- 
cipled and ambitious rulers to continue the pt of Mar; as 
alſo, that, in proportion to the calamities of the people, this ſyſtem 
becomes more and more projulable to the miniſters and tools of 
Corruption; and that, conſequently, it is to their intereſt to 
keep you milcrable, that they may be able to go on with war, 
and to their intereſt to ſacrifice you in unneceſſary and ridi- 
culous cruſades, that they may promote their own peculations- 
and the power of patronizing x6 peculations of their friends 
and dependants. | 

The firſt branch of this ſtatement, I flatter myſelf, JI de- 
monſtrated beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, on the laſt 
evening For though it is undoubtedly true (as has been 
lometimes {aid by divines and theologians of a certain book) 
that you may pick out particular paſſages by which yeu may 
prove any thing, and make what they conſider as the word of 
Truth an inſtrument of ſupport to the demon of Falſhoad ; 
and although it is equally true, that, if 'you are to pick out 
only a few particular facts of hiſtory, wherever you chuſe to 
ſelect them, you may be able hiſtorically to prove any argu- 
ment you chuſe; yet this objection will not hold to the argu- 
ments I have given you. I did not bring forward ny 
inſtances, or ſele&t paſſages, but ſhewed you, in a conciſe 
manner, ALL the facts that relate to the ſubjctt, during the 
laſt 400 years of Britiſh hiſtory. Having thus ſhewn that, 
from the beginning to the end of that period, every hiſtorical 
fact, in regular and connected ſeries, ſupports the aſſertion 
that the growing weight of permanent milery has correſponded 
with the growing EPL and continued obſtinacy of war; 
having ſhewn that the hiſtory of this country, ever ſince it 
could be conſidered as a civilized nation, bears me out in 
this aſſertion, I think I may ſet cavillers at defiance, and ven- 
ture to aſſert that Mr. Pitt's arithmetic never produced fo fair 
a demonſtration to his confiding majority in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament. 


I alſo 
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I alſo brought forward many miſcellaneous arguments, in 

ſupport of the other two branches of my ſtatement. But 
theſe are ſubjetcts which demand a more accurate and cloſe in. 
veſtigation ; and it is my buſineſs this evening to proceed with 
the argument in as demonſtrative a way as the nature of the 
ſubject will permit. I think I ſhall be able to ſatisfy you 
that reigns of military ambition have generally, nay uni- 
formly, been reigns alſo of government corruption; that they 
have gone hand in hand together, and, like twins, born under 
the ſame ſtar, and labouring under the ſame influence, have 
equally contributed to plunge mankind into every ſpecies of 
miſery. In ſhort, that the real interpretation of national 
glory, ſplendid atchievements, great conqueſts, and military 
renown, when rendered into intelligible language, is neither 
more nor leſs than this—the murder of one half of the inha- 
bitants of the country, and the ſtarvation of the reſt :!—| be 
pardon, not of all the reſt :—Prieſts, with fat pluralities, ſel- 
dom ſtarve in conſequence of the miſeries of the poor. Great 
Generals, who receive good ſalaries without performing any 
ſervice, and are perhaps commiſſaries and ſuperintendants at 
eaſt, north, weſt and ſouth, without even quitting their own 
fire-ſides, and the enjoyment ot their friends and bottles, are 
-alſo another claſs of men who are ſeldom ſtarved by the cala- 
mities of long and obſtinate wars. Commiſſaries and con- 
tractors, who bui'd palaces, and reap the advantages of loans, 
bonuſes, contracts, &c. &c. are alſo: another ſet of men, 
who, if we may judge by the compoſure of their counte- 
nances, or the fleekneſs of their bodies, are ſeldom in much 
danger of being ſtarved, Nay, Citizens, it is part of my 
argument to ſhew you that Prime Miniſters, alſo, their 
vice Prime Miniſters, and their dependents, are fatteneg, not 
ſtarved, by theſe calamities. But as they are apt, when they 
ſpeak of public welfare and general happmeſs, to think only of 
themſelves, and to put the great body of the people entirely 
out of the queſtion, ſo we alſo get a habit of rev-ngeful re- 
taliation, and, when ſpeaking of the welfare, happineſs, and 
proſperity of the people, are apt to forget that thole great Mi- 
niſters, great Generals, and the like, are any bodies at all; 

But, Citizens, if it be true that theſe reigns of martial 
enterprize and atchievement are productive of ſa much cala- 
mity and miſchief to the people, as in one part of the argument 
I have already proved, and in others I am proceeding to 
prove, what deluded, what weak, what fantaſtic beings are 
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we, to ſuffer ourſelves thus to be made worſe than ſtepping- 
ſtones—for ſtepping-ſtones feel not; but the foot of Oppreſ- 
ſion, which preſſes our necks, or tramples upon our rights, 
afflicts us with innumerable pangs . What worſe than ideots, 
I fay, muſt we be, to ſuffer ourſelves to be made worſe than 
ſtepping-ſtones to the ambition of a few worthleſs beings, 
who, amidſt rolls of parchment and quibbles of the law, 
learn tactics; or at the board of Revelry, amidſt the exceſſes 
of debauchery and intoxication, plan thoſe projects and cam- 
paigns by which thouſands and tens of thouſands, more uſeful 
and valuable than themſelves, are to be ſacrificed, while the 
harveſt to thoſe whom they leave behind is not only commi- 
ſeration and anguiſh, but want, penury, and ſervitude : 
every million, nay every guinea, that is added to our public 
burdens, being an additional chain to weigh and preſs us 
down into the bottomleſs pit of Tyranny and Corruption, 

In ſupport of my argument, Citizens, I ſhall not go back 
to thoſe ages of barbariſm when War was the only trade or 
ſcience cultivated; but in this, as in the former part of the 
inveſtigation, I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe facts which preſs 
nearer upon us. And here, Citizens, I beg leave to remind 
you that the firſt martial ſovereign, ſince the æra of civiliza- 
tion, is Henry VIII. a prince very fond of foreign expedi- 
tions, who dreamed ſometimes of marching to the gates of 
Paris, and who made grand alliances with Emperors, and the 
Lord knows who, to carry on wars in which the people had 
no ſort of intereſt, but which were to be ſupported at the 
expence of their lives, and by burdens heaped upon their 
ſhoulders. | 

This age of Henry VIII. was certainly one of thoſe in 
which miniſters might, with as much propriety as at preſent 
at leaſt, boaſt of the grandeur, proſperity, and dignity of the 
country. Yet what was the condition of the people in the 
reign of Henry VIII.? —Depreſſion and calamity, beyond 
the bounds of human patience, And though he conid always 
get a confiding and complaiſant Houſe of Commons, who 
would vote whatever he pleaſed, make whatever laws he dic- 
tated, and declare whatever he choſe to be the Can/titution in 
Church and State; yet the people, being always in a ſtate of 
miſery, were always in a ſtate of tumult, and an incredible 
number of inſurrections are enumerated by the hiſtorians of 
that reign, all originating in the grievous burdens laid upon 
the ſhoulders of the people,-Lord Bacon, who flouriſhed 
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not long after that period, ſeems particularly to have had his 
eye upon the events of that reign, when he gives his readers 
to underſtand, that the principal cauſes of troubles, ſeditions 
and inſurreftions, are the oppreſſions of unjuſt governments, 
the levying of unreaſonable burdens, and the conſequent de+ 
preſſion and miſery of the people. 55 
I do not mean to ſay, that war is the only thing that will 
produce this miſery. Foreign expeditions, as I have ſhewn 
you before, were not diſtinguiſhing marks of the reign of 
Henry VII. yet Henry VII. had the misfortune to experience 
a great many [4 during his reign. Theſe, in part, 
aroſe from the diſputed title to the throne, and partly from 
the oppreſſive meaſures, which ground down the faces of the 
„ under the dominion of Pitt and Dundas. —No, no: I 
your pardon ! Emp/om and Dudley, I mean. They were 

the tax fabricators of that day. | 
Empſom and Dudley, by their great exactions, not indeed for 
the purpole of ſplendid atchievements abroad, but for the pur- 
poſe of filling the coffers of the King at home, broughtthe 
people into a ſituation not much more quiet and tranquil than 
they were afterwards, in the reign of Henry VIII. for the 
griping avarice of the ſovereign is ſometimes as deſtructive to 
the welfare of the people, as an attachment to ruinous and 
ambitious wars,—But, ob, Citizens! what muſt be the con- 
dition of the country, if ever (which Heaven avert!) a king 
ſhould graſp the Britiſh: ſceptre, who united both theſe diſpo- 

ſitions | 

Citizens, I ſhewed you, on a former evening, that queen 
Elizabeth's was alſo a very martial reign ; and mankind, who, 
by a ſtrange perverſion of judgment, have always been more 
fond of their deſtroyers than of their protectors, have deco- 
rated her name with every ſplendid epithet. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe flattering titles, I have ſhewn you that the 
condition of the great maſs of the people was rendered much 
more miſerable during her reign, than itever had been in this 
country before; that the increaſe of the price of proviſions 
immoderately outſtripped the price of labour, as it has dune, 
more or leſs, in 3 reign ſince; but in none to ſuch 
an extent as in the preſent. reign of Elizabeth, thete- 
fore, ſupports the argument, that the increaſe of martial am- 
bition is the increaſe ot public calamity and misfortune; and 
I think we ſhall find that it alſo ſupports the ſecond poſition, 
that the increaſe of the War ſyſtem . 
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ſyſtem of Corruption: for the reign of Elizabeth was not 
only a reign of War, but alſo a reign of Favowitiſm. It 
was in her reign that cabinet intrigue was firſt reduced to 
ſomething like a ſyſtem. Think of her favourites, her F/ex's, 
her Leiceſter*s, her train of ſycophants and paramours, whoſe 
digraty and affluence were ſwelled by the fpoils of the induſ- 
trious poor ; and then talk of the glorious reign of queen 
Elizabeth, if you can, withont a bluſh, 

In conſequence of this organization of cabinet influence 
and intrigue, we find that the Commons, though not, at that 
time, abſolutely bought up, were occaſionally pretty well 
brow-beaten by this excellent and glorious queen and her 
wiſe and virtucus miniſters. Accordingly, the reign of 
queen E/:zab:th is marked by immoderate taxation, to ſup- 

rt at once her favourites and her wars: and in the year 
1597, the gth Parliament of this great and glorious queen 


made a grant fo exorbitant, that, having ſome little modeſty 


left, they were themſelves aſhamed of what they were doing, 
and therefore ticked at the end of it an expreſs proviſion, 
that it ſhould never be brought forward as a precedent to juſ. 
tify a ſimilar grant in future, —Citizens, they kept their word: 
it never was brought forward by way of precedent ; but the 
very next Parliament, in 1602, granted ſupplies ſlill more 
extravagant than their predeceflors had been fo much aſhamed 
of, without quoting any precedent or authority whatever. 
Thus, then, War and Taxation kept pace together, and 
immoderate burdens were laid upon the people, in proportion 
as what is called the Science of Politics, that is to ſay of Ca- 
binet intrigue, became more and more digeſted into a regular 
ſyſtem. 
f If we have inſtances of this fo early, what ſhall we think 
of the inſtances that may be brought forward from more re- 
cent times? Whatever peculations might then take place, 
whatever burdens might then be laid upon the people, ſhrink 
into nothingneſs, when later examples ar- brought forward. 
Some time ago a very celebrated and ſcientific character, 
whoſe name will ſtand recorded to the lateſt times, am: ng the 
inventors of uſetul and poliſhed arts—I mean Sir Robert 
Walpole— found out the art of buying every man that he 
choſe to ſet a price upon. This art, or ſcience, has ſince 
received very confiderabie illuſtrations and improvements: 
the whole works of that great diſcoverer have been publiſhed 
in golden characters, illuſtrated by a long liſt of noble com- 
; . mentators, 
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mentators, and particularly by thoſe great adepts, Meſſrs. 
North, Put, and Dundas; the two latter of which may be 
conſidered as having brought the {ſcience to a ſtate of abſolute 
rfection. Perhaps it would be difficult for the moſt warm 
imagination that was ever heated at the Treaſury ſire- ſide, to 
invent any mode or manner by which Corruption could be 
improved to a higher degree of neatneſs and adrcitneſs than 
they have brought it to at this very hour. 
But, Citizens! Citizens! to be ſerious awhile, What a 
dreadful ſyſtem is this, by which the lives, property, happi- 
neſs and liberty of a great and populous nation, are put in 
dirett oppoſition to the intereſts and perſonal views of thoſe 
who are entruſted with the reins of government? And re- 
member, Citizens, that to produce this direct oppoſition of 
intcreſls, no ſyſtem bears any ſort of compariſon with the 
ſyſtem of Corruption! The tyrant, whole wanton malevo- 
lence deſtroys the ill-ſtared few who ſurround him—the 
wretch who, like Ners, gluis his appetite with the writhings, 
and tortures of expiring ſubjects, though he excites our indig- 
nation, and thrills us with horror, produces but a ſmall por- 
tion of miſery in the univerſe, compared with the wretch who 
builds up a ſyſtem of Corruption: for it is the nature of Cor 
ruption to undermine and deſtroy all virtue: it is only by 
deſtroying the moral feelings ot mankind, that Corruption 
can poſhbly be ſupported. Add to this, Corruption Lines 
not upon the vitals of a few, but ravages whole generations 
at once; and ſtalking, with gigantic wickedneſs, from crime 
to crime, from pillage to pillage, from war to war, from 
oppreſſion to oppreſſion, occaſions countleſs myriads to 
die with aggravated famine and calamity. Its victims fall 
in ſilence, it is true. Its tyrants are not ſatiated with the 
writhing pangs of the oppreſſed. But the conſequences are 
equally certain and calamitous, and are attended with this 
aggravation—that the miſchief done by the ſyſtem of Cor- 
ruption affects not only the preſent generation, but deſtroys 
alſo the virtue and happineſs of unborn ages. The tyrant, 
in the midſt of his cruelty, has no private view to ſerve, by 
the deſtruttion and miſery of any, but thoſe who, ſtanding 
near enough to become the rivals of his power, rouſe his 
jealouſy, and ftimulate his fear and envy. But the murky 
cabin of the artizan, the mouldering cottage of the peaſant, 
and even the field itſelf, feel the deſtroying ravages of Cor. 
ruption: the whole human race are the objects of its rapacity, 

aud the ſacrifices of iis inhuman ſyitem. 1 
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But, Citizens, have you any doubt that this ſyſtem of 
peculation is increaſed by the miſeries of the people? Have 
you any doubt that war is neceſſary for the promotion of 
Corruption, and that public wretchedneſs is favourable to mi- 
niſterial ambition? If you have, let us take into conſidera- 
tion a few facts and deduttions : let us recollect that, if there 
is war, there muſt be great armies ſupported ; if there are 
great armies ſupported, there muſt be a great many promo- 
tions at the diſpoſal of the miniſter. To whom will this mi- 
niſter be likely to give thoſe offices and promotions? To the 
perſons who, either by individual intereſt, or perſonal con- 
nections, can beſt ſupport him in power. Conſequently the 
raiſing of every new regiment is ſo much added to the Civil 
Liſt of the Prime Miniſter, whoſe patronage is increaſed, and, 
eonſequently, whole power is advanced, by this ſyſtem, ſo 
ruinous to the people. Look through the naval and military 
departments. See how many places, preferments and fitua- 
tions, are in the gift of a Miniſter, which, but for the ſyſtem 
of War and Corruption, we ſhould have no occaſion for 
whatever. 

Think, then, what an hoſt of influence this ſyſtem of War, 
even in this one point of view, muſt produce. But remem- 
ber that this is only a ſmall part. War is a ſyſtem which oc- 
caſions a more rapid expenditure of public money. Now 
this public money muſt go either through the hands of the 
Miniſter, or the Miniſter's dependents: and can you ſuppoſe 
that it will never happen that fingers will be a little glutinous, 
fo that ſome little of it willhappen to ſtick to thoſe fingers ?— 
Nay, do we not know that they have their perquiſites? Do 
we not know that the nominal ſalaries of office form a 
very {mall part, ot the emoluments of thoſe offices? Hence 
we find that Miniſters are ſeldom very loth to grant ſubſidies 
and imperial loans to any of thoſe great and glorious conti- 
nental allies, who are willing to eaſe us of our money. 

It is very well known that compliments generally paſs upon 
theſe occaſions. When a loan or ſubſidy is granted, the 
Miniſter touches —half per cent. I think it is, upon all the 
money which his royal maſter, and his loyal people, in their 
great wiſdom and benevolence, extend to theſe foreign po- 
tentates. The late Earl of Chatham (who, though 2 has 

litical offences enough to anſwer for, muſt be admitted to 

more in the habit of corrupting others, than of receiving 

the wages of corruption himſelf} magnanimouſly refuſed to 

receive this douceur, upon a ſubſidy paid to one of our _ 
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tinental allies during the laſt war of George the Second, I de 
not remember that any of the hired panegyriſts of the day 
have informed us that the ſon has imitated the diſintereſted 
neſs of the fire. But, to put this out of the que ſtion, let us 
call to your recollection the innumerable departments of the 
ſtate in which an increaſed opportunity mult ariſe, in times of 
war, of ſwelling the profits of office: let us conſider the Pay- 
maſters General, the Maſters of the Ordnance, the Commiſ- 
ſioners, the Agents, and the long train of etceteras,—and then 
tell me whether you can doubt, for a minute, that the per- 
quiſites, power, and patronage of a Miniſter, ate conſiderably 
increaſed by the nation being plunged into war. 

Add to this, that the evident and known conſequence of 
war is, the levying of heavy ſums of money annually upon 
the people. Now pleaſe to remember, that this very circum» 
ſtance is good for the Miniſter, becauſe, the more taxes are 
laid, the more tax-gatherers he muſt have the appointment of; 
and, of courſe, the greater number of perſons there are who 
think they have an intereſt in ſupporting his authority.,—I paſs 
over in Clone the receivers of the ordinary taxes. I ſhall not 
call to your mind what particular individual is made re- 
ceiver of ſuch and ſuch taxes, for ſuch and ſuch a diſtrict, 
becauſe he happens to be in poſſeſſion of a little ſnug borough - 
or two, and will therefore, to ſecure the profits of the ap- 
pointment, be ſure to return three or four confiding members 
to parliament z or, at leaſt, two: for he cannot be expected 
to [2 his Majeſty, who has not the opportunity of favour- 
ing the Miniſter with a pair of votes. 

Not to dwell upon theſe ordinary inftances, remember the 
long train of perſons employed in receiving the Cuſtoms, the 
Exciſe duties, &c. &c. ſome with large, ſome with ſmall 
appointments, but every one of whom ſuppoſes that the pro- 
tection of his property, meaning the ſalary of his place, de- 
pends upon ſupporting the man in power, and that reforma- 
tion would expoſe him to the Joſs of that upon which he 
weakly imagines his welfare depends: not recollecting that, 
but for this fyſtem of Corruption, himſelf, and every indivi- 
dual in the country, would be able to live with greater com- 
fort, eaſe and ſatisfaction, upon one fifth part of the labour 
to which we are now inceſſantly condemned and devoted. 
Yes, I ſay, Citizens, leſs than a fifth part—for let any man 
conſider how ſmall a portion of his labour goes to his own 
ſubſiſtence, and how large a portion to the 1 of place 
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men, penſioners, and other tools of corruption; and then let 
him reflect how blind an idoot that man muſt be who, for 
ſuch little, paltry conſiderations, ſupports a ſyſtem fo ruinous 
to himſelf, to his family, and to his poſterity. 

I do not pretend to be financier enough to ſtate the whole 
of the miſchief; but 1 underſtand that Sir John Sinclair has 
calculated that out of every guinea a man expends, about 
168. 6d. goes in direct and indirect taxes. In ſhort, the 
bread you eat has been taxed in a thouſand different ſhapes 
before it comes to your hand. This is what is called indirect 
taxation; and the ſcience of taxation principally conſiſts in 
laying the taxes in ſuch a manner that they ſhould fall indi- 
rely, not directly: for I believe it would be difficult to per- 
ſuade us to pay our taxes, if the tax gatherer came for them 
all in a lump. | | 

This is a circumſtance well worth your obſervation ; be- 
cauſe the pretence made uſe of by the enemies of univerſal 
ſuffrage, is, that no man who does not pay ſcot and lot ought 
to vote: forgetting what the pooreſt man pays in indirect taxes. 
Nay, perhaps, I might ſay, forgetting that all taxes are ulti- 
mately paid in an indirett manner, by that very claſs of peo- 
ple whom they would thus exclude. 

But, Citizens, ſo far is it from being doubtful that this 
ſyſtem of war and conſequent taxation increaſes the emolu- 
ment of miniſters, that a little enquiry will enable us to ſee 
that the power and patronage of miniſters does more than in- 
creaſe in proportion to the additional taxes laid on the people: 
for the more taxes you lay, the more difficulty there is in 
levying thoſe taxes: conſequently you muſt not only have 
freſh tax 8 to collect your new taxes, but an addi- 
tional number to collect all the others: becauſe people will 
of neceſſity make uſe of more artifices to evade them, and 
occaſion ſo much the more trouble in the collecting. It is 
no wonder therefore that taxes are ſometimes continued when 
they do not pay the ſalalries of the collectors. 

Such being the caſe, we cannot wonder that miniſters in 
the preſent time have grown ſo immoderately fond of the 
ſyſtem of war, that they will even go to war at random as it 
were, and be three years in hoſtilities, and ſpend a hundred 
millions of Britiſh gold, and ſacrifice half a million of Britiſh 
lives, without being able to agree what it was they went to 
war about. Neither is it extraordinary that miniſters ſhould 
be ſo fond of keeping in office, that when they think their 
power wants ſtrengthening, they will admit any body into 
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partnerſhip with them rather than break up the firm. Nei- 
ther is it aſtoniſhing that ſubtle Wr e aud noble 
dukes themſelves, when out of place, ſhould be hired by a 
ſecretaryſhip, or even a bit of blue ribbon, to forego the 
empty boaſts of patriotiſm for the ſolid advantages of ſuch a 
partnerſhip. '- | 
Let us then conſider the progreſs of the emoluments of 
of war, ſince the revolution in 1688, ſuch as they appear 
from the circumſtances already ſtated, and a few particular 
facts I am going to bring forward. That this progreſs muſt 
be very great will be evident at firſt view; for if patronage, 
emoluments, and dependencies ariſe out of all the expences 
of war, the more expenſive the war the greater the power 
and patronage of the miniſter. Let us ſee then what have 
been the different prices which we have paid for the different 
wars during the laſt century. 
In the war of William the Third, which 
laſted nine years, we accumulated an expence 
of - * - - 30,446,0901. 
In Queen Anne's war of eleven years, the 
amount was - - 43,360, o00l. 
George the Second's firſt war, of nine years, 
coſt the country 4 - - 46,418, oool. 
Six years of George the Second's ſecond 
war co - - - 91,656,000l. 
This ſecond war was concluded in the pre- 
ſent reign; and we find that in one year, that 
is to ſay, the firſt of his preſent moſt graci- 
ous majeſty George the Third, we expended 10, 616, oool. 
Almoſt two-thirds of the ſum expended by | 
king William, in a war of nine years!!! 
e Americrn war of ſeven years coſt 13 39,000,000, 
The preſent war of two years has coſt us 


already - - - = 70,000,000]. 


(that is to ſay, a ſum equal to the whole expenditure of twenty 
years war in the times of Milliam and of Anne) and if yuu go 
on, by the ſame ſort of ratio, in all army the next cam- 
paign 4 coſt you 70 millions more. ¶ See Note at end of the 
ecture. | a 
To ſhew you that this profuſion is attended with propor- 
tionate patronage, I ſhall take notice of a few particular 
kranches of the public expenditure. 
The firſt that I ſhall mention is the Extraordinaries A the 
rinys 
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Army, which is ſo notoriouſly an article of patronage and 
corruption to the miniſter, that it has been emphatically 
called the Prime Miniſter's Civil Liſt, 
The extraordinaries in William the Third's 
war of nine years amounted to - 1,200,000l, 
That is to ſay, per year, about 133, oool. 
The extraordinaries in Q. Anne's 
war, of eleven years, Sa 1 
That is to ſay, annually - 180,0001, 
The extraordinaries in George the T9 wht 
Second's firſt war, of nine years, 


2, ooo, oool. 


amounted to - 3500, oool. 
That is to ſay, to near, per annum 400, oool. 
The extraordinaries in the four 


firſt years of George the Second's | | 
laſt war - 4 — 3.601, 678ʃ. 
That is to ſay, in the year 1755, | 
the extraordinaries amounted to $504,977). 
In 1756, they amounted to - 697,547]. 
In 1757, they amounted to - 1, 232, 369l. 
And in 1758, to: =—- 1,166,785. 


Now pleaſe to obſerve that, with an exception onl 
to the year 1758, in which the extraordinaries, of the mini- 
ſter's civil liſt, were rather lower than in 57, there is a very 
rapid increaſe, year after year : that is to ſay, the more years 
a miniſter has been at war, the more thouſands formerly, now 
the more millions of patronage the miniſter enjoys in this 
branch of public expenditure. | 

I derive the information contained in this ſtatement from 
the pamphlet entitled, Facts,“ pores in ſome former Lec- 
tyres, the object of which was to ſhe how much more pro- 
figate and extravagant the expenditure was during the Ame- 
Tican war than at any former period. I ſhall make ſome ad- 
ditions to the ſſatements it contains to ſhew you that the 
American war, in the liſts of corruption, yields in its turn to 
the preſent wiſe and economical crufade, 

In the firſt four years of the American war 

the extraordinaries amounted to - $8,242,000l. 

I bat is to ſay, to conſiderably more than double the ex- 

pend ture of the firſt four years of the preceding war. — The 

following were the proport ons. Tun 

In 1773, they were "he 4 3843, 16 fl. 
In 1776, = N 0h - 2,170,602l, 
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In 1777 F's - - 2,200,223, 
And in 1778, — — — 3026, 137. 


Thus in this department only, the power of corruption 
had increaſed in 23 years from half a million to three - that 
is to ſay, in a ratio of ſix to one; and a burden of fix to 
one is conſequently laid upon the ſhoulders of the people. 
But let us go a little farther; and we ſhall find that we are 
galloping on ſtill faſter than ever. 

I have ſhewn you by both theſe ſtatements, that every year 
war continues, the expenditure and conſequently the pa- 
tronage, increaſes in a greater proportion. Let us then bring 
the ſubjeft home, compare the ſecond year of the preſent, 
with the ſecond year of the American war, and we ſhall find 
that if the extraordinaries of the former amounted to 
2,170,000, thoſe of the other amounted to 3,063, oool. 
Such are the growing burdens of the people —ſuch is the 
growing patronage of the miniſter ! and yet will any inde- 

ndent man tell me what advantage ie expects to himſelf, or 
his family, or his. poſterity, from the cruſade, by which this - 
patronage, and theſe burdens are accumulated? Suppoſe 
this waſte of Britiſh property and Britiſh blood, had been 
able to deſtioy the republican ſpirit in France, and reſtore 
the Bourbons, with all the plenitude of their power and au- 
thoritv, what advantage would the people of this country 

ve reaped? Would our labour have been diminiſhed? 
Would the prices of the neceſſaries of life have been reduced, 
or the wages of the huſbandman been proportionately increaſ- 
ed? Would our liberties have been more ſecure? Would 
that parliamentary reform, without which the people and 
their rights muſt ſink into nonentity, have been advanced, 
and the free immunities of Britons been reſtored ? in ſhort, 
would either our political or our ſocial happineſs have 
been greater when France was bound in chains and the revo- 
lutionary principle extinguiſhed, than at this time, when, in 
defiance of all the fooliſh factions, into which perſonal ani- 
moſity and individual ambition have plunged them? Triumph 
has followed the heels of triumph, till, by the treachery of 
violating neutral territory (which, perhaps, is no crime at all 
in a regular and orderly government) a temporay check hag 
been given to their arms. ererd 240% 15 
If you look under almoſt all the heads of public expendi-. 
ture, from which patronage can ariſe, you will find an hv 

cr 
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creaſe much in the ſame ratio. . Under the article of Bills 
drawn by Governors, it has increaſed twelve fold. The Ord- 
nance eſtimates increaſed, in about the ſame time, that is to 
ſay, from 1745 to 1780, from an annual charge of 26g, oool. 
to 1,049,000). and in this happy and flouriſhing year, 1795, 
they have increaſed to 2, 231, oool. as appears from the /af? 
Budget of our wile and well-calculating miniſter. 

Citizens, you will immediately perceive from theſe facts 
and many more might be adduced of a ſimilar kind, that 
while the miſery of the people has been growing from theſe 
exactions, the advantages of patronage have increaſed four 
or five to one, comparatively, within theſe laſt 40 or 50 


If Hume, then, 50 years ago, thought it impoſſible for the 
liberties of the people to reſiſt the torrent of court patronage, 
which the reſpettive branches of the public revenue put into 
the hands of a few individuals—if he, I fay, with all that pe- 
netration of mind which he poſſeſſed, and all that attachment 
to prerogative, conceived that the power of the crown was 
at that time ſo great, that it was impoſſible for the liberties 
of the people (without ſome extraordinary exertion) to ſur- 
vive, what is the danger at this time, when that patronage 
has increaſed to ſo unheard of a degree? And let me aſk you 
whether you have not ſome reaſon to ſuſpe&t that there may 
be individuals baſe and profligate enough to have made the 
calamity and miiery attendant upon the exaCtions that ſupport 
this patronage, a part of that ſyſtem by which they hope to 
overthrow all that is eſtimable in that conſtitution, which 

pretend to praiſe, but the free and valuable parts of 
which their actions ſhew they abhor ? 

I ſhall juſt add to the forementioned facts, that the ex- 
traordinaries of the navy, between the years 1750 and 1779, 
increaſed from 1,700,000]. to 8 millions of money: another 
of the excellent conſequences of that ſcheme of œconomy 
which in the firſt ſpeech delivered from the throne, in the pre- 
ſent reign, we were aſſured ſhould be diligently followed. 

I ſhall now, Citizens, conclude this Le&ure, with a few 
obſervations upon Commiſſaries and Contractors a ſubject 
to which I wiſh I had ſtrength and ſpirits to do ample juſtice. 
It is by no means my intention to dwell upon alluſions to in- 
dividuals at this time employed. It is ſufficient for me to 
ſhew you the growing evil of the ſyſtem: and though ſome- 
times the remembrance of my country's wrongs may ſtimulate 
mg 
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me to perſonal alluſion and reflection, I aſſure you it is not 
my wiſh to excite indignation againſt individuals. I am con- 
vinced that, if every individual you are angry with was te- 
moved, if the preſent ſyſtem remained, however virtuous the 
men that ſucceeded to their places might be, in fix weeks 
time they muſt be as profligate and abandoned' as thoſe they 
had ejefied. A man is no more, in reality, to be conſidered 
as criminal for being brought up to the trade of a ſtateſman, 
or the trade of any other ſpecies of Juggling, than for being 
born blind or lame. It is the misfortune of his ſituation : 
and, if we accurately inveſtigate the real hiſtory of the human 
mind, we ſhall find all that we call vice, a greater misfortune 
to the vicious being than to thoſe who think they are the only 
ſufferers. It is not therefore my deſire to ſtimulate you to 
any reſentment againſt men; and, that I may not be in an 
danger of ſo doing, in the preſent inſtance, I ſhall keep clear 
of any alluſions to perſons who at this time fill ſuch offices 
and ſituations as I am going to allude to. If I ſhew you 
the ſyſtem—if I ſhew you that a Miniſter will ſometimes pay 
20.]. of the public money for that which he might get for 100l. 
for the purpoſe of ſerving thoſe friends who are the neceſſary 
engines of corruption, I ſhall ſhew you the neceſſity of re- 
forming that corrupt ſyſtem; and that is all I wiſh: for, to 
remove the poſſibility of evil, is better than puniſhing the evil 
doers. | I leave to thoſe who wiſh to ſuppreſs enquiry, the 
glory of deſtroying all who differ from them in opinion. Let 
us ſeek a wiſer method, and deſtroy not the vicious, but the 
vice, When we have done that, we have done it once for 
all; but if you deſtroy the vicious to-day, you will have the 
buſineſs to do again to-morrow; and like France, perhaps, 
you may be plunged five or fix years in contention, and 
abandon at laſt the glortous principles for which you ſtruggled. 
But if you keep your minds clear from animoſity and revenge, 
you will attain the glurious end you have in view; you will 
reſtore the ſyſtem of genuine equality—the EQUALITY 
OF RIGHT'S! without which it is totally impoſſible to 
rotect the poor from the tyranny and oppreſſion of the rich. 
i would not move a finger to excite any commotion, and pu- 


niſh individuals; but 1 would ftrike at the ſyſtem of Cor. 


ruption—l would deſtroy the ſuperſtructure of Intrigue and 
Deluſion, at the hazard of my life. 


I ſhall juſt obſerve then, in a very brief manner, that, in 
order to ſupport this ſyſtem of War and Corruption, it has 
been found neceſſary that there ſhould be a great number of 


intermediate 
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intermediate rig there ſhould be a large number «ef 
rſons who, from their property and other circumſtances, 
2b conſiderable power and influence, who ſhould think 
they have an intereſt in this ſyſtem. It is neceſſary, alſo, to 
have an innumerable ſwarm of Placemen, Contraftors, Agents 
and Commiſſaries; many of whom receive the moſt enormous 
falaries, without ever ſeeing, or having the leaſt opportunity 
of ſeeing, to the tranſaction of any part of the buſineſs of 
which they have the nominal ſuperintendance. 

I ſhall give you, from the pamphlet before me, a few in- 
ftances which occurred during the American war.—< In 
K 1775, a Commiſſary was appointed, at 5]. per day, ts 
« muſter the German troops then taken, and propoſed to be 
ec taken, into his Majeſty's ſervice.” And, to ſhew you that 
there are no more A and appointments in theſe cafes than 
are abſolutely neceſſary, this ſame Commiſſary, and Muſter- 
maſter of German troops in America, «© was alſo, at the ſame 
« time, a General Officer upon the Staff in England. He 
“was, beſides, paid the contingencies as Deputy Adjutant Ge- 
*« neral in the 3 and in his capacity of Com- 
« mif/ary, above Go, cool. of public money appear to have 
« paſſed through his hands,” (in four years,) “ without any 
« account or explanation whatever given to Parliament: 
« unleſs it can be called a parliamentary account, or explana- 
« tion, that lord North did indeed condeſcend to tell the 
« Houſe of Commons, in a mere converſation upon this ſub- 
« ject, that he ſuppoſed the money might, perhaps, be applied 
« to pay ſome contingencies of the foreign troops in their 
* march to the place of embarkation.” Whether this being 
of a two-fold nature preſided in the real preſence in America, 
and the m\ſterious preſence in England, or whether the real 
reſence was in England, and the myſterious in America, I 
3 not; for the General is incomprehenſible, and the 
Muſter- maſter is incomprehenſible, and every thing that re- 
lates to theſe matters, is incomprehenſible, or at leaſt ought 
to be ſo to us of the unſanctified and uninitiated herd.— 
© Another officer appears in the Extraordinaries to be ap- 
& pointed for the ſame purpoſe as the foregoing, at three pounds 
& per day; and this gentleman alſo charges contingent ex- 
« penceg. There is alſo,” continues my author, & an appoint- 
« ment of a Muſter-maſter General in North America, who 
« received 500l. equipage money, and al. per day, as we find 

« by the extraordinaries for that year; and yet he never 
« ſtirred out of the kingdom.” Citizens, here is a long * 
o 
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of circumſtances of this kind in this pamphlet, from page 73 
to 82, all equally curious and intereſting. / Theſe will ſhew 
you the emoluments which Miniſters their friends derive 
from circumſtances which heap additional oppreſſion upon the 
ple. For can any one ſuppole, that even Miniſters: them- 
elves would be ſo graiuitouſly profligate-as to waſte the pub- 
lic money at this rate, unleſs their own power, and patronage, 
was increaſed by it. Very little reflettion will enable us to 
ſee it muſt be ſo increaſed : for the more dependanss they 
have, the greater muſt be their power; and the Igls tholp 
perſons employed in particular offices have to do, d more 
dependent they muſt be upon them for their ſalaries and emo» 
luments. - ot v0 | | 1 
Under the head of Contracts, I ſhall detain you with but 
one inſtance. I know that, ſince the time Lam ſpeaking of, 
a variety of reforms have taken place—reforms, to make uſe 
of a vulgar expreſſion, that have ſtopped the ſpiggot, and 
burſt open the bung-hole—reforms, like that which took 
place at the beginning of the preſent reign.— The ſervants in 
the Royal kitchen were put upon board wages, that a brother 
Bruſh, or a ſiſter Scrub, might not get a dinner at the public 
expence; and at the ſame time five or ſix new Lords of the 
Bedchamber were appointed, with enormous ſalaries z which 
I ſhould ſuppoſe muſt have been at leaſt five or {ix more old 
women than could poſſibly be wanted in any bed-chamber in 
the world. At leall, do not know what Royal feelings may 
be in this caſe ; but I declare, I would rather have my bed 
made by an old woman of fixty, than by all the Lords his 
Majeſty ever decorated with a title. This will ſhew you, 
that, ſo long as the preſent ſyſtem continues, partial obſervers 
need not exult much in the circumſtance of particular reforms 
having taken place. I know there would be no difficulty to 
bring you inſtances as glaring, from the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion and the preſent war, as thoſe I am ſelecting from a for- 
mer time; but I think I have aſſigned ſufficient reaſon why 
I prefer my preſent plan. | 
And now for my inſtance.—l ſhall introduce this by ob- 
ſerving, that the writer of this pamphlet has thought proper 
to * us with a whole ſection, of ſeventeen pages, upon 
the Rum Contract made with a Mr. Atkinſon. After expoſing 
the careleſſneſs and extravagant profligacy which marked the 
whole of this contract, the author proceeds to ſtate, that, 


„At the very time when Lord North was agreeing with 
No. XXXIX. 8 | Mr, 
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& Mr. Atkinſon, for rum to be delivered in Jamaica, at 48. 4d. 
per gallon,” (this will ferve as a hint, how much you pay 
for your rum, and how much for the taxes upon it,) & at the 
4 very time when Lord North was agreeing with Mr, Atkinſon 
* for rum, to be delivered in Jamaica, at 45. 4d. per gallon, 
4 that Board ſthe Victualling Office] was buying Jamaica 
rum for the navy, here in Longon at the maſt- head, at 
« 25. 2d, per gallon, This is, at the firſt yiew, half the 
4 price given to Mr. Atkinſon ; but the owner of the rum 
Q fold here had been at the charge of freight, inſurance 
t jeakage, commiſſion, &c. to bring the rum to England; 
from all which articles of expence Mr. Ath:2ſon's rum, de- 
& livered in Jamaica, was totally free.“ | 
Thus you ſee, Citizens, how very carefully the public 
money is expended. You will find, by peruſing this work, 
that reiterated attempts were made to do the public juſtice 
in this reſpect, but all to no purpoſe, The miniſter detended 
his contractor, calling him in the debates of the Houſe of 
Commons, “his friend Mr. Atkinſon ;” and the book of Num- 
bers was appealed to as uſual upon ſych occaſions. 
And now, Citizens, Jet me aſk you what propriety there 
tan be in an obſtinate perſeverance in a ſyſtem of this de- 
ſcription ? Is it for this that the blood of your brethren and 
your children is to be ſhed? Is it for this that the peaſantry 
of this country are to be reduced to the miſerable ſubſiſtence 
of bread and water alone, and to be obliged to receive even a 
part of that from what is inſultingly called charity ? Is it for 
this that you ſuffer yourſelves continually to be ſubjetted ta 
freſh burdens and impoſitions ? Is it for this that you ſuffer 
your commerce to be ſtagnated, your manufactures deſtroyed, 
your arts to decline, and eyery peaceful yocation to be 
thrown aſide in neglect? Is all this to be endured, that a few 
miniſterial dependants, contrattors, time-ſervers, monopo- 
lizers, ſtock-jobbers, and beings of this deſcription, may 
ſwell to opulence, power, and graudeur, by the public ſpoil 
and ruin of the people? Yet this is all the adyantage you derive 
from the ſyſtem of war; a ſyſtem without which it would be 
totally impoſſible that a few worthleſs beings ſhould graſp as 
they do, the whole wealth of the country, Aboliſh then this 
ſyitem of war and corruption; and then may you talk indeed 
of the prolperity of the nation, while ſmiling ſatisfaction fits 
upon every countenance, and beams from every eye; though 
perhaps you may hear no more of that grandeur, that empty 
—_ - oſtentatiog 
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oſtentation which reduces the great maſs of the people to beg · 
gary and want, and gives to thoſe who monopulize every 
thing to themſelves, only the n of pers 
ceiving that richgs are not happineſs z that proſperity, as it is 
called, ts net felicity; and that the only true telicity is to be 
(ugh: in that path from which rapacity and ambition has 
rawn the rylers of the earth aſide; the path of peace and 
benevolence, of public virtue and private juſtice, 


Note. I have faid in this Lecture, (p. 117,) that if we go on 
with this war, in all probability the next campaign will coſt 
millions more, And in this | appear to have been prophetic; 
for, although ſhallow politicians and venal hirelings may 
accuſe me of exaggerated miſcalculation, and refer me, in 
ſupport of their accuſation, to that premature abortion the 
Miniſter's laſt budget; upon cloſe inveſtigation, this 
will be found rather to 33 than to-contradict my ſtates» 
ment, for in the firſt place it is to be remembered that the 
18 millions borrowed will, in reality, an accumula» 
tion of 30 millions of national debt ſuch being the uſurious 
nature 
faculties of our poſterity, to ſupport our preſent profligacy 
and mad extravagance, Add to this, that C ty plain inti. 

WEE (if he 


mation was giyen by the Miniſter, that the 
does not make a ſeparate peace before we can get him to ac- 
cept it) is to have another loan, © Now, ſuppole this be only 
4 millions—to be raiſed at an expence of ſomething more 
than 7 millions of debt, this will be 37 millions; and if to 
this we add 15 millions more, the given amount of the taxes 
as eſtimated in the budget, there is 52 million out of the 70 
already. But this is not all: the 18 (i. e. 30) millions above 
Rated, is in fact a loan for fix months only, «s I will ſhew; 
for this 18 million is in reality borrowed, not at the end of 
the year, but at the end of nine months. Suppoling then 
(as from this ſpecimen we muſt ſuppoſe) that we are to have 
another loan at the end of nine months more, for another-1$ 
(i. e. 30) millions; this will, in reality, only take us into the 
6th month of the current year, and will be a poſitive expen- 
diture, as to its operation, not of 70 millions only, as caleu- 
lated in the Lecture, but of between 80 and go millions 
Can moon-ſtruck madneſs itſelf believe that ſuch a ſyſtem 
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HENRY YORKE's SUBSCRIPTION, = 
"IN p. xvii. of the preface to Henry Vorke's Trial, I find 


the following note: 

« As many reports have been circulated, reſpecting ſub- 
ſcriptions raiſed for me, and ſo forth, (in order, no doubt, to 
connect me with party men,) I think it here my duty to de- 
Clare, that a ſolitary 100l. is all thiat I have ever received to 
defray the expences of a trial which has colt feveral hundreds, 
and which has come entirely out of my own pocket 1 hold 
obligation, therefore, to none—l never received a farthing 
(the above excepted) in the world from any man, or body of 
men.—l have not acted from diſappointment (as ſome ſcoun- 
drels, who call themſelves Reformers, pretend); for I never 
ſolicited a place or favour in the. world, nor has it been done 
for me by any friend. I therefore challenge all defamation, 
and glory in my independence. Many offers have been made 
to me, FREE by individuals, as well as to my ſolicitor, 
of pecuniary aſſiſtance: we have uniformly refuſed them, as 
unbecoming my character to receive. I would rather live 
upon brown bread; than forfeit, in any inſtance, a tittle of 
my independence,” | 


This preface was, I believe, printed before Citizen Yorke 
had received the ſubſcriptioNs. collected at my LeEture-room, 
although, from the neglett of the Bookſeller of whom I had 
ordered the Trial, it never came under my cognizance till 
three or four days ago. But, as it ſtands here as an unqua- 
lified aſſertion, without date or circumſtance to exonerate me 
from a painful ſuſpicion, the reader, I truſt, will agree with 
me, that I am called upon, by an indiſpenſible duty, to ſtate 
the fact—namely—that a ſubicription of 10l. 17s.—collected 
among the frequenters of my Lettures, was paid by me into 
the hands of Citizen Yorke, a day or two after his arrival at 
Newgate ; for which I took his receipt at the bottom of the 
lift of ſubſcribers, which now lays before me, and which I 


ſhall preſerve for the inſpection of any ſubſcriber who may 


wiſh for ſatisſaction upon this head, 


Beaufort Buildings, 
19th Jan, 1796. 
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A further enquiry into the Caramitits produced by 
the SysTEM of USURPATION and CORRUP- 


TION. Lecture the Eighth. Containing the 


Conclufion of the Animadverſions on the PRoGREss 

of the WAR SysTEM; and @ general Application 
_ of the Operation of the preceding Fails in pro- 
ducing the Irritation that led to the indecent Outrages 
Committed on the Firſt Day of the Preſent Seſſion 
of Parliament. Delivered October go, 1795. 


* CITIZENS, 


I an this evening to finiſh one of the moſt important 
branches of the preſent enquiry; and alſo to conclude thar 
part of my courſe of Lectures which relates to the grievances 
produced by erroneous ſyſtems of rment. av 
I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to go at large into the 
means by which thoſe grievances may be redrefled.  _ 
_ You will pleaſe to obſerve, that although there are certain 
traits of character in which all wars, at all periods, have 


agreed|; yet there are other circumſtances which make the wars 


at one period very importantly different from thoſe of other 
times, I have marked already ſome of thoſe varieties which 
have characteriſed former wars. But there is a very particu- 
lar circumſtance diſtinguiſhing the preſent war, which though 
in ſome; points of view, it renders it more hateful and odious 
than any that have gone before, yet in another point of view, 
is to be conſidered as a kind of palliation. 


The preſent war may undoubtedly, in a conſiderable de- 


gree, be conſidered as a war of principles: not a war of coun- 
try againſt country, but of one ſet of principles againſt ano- 
ther. In ſhort every thinking man finds his country not in 
No. XL. r a pare 
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a particular ſpot of land, but in the ſpecific maxims and ſen- 
timents which be has adopted, as beſt calculated, in bis judg- 
ment, to promote the happineſs and welfare of the human 
race. 


In this point of view, perhaps, a conſiderable degree of 


reſpect is due to thoſe who have loſt their lives in the pre- 


ſent conteſt on either ſide: for though, above all things on 
the face of the earth, I, venerate that man who, abjuring 
tyrannical force, ſubmits every thing to the inveſtigation of 
human reaſon, and abides by the ultimate deciſion of the 
majority of wills; yet, next to this man, who acts upon the 
true and genuine principles of philanthropy, I admire the 
man who maintains at the peril of his exiſtence the dictates 
of his own conſcience, however illuminated, or however de- 
luded. Men are not, in general, apt to throw away their 
lives upon diſcuſſions of this kind without ſome fort of con- 
viction. There have been (it is true) in ſome periods, and 
there are ſtil— for the principles of the whole human race do 
not change at once—if they did, neither religious nor poli- 
tical creeds could be the ſources of rancorous wars.—There. 
have been men in former periods, and there are ſome, it is 
true, at preſent, who conſider war as a traffic; and let them- 
ſelves out to the trade of giory—that is to ſay, of maſſacre 
and aſſaſſination: — hired bravoes who glory in the hvery of 
death, and outvie the murderers of Italy in proportion as 
thoſe are greater ſcoundrels who deſtroy mankind by thou- 
ſands than thoſe whoſe poinards take off a devoted individual. 
That fuch men bave engaged on both ſides during the preſent 
conteſt, there can be no doubt. Soldiers of fortune will al- 
ways be found, ſo long as war ſhall be conſidered as an ho- 
nourable vocation. | {3 

I believe, however, that there is leſs of this at preſent 
than at any former period; and that the bulk of thoſe who 
venture their lives on either {ide are ſincere in their attach- 
ment to the principles they fupport, though their concluſions 
on one ſide muſt have been drawn from the examination of 
too ſmall a number of fatts—or, perhaps, from the early 
misfortune of taking for facts the dogmas and prejudices in- 
culcated in their infancy by their grandame, their nurſe, or 
(which is ſtill worſe) their prieſt, 

But though in this reſpect, we have leſs abhorrence for the 
individuals engaged in this conteſt, there is another conſi- 
deration which makes chis war of principle more terrible and 

* more 
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more odious than any other war that can be waged. We know 
from the theological conteſts of former times—what Gibbon 
called & the exquiſite rancour of theological hatred,” to what 
degree of furor, animoſity, and revenge, conteſts ariſing from 
oppoling principles will drive mankind. Nor is political en- 
thuſiaſm leſs powerful than the religious: and, hence, the 
preſent war (on one fide at leaſt) may be conſidered as a wary 
of extermination. It is an attempt, not to ſubjugate a parti- 
cular country, but to exterminate all thoſe who hold parti- 
cular principles. TI | 

Citizens, there never was perhaps a greater abſurdity than 
an attempt like this. Extermination, in any of its ſhapes, 
is not now as eaſy as in former centuries. There have been 
times it is true, when a conquering army, ſpreading itlelf 
like a deluge over a devoted land, maſſacred its inhabitants, 
violated their wives, and fold the children into ſlavery abroad, 
or retained them in perſonal bondage at home. Such was the 
conqueſt of the Saxons over the Britons, by which the very 
language of the iſland was exterminated, or, at leaſt driven 
into a few barren mountains, rendered inacceſſable by the 
kind auſterity of nature, where the ſhattered bands oppoſed 
the fury of the invader, and preſerved the ſcanty relics of 
Britiſh independency. (See note at the and.) 

But the character of mankind is conſiderably altered. 
Every revolution that takes place, every invention of art or 
ſcience, ſweeps away ſome traits of human character, never to 
be again reſtored, Sometimes they ſweep away the good, 
much more frequently the odious and vile; for even the vices 
of revolutions, which are certainly not the leaſt odious of all 
vices, are tranſient, while their virtues and advantages, are 
permanently beneficial to mankind, 

This change in the character of man has rendered it im- 
prafticable for the ſame ſpecies of extermination to take place 
now, as in former periods. Men go not now in whole 
nations or tribes to ſeize the land they invade, and plant 
their wives and families 1n the cultivated ſpots to which the 
barrenneſs of their native country has driven them. But the 
extermination of nations is much leſs difficult than the exter- 
mination of principles. Principles take a deep root, to which 
it is impoſſible to lay the axe of tyranny. That ſuperſtitious 
and taſtelets bigot Pope Gregory, notwithſtanding all the zeal 
and intolerance which he exerciſed againſt the works of an- 
Cient genius, found it impoſſible to exterminate even the 
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writings of Virgil and Homcr, and thoſe other poets and phi. 
loſophers whom he ſtigmatized with the title profane. Altho? 
there were no opportunities of multiplying the copies of thoſe 
works to the extent to which works are now multiplied, yet 
all the infallible power of the Pope himſelf could not reach 
thoſe works of genius, which ſtill, and I believe ever will be 
e admiration of mankind. | | | | 
If the omnipotent power of God's vicegerent could not 
exterminate a few manuſcripts, how are we to exterminate 
principles contained in printed books, tranſlated into all lan- 
guages, and ſpread over the whole ſurface of the earth? What 
government is lynx-eyed enough to ſearch all the crevices and 
corners in which the books containing thoſe principles may 
be hid? What inquiſition is ſufficiently active to prevent 
thoſe books eſcaping its Gothic ravages ? Suppoſing a whole 
nation could be put to the edge of the ſword, or that 24 
millions of people might abſolutely be ſtarved to death 
would this accompliſh the object? No, Citizens, truth when 
once diſcovered is immortal. There is no power on earth 
—no combination of powers that can poſhbly deſtroy the 
knowledge that has once been known. Not only is it“ im- 
poſſible for men to unknow their knowledge, or unthink their 
thoughts,” but if you could deſtroy every man who has read 
and adopted thoſe principles of political truth, which have 
thrown the tyrants of the earth into ſuch a fever of apprehen- 
ſion, ſtill the work would be incomplete; thoſe principles, 
burſting with the irreſiſtable force of truth upon new ge. 
nerations, would revive, and ultimately prevail. We are not, 
therefore, to wonder, that though the war has been carried on 
. with ſuch obſtinacy, ſo little effect has been 1 
But, perhaps, the governors of the difterent countries, 
combined againſt the new lights and liberties of France, felt 
a ſecret convittion that theſe principles could not be exter- 
minated. But they might argue thus;—though they cannot 
be exterminated, we may be able to over-awe the people 
adopting thoſe principles, and prevent their being carried 
into execution, This expettation is almoſt as abſurd as the 
other, What ?—1s it poſſible for a generation of men to 
have a deep felt conviction of the truth of certain principles, 
and yet be prevented, by coercive power, fiom a} 5 upon 
thoſe principles? No: the hiſtory of the univerſe convinces 
us that this is totally impoſſible. Look back through the 
whole mental progreſs of mankind, and fee if any thing like 
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it has been effefied, When Chriſtianity was oppoſed by the 
- tyrannical ſuperſtitions of the ancient world, the maxims and 
principles of Truth and Liberty incorporated in that ſyſtem 
the maxims of Equal Juſtice, which uplifted the labourer in 
the field to an equality with the ſovereign upon bis 'throneg 
triumphed over all the fury of perſecution, and Chriſſianity 


was eſtabliſhed in the midft of flames, racks, and executions, 


and all the crũelty of an enraged and tyrannical Ariſtocracy. - 

From this great #ra, turn your eyes to more recent events 
of the ſame character. When the idolatrous ſuperſtitions and 
tyrannical maxims of the church of Rome, and its legion of 
tributary deſpotiſms, had extinguiſhed, for a while, the prin- 
ciples of Equality, which the original religion implanted, 
and ſtill bears upon its page, up ſtart the Lollards, Wchliffites, 
and reformers. The fires of perſecution blazed again; gib- 
bets, and axes, and military executions, appeared in every 
corner, But the fires of Perſecution were in reality the 
beacons of triumphant Truth, and Tyranny and Bigotry ex- 
pired in their own blaze. + 

The fact is, Citizens, that the heart-felt conviction of 
truth inſpires an enthuſiaſm in the human character which it 

rfectly unconquerable; for when a man loves his princi 

ter than his life, he will ruſh forward, though thouſands 
of deaths and torments thwart his courſe, This very enthu- 
fiaſm not only immortalizes his name — that were a trifle} 
but creates thouſands and tens of thouſands of admiring ad- 
vocates and imitators; and his very aſhes become the feeds 
of firm and perſevering Principle, that deſtroy, at laſt, the 
tyranny to which he falls a victim. | 

But ſuppoſe, Citizens; we could admit, for a minnte, that 
it is poſſible to over-awe and intimidate mankind 3 yet would 
it be impoſſible for the preſent ene ded! ; and for this plain 
reaſon—They are themſelves not true to their own cauſe, 
The habits of ſtate intrigue and cabinet cabal are fo deeply 
implanted in their minds, that, 'though they believe their own 
oxiſtence at ſtake, yet they cannot 8 the inveterate deſire 
of outjuggling each other. They indeed profeſs, in their 
mani feſtoes, a great and zealous attachment to one general 
principle; they take care, however, not to tell you what this 
general principle is; and indeed, to our dim vulgar eyes, it 
appears as if this general principle was different in every one 
of thoſe general aſſociators. Certain however it is, that they 
always abandon the general for the particular intereſt; bea 
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this, perhaps, may be conſidered as a proof of their conſiſ- 
tency: For, as veneration for antiquity is part of their pro- 
feſſion, they conceive, no doubt, that they are bound, in 
veneration for their royal anceſtors, to keep no ſort, of faith 
or good fellowſhip one with the other. Thus our moſt il- 
luſtrious brother of Pruſſia, and our moſt illuſtrious brother 
of Germany, are engaged in the fame conteſt together, and 
ſtruggling, for the love of that holy religion to which they 
are ſo ſincerely attached, to exterminate French atheiſm, 
—and, for the love of that royalty to which undoubtedly they 
are equally attached, to exterminate the republicaniſm of 
France: yet no ſooner does our brother of Pruſſia ſee an op- 
tunity of overthrowing the aſcendency of our Imperial 
rother in the Germanic Body, but he makes a ſeparate peace, 


and then attempts to graſp at the patronage of the Empire, 


and tranſplant the ſovereignty from the Houſe of Auſtria to 
the Houſe of Brandenburgh. 

Thus alſo we find that thoſe great naval powers, Spain and 
England, pledged themſelves io perſevere in the ſame good 
cauſe, Yet England did not very well like that the Spaniſh 
ſhips ſhould come into play, and learn a part of her naval 
trade; and Spain, jealous of the conſequence of the navy of 
France being deſtroyed by the navy of England, takes the 
firſt opportunity of deſerting the ſacred caule, makes a ſepa- 
rate peace, and leaves brother of England, and all the reſt of 
the brotherhood, completely in the lurch. 

But the moſt curious and the moſt melancholy circum- 
ſtances produced by this ſyſtem, is the ſtrange and unpa- 
ralleled diſagreement which has taken place between the Duke 
of Bremen, the Elector of Hanover, and the King of Great 
Britain. Theſe three great and mighty potentates have un 
doubtedly bound themſelves to each other, by every tie 
which regular governments could d2viſe, that they would 

rſevere in the ſame principle, and abide one by the other 
For the attainment of the ſame great end. Accordingly al- 
liances and ſubſidies have taken place between them, with all 
the neceſlary formalities of the diplomatic ſyſtem; and the 
money of the King of Great Britain has been paid into the 
hands of the Elector of Hanover, upon condition of the 
Elettor of Hanover faithfully bringing into the field the 
number of men of which thoſe ſubſidies were the ſtipulated 
price, Yet, by and by, while the King of Great Britain is 
moſt ſteadily reſolved to perſevere in the preſent honourable, 

| glorious, 
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glorious, and virtuous cruſade, behold, the Elector of lan- 
ver makes a ſeparate peace, and the Duke of Bremen is ap- 
inted 'ambaflador to treat for à general peace among all the 
ligerent powers. 
This; Citizens, is undoubtedly one of the moſt lamentable- 
circumſtances which has of late years taken place, and re- 
duces Europe to a dilemma in which it never'ſt6od-before :—" 
a dilemma ſo diſtreſſing, that I know but one paſſible means 


by which it can be got over, If the Duke of Bremen, in hie 


gh diplomatic character, would but entreat the King of 
Great Britain to follow the example of the Elector of Hanover, 
I am convinced that an end would be put to this unhappy” 
difference, the political Trinity would once more be acknow- 
yr in unity, and peace would be eſtabliſhed in every nation 
of Euro | 3s 5 f 0 Þ 

Ves, Citizens, it does appear to me that the general peace 
of Europe might in this manner be preſerved; becauſe I think” 


it has been proved, again and again, that Britiſn Gold is the. 


cement of the confederacy—that the war, in reality, origi- 
nated in the Britiſh cabinet that the war has been k ept alive 


by the wiſe meaſures of that cabinet, and the till more wiſe 


liberality of bn Bull, who has parted not only with his 
money, but the neceſſary articles of his own ſubſiſtenee, 
rather than the ſacred caiſe ſhould be abandoned. It remains 


only, then, for the cabinet of St. Fames's to acknowledge 


that France is as Capable of preferving the aceuſtomed re- 
e lationſhips'of peace and amity with the King of Great Bri- 
« tain, as with the Elector of Hanover,” and an end would 
be put to a war, fo diſaſtrous'as to acknowledge no parallel, 
in all the pages of all the hiſtories that ever were written. 
But we are told that ſuch ſubjects ought not to be diſcuſſed 
by us common folks, at this time. e are taught by mi- 
niſterial writers, and particularly thoſe oractes of miniſterial 
wiſdom; „ the Times, and 4 the True Briton,” that our 
reaſon was given to us for no other purpoſe than to be extin« 
guiſhed; or, atleaſt, that the only uſe a man ought to make 
of it is, to teach him how to put his ſcunty bit of bread into 
his mouth, and how to forget that it is ſo *. Nay, thoſe 
very wiſe and ſapient writers have endeavoured to perſuade us 
(for what falſhood, what infamous calumny have not at- 
tempied ?) that the lamentable events of yeſterday (Which no 
man regrets more than I do) have been produced by © tole- 
rating treaſenable lectures and ſeditious” ſocietirs," in which 
men 
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men have impiouſly dared to uſe their reaſon, without licence 
from Put, Dundas, or Portland. But let us conſider awhile 
the real characteriſtics of theſe melancholy events: and I give 
them that epithet from my heart; becaule it has been always 
a maxim with me, that the beſt way to ſecure the triumphs of 
Reform, is to preſerve the moſt inviolable regard to peace and 
good order, and to avoid all that violence by which pretences 
are furniſhed to a corrupt and vicious adminiſtration, who 
want nothing but pretences to lay proſtrate at their feet every 
remaining ſecurity of the people, and to eſtabliſh a military 
Sue for the ſupport of their power, and the promotion 
their aggrandizement. ! 
If theſe lectures are treaſonable, why does not the para- 
graph writer appear before the Privy Council, and make oath 
of the treaſon I have committed, that I may be brought to 
immediate and condign puniſhment ? If the ſocieties are ſedi- 
tious, why does not ſome. one of the ho/? of crown lawyers 
point out the act of Parliament they have; violated, or the 
maxim of our conſtitution which they have trampled upon, 
and proceed to arraign them accordingly? But, perhaps, 
the crown lawyers, and writers for © the — Briton,“ have 
got a law, and a conſtitution, the maxims of which our 
anceſtors knew nothing about, and which is to be found 
in no part of our voluminous ſtatute- books. If they have, 
then, perhaps, of their ſedition, and their treaſon, I may be 
guilty. And I will tell them ſomething more, —that, in all 
probability I ſhall continue to be guilty ; becauſe I neither 
ean conform to laws which, I do not know, nor will conform 
to any. laws but what have been made by legally conſtituted 
authorities. 4 hiſs ; and a cry of « The gentleman wants to 
he enlightened ? He 45 not yet enlightened ! 
Citizens, I have heard of ſome people who are born blind; 
1 have heard of others who have been made blind by bad 
nurſes and foſter mothers ; and I have heard of ſome. other 
perſons who bave been ſtruck blind, from having been always 
uſed to dark holes and corners, and at laſt coming into too 
much light at once. 1 know not to which of theſe three 
claſſes the Hiſler may belong, or whether he comes within. 
the deſcription of the old adage—*« None ſo blind as tb 
4 that will not ſee.“ But, be this as it will, I pray you, 
ſuffer not yourſelves to be irritated. I am more alarmed at 
the intemperance of thoſe who think themſelves Friends of 
Liberty, than at the illiberality of thoſe who declare = 
ves 
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ſelves its enemies. Let the friends of Liberty behave with 
good order, and depend upon it the friends of Corruption are 
not many enough, in this company, to create that diſorder to 
Which they have ſo much inchnation, 

To return to my ſubject Let us conſider what founda- 
tion there is for the impudent aſſertions of thoſe hired aflailins 
and calurmmators—{ perhaps it is ſedition to call the writers 
of © the True Briton ” by their right names!)—let us ſee 
whether it is likely that political lectures, and political aſſo- 
ciations, are the cauſes of this 5 or, whether there 
are not cauſes more powerful and evident. Let thoſe who 
have been in the habit of attending theſe Lectures, ſay, Whe- 
ther the doctrines of Violence are here inculcated, or whether 
a zealous and anxious defire has not always been diſplayed to 
demonſtrate the impotence and abſurdity of all attempts to 
redreſs your grievances by tumultuous proceedings, Let the 
ſocieties anſwer for themſelves. I will ſay thus much for 
them, however,—that I have ſeen nothing in their proceed- 
ings which bore the leaſt reſemblance to encouraging violence 
and tumult. 

The plain truth is, Political Lefures are not the cauſe of 
theſe diſturbances; nor are Political Aſſociations ; but this is, 
in reality, the true and genuine cauſe:— This, Ciuzens, is a 
halfpenny loaf, — on the 2d September 1795, and 
which weighs two ounces. This, Citizens, and the political 
ignorance which miniſterial ſcribblers are ſo defirous to per- 
petuate, is, in reality, the cauſe of all the tumults and di- 
ſturbances that have diſgraced this country, 

Many of you remember the time, when a halfpenny roll 
was a breakfaſt for a man who had not a ver extravagant 
appetite, What will this atom of bread do towards the poor 
man's breakfaſt now? and yet, what 1s the increaſe in the 
price of labour? Is it increaſed a fifth ? Citizens, you know it 
is not, There are perſons who now hear me, who remember 
when the ſame quantity of table beer, which is now bought 
for 16s. or 18s. was purchaſed for 6s. and yet the father of a 
Citizen, now in this room, made a very handſome fortune 
his brewery, at that time. Such are the conſequences of the 
ſyſtem of infamous corruption and unneceſſary war, and the 
conſequent oppreſſion which, year after year, has been in- 
crealing in this devoted country. ls it neceſſary, then, to 
look further for the cauſes why magiſtracy (even in its higheſt 
2 has loſt its n and why an irritated and 
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* populace breaks out into occaſional tumults and 
exceſſes ? 

Theſe unhappy diſorders alſo ariſe, in a conſiderable degree, 
from the infamous and ſlanderous miſrepreſentations of mi- 
niſterial writers. | 

During the laſt two months, one might, from © the 
Times,” and © the I rue Briton,” have picked out a little 
volume of flanderous les, which ſeem to have been written 
for the mere purpoſe of exciting tumult, and ſacrificing inno- 
cent men, to promote the intereſt, and ſecure the indemnity, 
of a corrupt and ſelfiſh adminiſtration, Who are the men 
that have perverted truth, and miſrepreſented facts, the true 
ſtatement of which 1s of the utmoſt importance to the peace 
and preſervation of the country? The miniſterial ſcribblers, 
« the Times ” and © the True Briton.” They are the men 
who, by the moſt groſs and flagitious miſrepreſentations of 
the returns of the Corn Market, have attempted to throw the 
people into confuſion, and perſuade them, by exciting an ill» 
grounded ſuſpicion againft the unfortunate. dealers, to deſtroy 
the mills, .and break the ſhops of the bakers. Yet we ſee that 
the bakers, ſo far from making greater fortunes than they 
uſed, in many places have ſhut up their ſhops, hung them in 
mourning, and let their ovens grow cold, becauſe they could 
no longer get a living profit —The cauſe of this miſchief, 
ſays the Political Reformer, is in your parliamentary miſre- 
Preſentation—tor repreſentation it is not. ——But no! ſay the 
writers for theſe miniſterial prints. It is no ſuch thing. The 
corruption of the conſtitution is, in reality, the beauty and per- 
Fection of the conjlitution 3 and if you deſtroy that corruption, 
and introduce reform, your King will go, your Houſe of 
Lords will go: for it is only Such is the concluſion 
from their argument It is only by corruption that King and 
Lords can be "7 9 a7 | 

Citizens, if ruffians, calling themſelves vindicators of the 
conſtitution, uphold doctrines like theſe, what is the conclu- 
fon? The plain faculties of plain working tradeſmen can- 
not underſtand how deformity can be a beauty. They cannot 


under ſtand how the ſoundneſs of our conſtitution. can poſſibly 


conſiſt in that corruption which deſtroys the very eſſence and 
ſpirit of it ; and when they hear the defenders of government 
uphold the dottrine, that if you oppoſe the corruption, you 
would deſtroy King, and Lords, and Conflitution, the con- 
cluſion they too unhappily and frequently draw is, that * 
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and Lords, and Conſtitution, muſt be evils : For how, ſay 
they, can that which is ſound be deſtroyed, by deſtroying 
Corruption ?—T heſe miſrepreſentations of fact and argument 
excite the fury of the people; not the peaceful and rational 


argument, that it is only by peace and reform that what is 
good and excellent in our conſtitution can be preſerved. 


Citizens, I grow warm upon this ſubject. I have a deep | 


intereſt in it. I have ſtaked all that is dear in exiſtence, and 
my exiſtence itſelf, upon its ſucceſs; and, in the ardour of 
paſſion, I forget that I am but the ſhattered feeble remnant 
of a man, partly deſtroyed by the corruption and wickedneſs 
of a daring adminiſtration, who, upon a charge which they 
knew to be groundleſs, crammed me into a common recep- 
tacle for the putrid carcaſes of felons, where my conſtitution 
was undermined, and the ſeeds of a diſorder ſown in my 
vitals which every ſtrenuous exertion brings back upon me. 
I forget this and cannot help that warmth which exhauſts my 
ſpirits. Pardon me therefore if I do not always preſerve that 
uniformity and animation which ſhould give lite to theſe Lec- 
tures. | 

But, Citizens, there is another conſideration which will ſhew 
the fallacy of theſe miniſterial arguers in ſtill ſtronger co» 
lours. Let it be remembered that the moſt ignorant of man- 
kind are always the moſt prone to violence and commotion. 
Savages, who are totally deſtitute of cultivation, revenge every 
inſult by murder; and attempt the redreſs of every grievance 
by war and depredation. The enlightened philoſgpher applies 
to his reaſon, he traces firſt of all the calamities, and having 
found out cauſes, endeavours to find the moſt lenient means 
of redreſs and amelioration, What is the ſavage but a man of 


ignorance ? What is the philoſopher but a man of enquiry 
and knowledge ? Will enquiry and knowledge then . man 


more of a ſavage? or will it make him more a philoſopher, 
and conſequently a lover of peace and order ? | 
The fact is, Citizens, that in proportion as mankind are 
ignorant, they are always tumultuous, In proportion as they 
are enlightened they are temperate and moderate in their 
actions; and though the vehemence of ſentiment, and the 
ardour of ſocial paſſions may ſometimes tranſport them into 
warmth of expreſſion, their hearts loſe not the tender ſym» 
athies for their fellow beings, which make them regard vio. 
ence as an exertion only to be appea ed to for defence, not as 


an offenſive meaſure, I hus 7 philoſopher will W 
| 2 life 
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life when attacked by ſavage force, but he will never him 
ſelf attack with any thing but argument and inveſtiga- 


, tion. 


Thoſe who belonged to no particular aſſoci tions, who are 
too poor, too unlettered, too 1gnorant, and too unfo tunate 
to be concerned in any affociations of this kind, are always, 
in all countries, the beginners of us ult and inſurreftion, 
For when they feel the gnawing tooth of nunger at their vi- 
tals, wheu they ſee a family wnich ought to be a bleſſing 
become a curſe, and dare not enter into virtuous union with 
the fair partners of their hearts, will they not thirſt for ven- 


geance? And perhaps the pooreſt peaſant feels the fine force 


of love with as much c-ſtacy as the moſt luxurious noble; 
and when nature knocks à nis heart, and he dare not open 
his breaſt for her reception—-when the ſympathies of youth 
and the delizhtful tenderneſs of paſſion ſtimulate him to an 
union, and he recoils from the picture of a beggared, ragged 
partner, and a itarving brood of children nat are the emo- 
tions he is likely to feel? Will he not be indignant? Will 
not thoſe tender paſſions yield to gloomy and ferocious re- 
ſentment ? and will he not, as his tumultuous revenge dic- 
tates, ſeize the fir ſt opportunity of getting rid of the wrath 
over-boiling in h's boſom ? though perhaps the victim of it 
is as much a ſufferer as himſelf, and as ignorant of the cauſes 
of the miſchief! 

When the man who for 20 or 3o years has followed a 
thriving buſineſs, and has been getting a little comfortable 
ſupport for his family, and beholds at laſt, by the blaſting ar- 
tifices of corruption, war and taxation ſtrip him of all the 

ainings of former years, and throw him who has ſpent his 
fe in induſtry and ceconomy into the ſame ſituation as the 
drunken profligate to whom he uſed to make his example a 
leſſon of morality, will he not alſo feel a gioomy reſentment 
and indignant paſſion boiling in his breaſt? If ſo, what 
means have you to prevert him from inſulting the laws and 
aſſaulting the magiſtracy under which he lives, but by poli- 
tical allociation, and the conſequent argument and inveſtiga- 
tion which cannot fail of convincing” him, that violence is 
not the way to redreſs: becauſe violence can only deſtroy 
indiv.duais, while the miſchief exiſts not in individuals but in 
the ſyltem, | 

Theſe are circumſtances which, as Bacon has obſerved in 
a more concile, but perhaps in a more emphatic manner, are 

the 
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the cauſes of the beginnings of ſeditions, troubles, and inſur- 
rections. 5 

Who are the traitors then? The men who prevent the in- 
veſtigation of theſe cauſes, aggravate their tendency to miſ— 
chief, widen the breach in the ſocial ſyſtem, and pour the 
poiſon of corruption into the political wound till it rankles to 
phrenzy and breaks forth in deſperation. | 

Theſe are in reality the traitors. Not the people who pe- 
tition are the traitors; but they are the traitors who prevent 
the petition from being heard : not the people who remon- 
ſtrate are traitors ;z but they are the traitors who pouring the 
unction of flattery into the ears of the Chief Magiſtrate, or 
Wu ſealing them up by court intrigue, prevent him 

rom attending to the remonſtrances of an aggrieved na- 
tion. | 

It is not unlikely, Citizens, that thoſe men who have 
practiſed all theſe artifices lay the flattering unction to their 
own ſouls that they are in reality loyal men, and goed citi- 
Zens, and ſupporters of king oo conſtitution : but if it had 
not been for the inflammation produced upon the public 
mind by attempting to make truth high-treaſon, and all argu- 
ment a crime, ſuch events as took place yeſterday never could 
have happened, | | 

The people of this country are not a banditti of rufhans 
and aſſaſſins. They are a thinking and reflecting people. But 
if you will prevent men from thinking, you muſt expect the 
conſequences of their inconſiderate violence. 

Open, open then the portals of truth; and let every man 
have acceſs to the temple and peruſe the volume of reaſon and 
juſtice. Then ſhall you find that men will employ their 
minds in improving the ſocial condition of human nature, in- 
ſtead of employing their hands in rendering it worſe ! 

Open the fluices of reform, and let the waters. of purity 
waſh away the defiling filth of corruption, injuſtice, and op- 

reſſion. Then ſhall the fertilizing ſtream, watering the po- 

itical garden of the univerſe, bring forth the fruits of plenty, 

and the bloſſoms of ſelicity; and man ſhall be too buſy, in 
numbering his enjoyments, to commit depredations on tue 
rights and happineſs of others! 

But if you will not reform, — I am repeating in this ſen- 
tence almoſt the words of the father of the preſent minifter— 
« If you will not reform for the people in time, the people will 
& at laſt retorm for themſelves with a vengeance ;” and 1 oy 
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ſhould be driven fo to reform woe to thoſe that drive them to 
ſuch deſperation, Nor was this the ſentiment of Lord Chat- 
ham alone. The courtly Cheſterfield, ſtruck with the proſpect 
of the conſequences of the corruptions of government, de- 
clares, that the trade of kings, priefts, and lords, before the 
century Cloſed would ceaſe to be as good as they had been. 
Was Cheſterfield a Jacobin? Was lord Chatham a Facobin ? 
The fact is, the ſtrong voice of reaſon has been long crying 
but that reformation is neceſſary, and that nothing could pre- 
ſerve us from commotion but a ſpeedy compliance with this 
neceſſity. 

In Aon, Citizens, the maxims of political truth have 
been long making their way to the minds of philoſophie 
individuals; and though few men at the firſt dawning of 
any political, moral, or phyſical truth, do, in reality, perceive 
the full length to which it will lead, yet the principles we are 
diſcuſſing are not new. The conluſions that we draw from 
thoſe principles are not the invention of what is called 
"Facobiniſm. 

But when you give to truth and juſtice an odious name 
the name ceaſes to be odious any longer; and Facobint/m, by 
the impolitic proceedings and perſecutions of our rulers may 
become as honourable to thoſe who bear the ſtigma, as the 
croſs was rendered by the ariſtocratical tyrants and uſurpers 
of Judea, who deſtroyed the great reformer of Gallilee, who 
firſt broached, in that part of the world, the doctrines of liberty 
and equality, 
| To conclude, Citizens, not they who argue are the traitors, 
but thoſe who ſay that argument ſhall no longer be attended 
to: for this is, and always muſt be, the inevitable conſequence 
hen you make it dangerous for men to argue, or to 
enter into peaceable aſſociations, men of conſpicuous ta- 
lents will withdraw themſelves, but gloomy and ignorant en- 
thuſiaſts will come forward in their places, who, having no 
qr? of juſtice and reaſon in their minds, and being de- 

arred the opportunities of free enquiry, will preſent no pe- 
tition but at the point of the pike, and make no remonſtrance 
but with the battle axe in their hands, 

That ſuch calamity may never fall upon this country is the 
anxious wiſh of the man who now addreſſes you; and he 
knows no way to prevent ſuch calamities, but by permitting 
free, bold and manly inveſtigation; and changing the preſent 
borough-mongering ſyſtem for a full, fair and free repreſen, 
tation of the people in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 
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Norz. See p. 129. 


This Lecture was ſeveral times interrupted in the delivery by 
an individual—not unobſerved, nor entirely unknown, to the Lec- 
turer, who, as ſcueral dirty agents of adminiſtration have ſuc- 
2 attempted, ſeemed particularly deſirous to excite confuſion. 

animadverſrons called forth by one of _- interruptions l 
hats inſerted (p. 134.) But the argument in this place appeared 
too important to be ſo broken in upon. I have therefore omitted in 
the text the admonition occaſioned by an interruption in this place. 
But as it will tend to —_— both the views and the dsſcretion- 
F the the FRIENDS of GOVERNMENT, t mark the paſſages 
at which they were moſt ſore, it ſeems proper to inform the rea- 
der, that the paragraph in praiſe of thoſe brave Bu IT wHo 
DEFENDED THEIR INDEPENDENCE among the mountains 
; ALES, Was 0 ew uttered, than it was followed by a 

, though ſolitary hiſs. The following animadover ſions wh 
this flupid illiberality occaſioned will tend ſtill farther to ſhew 
how far my manner of treating my ſubjetts had a tendency to 
bring the paſſions of my auditors in training for defiruttion,” 
and lamp poſt maſſacres. | 

I am very glad the gentleman took this opportunity to 
hiſs ; becauſe it ſhews that he is nothing but an ignorant 
hireling, ſent here for the expreſs purpoſe of biſſing. 
Nay, not even an hireling who could have been employed 
by any adminiſtration poſſeſſing three grains of common 

ſenſe could be ſo ſtupid as to hiſs a man for ſtating a mere hiſ- 
torical fact. ( Another ſolilary hiſs; Very loud and long indig- 
nation in the audience. and a cry of point him aut!“ 

No, heaven forbid ! Point no man out! I wiſh not to in- 
ſtigate any my againſt individuals. I hope no perſon will 
notice him. perceived from whence the illiberality came: 
but let it paſs. Remember that the poor unfortunate being 
whom the calamities of the country, and the miſeries pro- 
duced by the preſent war have reduced to fo abjett a ſtate of 
wretcedneſs that he could hire himſelf to ſuch proſtitution, 
is an object of your pity, not of your reſentment, Such de- 

avity ought to be an additional argument with us to perſevere 

y =” and peaceable enquiry, for the reſtoration of that 
happineſs we have loſt, and that independence of ſoul upon 
which Britons once prided themſelves, 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


THE Lectures of the preſent winter, according to my 
original plan, were to have been divided into three parts. 
1ſt. On Exiſting Abuſes.—2d. The Principles of Govern- 
ment; and 3d. The Means of Redrefs. The firſt of theſe 
parts may be conſidered as being finiſhed ; and the regular 
feries will be found in this publication, beginning with No. 
XXIII. and concluding with the preſent Number. It pleaſ- 
ed his Majeſty's miniſters to divert my attention from the 
other two branches of the ſubject by the introduction of a 
bill into parliament, one half of which, I was at firſt weak 
enough, or vain enough to imagine was framed for the expreſs 
rpoſe of ſtopping my mouth. Upon more minute inveſtigation 
owever, I find that from this ſuſpicion of perſonality, envy, 
and injuſtice, they muſt be entirely exonerated—for though 
the 1 in kind anxiety, I ſuppoſe, for my reputation, 
— to preſerve me from * the tediouſneſs of a thrice- told 
tale,” forbidden me to repeat that part of my ſubje& which 
J had finiſhed, they have not forbidden me from proceeding 
with that ſtill more important part which I was about to be- 
gin. The Principles of Government it is not yer unlawful 
to diſcuſs, either in Lecture or debate, as I ſhall demonſtrate 
in my PROSPECTUS, to be publiſhed on the firſt of February, 
and by a courſe of 20 Lectures which I ſhall begin upon 
Aſh Wedneſday, and conclude upon Good Friday. 

In the mean time I ſhall proceed with the. publication of 
my Miſcellaneous Lectures in the following order. 

Firſt— The enſuing Number will contain the Lecture on 
the Revolution in 1688; and will be followed by the two 
Lectures delivered during the former ſeaſon, but not yet pub- 
liſhed, on the Unfortunate Reſtoration of the Houſe of Stuart. 

Second—T he three Lectures on the Anniverſaries of the 
Acquittal of T. Hardy, J. H. Tooke, and the Lecturer: and 


Third - The Lectures delivered during the diſcuſſion of 


Mr. Pitt's and Lord Grenvilles Atts, 
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Tus Lrcrünk On the REVOLUTION in 1688. 
Delivered on the AN NIVERSARY, Wedneſday, 
November 4th, 1795. 5 


CITIZERNs, 


You aſſemble this evening to commemorate one of the 
molt important events that have taken place during the 
waole period of Britiſh hiſtory : this being the anniverſary 
of the landing of king William in this country, You are 
not, however, to ſuppoſe that it is my intention to enter- 
tain you with a way, panegyric upon the character of the 
Prince of Orange. The fatt is, Citizens, that I am but a 
lame ſort of an orator at panegyric : nor have I yet found 


many inſtances, in the liſts of royalty, that are calculated 


to inſpire the enthuſiaſm neceſſary to make panegyrie pa- 
latable to the hearer. And when I conſider William III. 
in his individual capacity, I am not inclined to bow down 
with much more implicit veneration to him, than to his pre- 
deceſſors, or ſome of his ſucceſſors. 

William III. undoubtedly was the inſtrument of a very 
important change in the affairs of this country: a change in 
ſome reſpects very excellent; in others, I will have the bold- 
neſs to ſay, unfortunate and erroneous. William III. alfo, 


makes a very conſpicuous figure in the hiſtory of Europe: 


and there can be no doubt but that there were many traits of 
greatneſs in his character. But, as it happens that all men 
have their defects as well as their virtues, fo it happens, 
alſo, that a perſon does not ceaſe to be a man when he be- 
comes a king. wich 

I think I obſerve certain parts of the character of this hero 


which do not entirely juſtify all the applauſe and 1 | 


which party men have ſometimes laviſhed upon him. Be 
this, however, as it will—be his virtues or his defects what- 
ever they may, we do not aſſemble to diſcuſs the merits of 
men, to extol individuals into demi- gods, and then fall down 
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and wer ſup the idols we have ſet up; but, to pay our devotions 
to the divinity of PRINCIPLE and TRUTH—a divinity of 
more real value than all the pageants that have ever ſtrutted 
before our eyes, for their own gratification, and the terror 
of their oppreſſed and deluded worſhippers. 

I conceive that, in the preſent æra, few perſons can be 
found, in any country, who are extremely anxious about the 
name of their chiet magiſtrate; or who bow down with im- 
plicit veneration to one family, in preference to another. 
We ſhall therefore, I dare ſay, entirely agree with that ſen- 
timent, ſo ably ſupported a ſeſſion or two ago in the Houſe of 
Commons, That we ſhould have been cotally inexcuſable, if 
we had ſpent the blood and treaſure of this country, at the 
period of the Revolution, for no other purpoſe than to pluck 
down one race, and ſet another in its place. It was for Prin- 
Ciple we were contending—or elſe we were contending for 
nothing; for it is only by an amelioraiion of the principles 
upon which government is conducted, that any advantage 
can be communicated to the people: and if we plunged into 
tumult from any other motives whatever, we ſhould lack that 
good underſtanding which an ancient fabuliſt gives to the 
aſs, who, when the trumpets were ſounding from the walls 
on one fide, and from the invading army on the other, was 
conjured by his maſter to quit this field, leſt he ſhould fall 
into the hands of the enemy. “ What, maſter,” ſays the 
aſs, with eloquent brevity, “if the enemy ſhould take me, 
will he put three panniers upon my back ? ”'—« No:“ replies 
the maſter, © your back is only made for two.” —* Why, 
then, I carry two already,“ replied the logician, “ and it is 
matter of very little conſequence to me, whether I carry 
your panniers, or another man's!“ 0 

It was for principle, then, that our anceſtors contended, at 
the Revolution in 1688. It was for principle that they 
plucked down the houſe of Stuart, and exalted, firſt the houſe 
of Orange, and then the houſe of Brunſwick, to the throne ; 
becauſe they entertained a zealous and virtuous expettation 
that thoſe houſes would be inſtrumental] in ſupporting thoſe 
principles which the deteſtable Stuarts endeavoured to anni- 
hilate and overthrow. 

Such, I believe, were the feelings that actuated the worthy 
part of the leaders of the famous Revolution : and by this 
Revolution there were accordingly principles eſtabliſhed, 
which muſt for ever be dear to the hearts of Britons. e 
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this Revolution was overthrown the abſurd and ridiculous 
doctrine of “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong” 
by ths Revolution was annihilated the pretence that k:ngs 
are God's vicegerents ; that from heaven they derive their au- 
thority, and are reſponſible for the exerciſe of it to heaven 
alone. By this alſo was eſtabliſhed another principle, glorious 
and important to the laſt degree !—a principle which, though 
the advocates of Corruption would deſtroy all the concluſions 
-which reſult from it, and all the benefits to be derived from it, 


yet, in realiky, they do not dare openly to diſavow! namely, 


that the ſovereignty of every country 1s, impreſcriptibly, and mas 
lienably, in the people; and that therefore they muſt at all 
times, as they have the power, have the right, alſo, when 
their own preſervation makes it neceſſary, to exerciſe the o. 
vereignty, delegated, but never abſolutely given away, becauſe 


given away it cannot poſhbly be, 
I know, Citizens, that this is a language nnpleaſant to 
courtly ears. This is one of the truths which, though Black- 
ſlone and other ſycophant writers have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, yet at the ſame time they would fain perſuade us, 
ought never to be propagated to the people upholding there- 
by the old ridiculous maxim by which all the barbarous and 
deſtructive ſuperſtitions upon the earth have been ſupported, 
that thoſe who have intelligence are to uſe, or rather to abuſe, 
that intelligence, to the excellent, beneficent, and juſt end, 
of keeping all mankind beſides themſelves in ignorance t—in 
ſhort, 1n miſleading the multitude by phantoms, while the 


graſp to themſelves the ſolid and ſubſtantial benefits of this 
world. | | , 


By this Revolution was alſo eſtabliſhed the principle, which 


has ſince been trumpetted forth by that learned authority the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, that the ſovereignty muſt always 


be exerciſed for the happineſs and welfare of the people; and 


that it is only for the welfare, happineſs, and protection of 


the people, that any ſort of power or conſequence ſhould be 


delegated, even to the chief magiſtrate himſelf. 

Such principles it is glorious tg ſee acknowledged by the 
afts and deeds of great nations, and ſtamped with the ſeal of 
hiſtorical authority. It is glprious to live at a period when 
events have taken place, which no one, without proclaiming 
himſelf an enemy to the conſtitution of his country, can pre- 
tend to ſtigmatize, that render theſe principles incontrovert- 
ible ! From this principle —_ another, at once demon- 
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ſtrated and exerciſed by the Revolutioniſts of 1688, namely, 
the right of the people, whenever their happineſs is invaded, 
their liberties are trampled upon, and their ſecurity is at- 
tacked, of recurring to their natural ſovereignty, and changing 
the government which no longer pays reſpect and veneration 
to their rights and happineſs. | 

Ils there a man who will be bold enough to ſay, that this is 
not a right of Britons? Is there a man who will be bold 
enough to ſay, that this is not a fundamental principle of the 


Britiſh conſtitution ? If there is ſuch a man, Will he alſo be 


bold enough to take to himſelf the conſzquences which reſult 
from that denial? Let him recollect, that thereby he flanders 
the Revolution, calls William III. a uſurper, upholds the 
divine right of the houſe of Stuart, proclaims, in fact, that 
the poor dreaming old woman of a Cardinal at Rome there 
« Cardinal of York,” I think they call him—is King of this 
country; and thus, as far as is in the power of words, com- 
mits high treaſon againſt the houſe of Brunſwick, now eſtab. 
liſhed on the throne: for there are but two poſſible means by 
which any government can pretend to have been eſtabliſhed. 
Either it muſt have been by hereditary right, tracing that 
right to its fountain, in divine appointment; or elſe it muſt 
reſt upon the foundation of human right. And what is this 
foundation of human right, but the congregated voices of 
human beings, proclaiming the conviction of their under- 

ſtandings, and the deciſion of their wills? | 
Here, then, I think I may reſt, with juſtice and propriety, 
as upon a pillar of adamant, the admiration which I pay to 
the Revolution in 1688. Upon this foundation, as upon a 
rock, I build the fabric of my attachment to the principles of 
that Revolution: and it is upon this foundation alone that I 
can poſhbly be ſaid to be a ſupporter of the houſe of Brunſwick, 
or an advocate for the title, by which, under certain condi- 
tions, the deſcendants of that houſe {till hold the crown. I 
ſay, under certain conditions: for when the people of this 
country changed the line and regular ſucceſſion of their go- 
vernment, they adopted, under certain reſiriftions and regula- 
tion, a freſh hereditary ſucce ſſiun. Mr. Burke, indeed, tells 
us that, at the period I am now ſpeaking of, the people of 
this country (that is to ſay, the CONVENTION which 
placed William III. upon the throne, and paſſed the Act of 
Settiement, by which the preſent family have happily ſuc- 
cecded) did thereby give and bequeath, decree, make over, 
| ? and 
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and renounce, with all the legal formalities, which, if it were 
worth while to take up, your time, it were eaſy to enumerate, 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities, of the people of 
tais country, from thenceforwards, and through all ſucceſſive 
generations, So that, according to Mr, Burke, the Revolu- 
ion in 1688 was not a glorious revolution of Liberty, but 
au odious and deteſtable revolution of deſpotie, arbitrary, and 
tyrannical Uſurpation, annihilating, at one ſtroke, the natu- 
ral, and therctofore conſtitutional liberties, not only of the 
people, but of their children, and their children's children, 
through all ſucceſſive ages: Britons having laſt thereby the 
right of human intellett ; and being condemned to hug their 
chains, and bleis the hand that bound them. | 
But by what right, let me aſk you, did the Convention of 
1688 exerciſe the authority which they then did exerciſe ꝰ or 
by what right could they exerciſe the authority which Burke 
tells us, falſely, they attempted to exerciſe? + Whatever au- 
thority they exerciſed, I conceive, mult have originated, in 
this, as in the former caſe, either from a divine right, or elſe 
from a human right : that is to ſay, they either exerciſed this 
right by divine inſpiration, or elſe they exerciſed it by that 
fort of privilege which every human being neceſſarily bears 
about him—the privilege of humanity, to which he 1s born, 
and for which, as Paine moſt emphatically expreſſes it, © his 
« perſon is his title deed.” Now, if they exerciſed it by 
divine right, how came they to pretend to pull down the 
doctrine of divine right? Upon what better foundation did 
they build the divine right of the Convention, than their op- 
ponents built the divine right of the houſe of Stuart! Or, 
were there two divine rights—a ſort of polytheiſm in politics? 
and did the two divine rights buffet one another, like Homer's 
ods, to decice to which the ſovereignty ſhould belong ?— 
f, on the other hand, their power originated in human right, 
(that is to ſay, the right of that intellect which man poſſeſſes) 
then it inevitably follows, that the right they poſſeſſed to 
alter the ſettlement, and correct the inftitutions of their 
anceſtors, muſt have devolved to their ſucceſfors, to alter 
their ſettlements, and correct their inſtitutions: for if I had 
a right to undo what my father had done for me, certainly my 
children muſt have a right alſo to undo that which I do for 
them; or elſe. you muſt admit this abſurdiry, that there is a 
particular period of time at which human nature arrives at 
unalterable perfection, aſcertainable and demonſtrable to the 


common 
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common under flandings of mankind, and that the Revolution 
having taken place at this preeiſe moment of abſolute perfec- 
tion, our anceſtors had a «onſequent right to bind, in the 
chains of their infallible determinations, us and our poſterity 
for ever. | 


In ſhoxt, there is ſo groſs and palpable an abſurdity in ſup- 


poſing that Engliſhmen, in 1688, had a right to recur to firſt 


principles, and that Engliſhmen, in the year 1794, have not 
a right to the fame recurrence, that it does not deſerve any 


Ferious examination. Nay, our mimſlry themſelves, who 


are inceſſantly abrogating old laws, and making n:w ones, 


(nay, who, as it were eaſy to prove, arrogate to themſelves 


a right and power of altering the conſtitution of the country) 
do themfelves overthrow the arguments of Mr. Barke, and 


prove that, according to their judgment at leaſt, one genera- 
tion of Britons have a right to undo what another generation 


had done for them; and that they have not inalienably reſigned 
all pretenſions to the right of making new proviſions, accord- 


ing to the exigencies of the times. 


ither upon theſe principles, then, of inalienable right, or 
elſe upon no principles at all, the Revolution in 1688 was 
eſtabliſned. And if we appeal to the writers who ſtepped 


forward to vindicate that Revolution, and to the arguments ad- 


duced by its ſupporters, we ſhall find that they all of them 


lead us to conclude, that it was upon thoſe principles that the 


Revolution was effected. Whether you appeal even to Black- 
ftone himſelf, who certainly was not exceedingly anxious to 


propagate doctrines of Liberty and Equality, or to any 


author who has written in vindication of the Revolution, 
vou will find theſe principles, either explicitly laid down, or 
clearly inferred. In ſhort, the greateſt advantage reſulting 
from that Revolution is, that it paved the way for the fair 
and manly diſcuſſion of principle : it broke through the chains 
and fetters which the deſpotiſm of the Stuarts had attempted 
10 impoſe upon the powers and intellects of men, and laid 
open the field of political diſcuſſion, by which the reaſoning 
powers have been increaſed, the underſtanding improved, the 
human character lifted to more exalted excellence; and from 


which, I make no doubt, a degree of happineſs, virtue, and 


liberty, will ultimately triumph throughout Europe, which 
will caſt at the moſt humble diſtance every thing that has yet 
entered into the 1maginations of thoſe who have been ho- 


noured as wile legiſlators— the beſt benefattors of mankind! 


Upon 
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Upon ſuch principles then—the principles of the RIGHTS 
OF MAN—the principles of Juſtice, of humane and liberal 
Equality, was the Revolution in 1688 founded. Upon ſuch 
principles was William III. placed upon the throne of this 
country; and happy would it have been for the preſent, and 
for all preceding generations, if ſuch excellent and firm pro- 
viſions had then been made as would have prevented uſurping 
and ambitious miniſters, by a ſyſtem of corruption, at any 
future period, from violating thoſe principles, and pilferin 
from the people the happineſs and advantages which thoſe 
principles were intended to communicate and inſure. But 
unfortunately, at the Revolution in 1688, one thing, neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of all the reſt, was neglected; namely, a full 
and fair reformation in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 
Hence it is that, though excellent proviſions were made, and 
excellent principles laid down, (in terms rather vague and 
indefinite, it is true) relative to the reſtrictions upon the 
executive branches of the government, yet theſe principles 
and proviſions, being left to no better guardianſhip than a 
repreſentation, open to all the uſurpations of Boroughmon- 
gering Corruption, have not produced the effects intended. 

It 1s true, that a proviſion was made to ſecure the people 
from the mal-adminiſtration of the executive power, by ren- 
dering the miniſters and adviſers of the crown reſponſible for 
every meaſure that ſhould be adopted. This proviſion was 
made by the 12th William III. chap. 2. in theſe words :— 
« All matters and things relating to the well-governing of 
<« this kingdom, which are cognizable in the Privy Council 
« by the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, ſhall be tranſacted 
« there; and all reſolutions taken thereupon /hall be figned by 
« ſuch of the Privy Council as ſhall adviſe and conſent to the 
« ſame,” thereby, as it was obſerved in the ſpeech of Mr. 
I/harton, from which I quote this clauſe, “ Crooks uard- 
<« ing, as far as laws could guard, againſt that accurſed engine 
« of Deſpotiſm, a CABINET COUNC1L, or that more ac- 
« curſed engine of Tyranny, an interior Cabinet! a ſecret 
ſpring, or wheel within a wheel, by which the operations of 
government are with impunity miſdiretted, to the advance- 
ment of the individual power and ambition of particular men, 
and the deſtruction of the rights and happineſs of the whole. 
At the ſame time, our anceſtors © proceeded to eſtabliſh the 
« principle of fair, and free, and frequent election of the re- 
« preſentatives of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, as 

; may 
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« may be ſcen by a reference to the acts paſſed in the firſt, 
« ſecond and third years of Wi/ham and Mary,” But unfor- 


tunately, fazr, free, and frequent, are words which may very 


frequently, though not very fairly, be applied to any meaning 
which intereſted incividuals chooſe to pur upon them. A 
parliament elected once in ſeven years, is a parliament fre- 
quently culled, in compariſon of one that ſhall be elected for 
ſeventy ;. and a parliament that has no other fort of coercion 
on its mind than the coercion of Corruption, may be conſi- 
dered, perhaps, by ſome, as free, compared with the parlia- 
ment that ſhall be abſolutely under the controul of a milit 

deſpotiſm. Nay, a parliament may, by ſome, be ſuppoſed a 


fair parliament, that fairly repreſents all the proprietors of 


rotten boroughs throughout the country, although the voice 
of the people ſhould be no more heard within that aſſembly, 
than it is in the divan of Turky. | 

Citizens, if we peruſe the boaſted acts and inſtitutes of 
this country, from Magna Charta to the preſent time, we 
ſhall be obliged to acknowledge that one of theſe two cir- 
cumſtances had a conſiderable ſhare in framing all theſe in- 
{truments: Either the perſons who occaſioned them to be 
drawn up and adopted, were ſo eager to obtain the acknow- 
ledgment of a principle, that they neglected the means by 
which the enforcement of that vrincip could be ſecured ; 
or elſe they only meant to « cheat the deluded people with a 
© ſhew of Liberty, which yet they ne'er muſt taſte of,” and 
every precaution for ſecuring the realization of which they 
therefore criminally neglected : for though we find innumer- 
able declarations about free, and fair, and equitable diſtribu- 
tion of juſtice, we ſeldom or ever meet with any ſort of de- 
finition of the meaning which thoſe words ought to convey, 
and the manner in which the advantages of them are to be 
ſecured. —When you tell me I ſhall have a fair trial, the 
judge, who is to decide upon 2 will be ſure to tell me 
that my trial has been exceedingly fair; and therefore, by ſo 
declaring, you in reality declare nothing at all. 

I remember, Citizens, when Necves—the Aſſociation 
Reeves, I mean— the buſy-body fellow there, who has been 
politically defunct for ſome time, but whoſe ghoſt, of late, 
has begun io ſtalk about the ſtreets, in the ſemblance of a 
wild Indian, with a * tumahawk in his hand, hewing 


down every thing civilized and liberal that comes in his 


way! —when this Reeves, in his political-life-time, 1 5 
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to indift me, forſooth, for keeping a diſorderly houſe, and he 
thought the faireſt way was to try me in my abſence, without 
letting me know that I was accuſed. I happened, however 
to hear of the — and I went accordingly into the 
court, where he ſat as High Steward and Judge of that ſub- 
lime diſtrict, called . the duchy of Savoy, part and parcel of 
the duchy of Lancaſter.” I heard the jury very formally 
ſworn, and I heard the witneſſes very formally ſworn, alſo; 
after which it was thought very fair, that the witneſſes and 
the jury ſhould be ſent out together into an adjoining room. 
Not underſtanding that mode of trial, I thought it might be 
fair to aſk for a little explanation: ſo, © Mr. Chairman 
Reeves,” ſaid I, © am I not to be permitted to call witneſſes 
alſo? “ Who are you, Sir?“ ſaid he, purſin up his 
eyes. My name is Thehwall.” —« O! very well, Fir Do 
not trouble yourſelf ! I will take care you ſhall be farr/y dealt 
with! You ſhall have compleat and full juſtice, depend upon 
it! You may wy upon me for that!” 
Now, I own 1 am not very fond of rel ng implicitly upon 
any man; and to tell you an honeſt truth, Mr. High * -3 
Reeves is the laſt man in the world I would rely upon, if 
wanted juſtice. Nor did his conduct, in this reſpect, mend 
my opinion. © May I not alſo call witneſſes ? I repeated. 
— No, Sir, none. May I be permitted to ſpeak in my own 
behalf?“ Not, by Counſel, Sir. May I in my own per- 


fon?”” Not to any length, Sir, After the verdict, you may © 


addreſs ME !—So I was firſt to be tried and caſt, and then, 
after the verdict was brought in againſt me, if he could have 
found a jury to make themſelves fo ridiculous, I was to enjo 
the honourable Britiſh privilege of making a ſupplicatory » 
dreſs to Mr. Steward Re-ves, to beg he would not put too 
heavy a fine upon my little weak ſhoulders. Now this, in 
the ducpy of Savoy, part and parcel of the duchy of Lancafter, 
may be called a free, fair, and full trial : but from ſuch trial, 
kind ftars deliver us! In ſhort, if legal and conſtitutional 
proviſions are intended to be of any uſe to the people, it is 
neceſſary to have them explicitly declared, and guarded by 
ſome pure depoſitory, ſubject to no influence but that of the 
people themſelves. The declaration of the right ot free, fair, 
and frequent parliaments, might be made with a very fair and 
honeſt meaning; but our anceſtors were miſtaken, if they 
expected any ſolid advantage from a principle fo vaguely laid 
down, and ſo weakly guarded: and though a trieanial bill 
No. XLI. Y was 
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was afterwards. paſſed, the perſons elected under that bill, 
took it into their heads to vote that the country was in danger, 
and that therefore they, and all perſons eledted after them, 
ſhould ſit for ſeven years, inſtead of three. So you ſee that 
one of the things taught by the practice of this free, full, and 
frequent repreſentation, is, that it you are delegated by any par- 
ticular perſon to tranſact any particular buſineſs for him, 
the conſequence of ſuch delegation is, that you may ſnap 
your fingers at him when you pleaſe, and, by authority of 
your own vote and determination, continue to tranſatt buſi- 
neſs in his name, but for your own advantages, ſo long as it 
ſhall accord with your own will and pleaſure. A ſmooth way 
of ſettling buſineſs this. The ariſtocracy of the Royal Ex- 
change like it very well in politics, perhaps; but I wonder 
haw they would like it in their own counting-houſes! But 
they will tell you, perhaps, politics are of leſs concern than 
ſettling the buſineſs of their counting-houſes : for if any de- 
falcation took place in this reſpect, their great and wealthy 
families, who reſide in palaces, and ride in gilded coaches, 
would be ruined; while political defalcations only affect the 
baſe and ſervile multitude—a ſet of beings upon whom ſuch 
great characters ought not to humble themſelves ſo much as 
to caſt away a ſingle thought. | 

Another proviſion made at this Revolution is alſo excel- 
lently attended to, (to wit) that « no perſon having any place 
« of profit under the King, or ieceiving a penſion under the 
&« Crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as a member of the 
« Houſe of Commons.” This proviſion is made in very 
explicit terms: but where are the reſtrittions for preſerving 
its inviolability ? And mark, Citizens,—if you do not guard 
your principles in a firm and manly way—ift you do not, in 
clear and decided terms, lay that principle down, and fortity 
it by explicit, unequivocal, clear and determinate laws, it is, 
a matter of no conſequence what proviſions you make, rela- 
tive to the ſubordinate branches of your government and 
legiſlation. If your principle is looſely guarded—if your 
foundation is corruption, the whole of the ſuperſtructure is in 
reality nothing more than an il]-jointed maſs of ruinous ma- 
terials piled together, but neither cramped nor cemented, and 
which thoſe who have an intereſt in its deſtruction, can puſh 
down, and hurl into the duſt, whenever they have planned, 
in their own imaginations, an edifice more favourable to their 
own power and grandeur, to erect upon its ruins, 


How 
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How many of the 558 repreſentatives of the people who 
now have an honourable ſeat in St. Stephen's Chapel would 
be left there, if every man who has place, penſion, or emo- 
lument fro.n the court were taken out of it? I am prepared 
to decide how many would be left; but I remember meeting 
with an inſtance, — little time ago, of a motion for an en- 
quiry into this ſubject, which was loſt, of courſe, by a very 
large majority; and when it came to be ſifted, who were the 
perſons that voted with the miniſter, it was found that there 
were but nine in that whole majority, that could have fat 
in the Houſe of Commons, if this proviſion of the glorions 
revolution had been attended to. 

Another proviſion was, That Juries ſhould be fairly 
taken without partiality, and ſhould act freely without in- 
*« fluence.” 1{t W. and c. 2, But, Citizens, here too, 
unfortunately, we have ſame neglect to complain of in thoſe 
who framed the proviſion. Juries, ſay they, ſhall be taken 
impartially : but have they ſecured the manner in which that 
impartiality-may be guaranteed. It is true, in the moſt grand 
and important inſtance, ſome excellent proviſions have been 
made to counteratt the tricks and artifices that mav be uſed 
to pack juries, and make falſe pannels: but ſpeaking gene- 
rally how are you aſſured that your juries are thus fairly and 
impartially taken ? Who takes them ? and how are they taken? 
Are the whole of the perſons capable of being called upon 
juries put upon ſeparate ballots, huſtled well together, and 
taken out promiſcuoully, in the broad eye of day, where every 
body can lee that there are no tricks played? or are the liſts, 
in reality, made out by perſons who are the nominees of the 
miniſter, and dependant upon him for the honours of knight» 
hood or other benefits, real or ſuppoſed, which may de 
obtained by taking care not to offend pertons in power? 

Citizens, I could a tale unfold, relative to tricks and arti- 
fices trequently played upon jurors—l could mention to you 
facts innumerable that would ſhew you the horrible influence 
frequently exerted. I could give you- the names of jurors 
who have not only been tampered with before trials came on, 
but have afterwards been diſcarded by great families for pro. 
nouncing verdicts according to their conſciences. But it is 
not neceſſary to dwell upon this ſubject—for, thanks to the 
enlightened ſpirit of Engliſhmen, thanks to that manly intre- 

idicy—taat determinate and honeſt principle, which even 
winiſlerial corruption and cabinet intrigue cannot extermi- 
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nate from Britiſh breaſts, in defiance of all the machinations 
of courts, when great and important queſtions come to the 
deciſion of 12 plain ſimple men, whatever influence may 
have been uſed, whatever arts of ſeduction may have been 
practiſed, whatever intereſts they may appear to have, they 
will ſay by their condut—Are the liherties of our country 
Aare the lives of our countrymen at ſtake? We care not for 
your influence, We will pronounce a bald, honeſt and manly 
verditt, according to the convittion of our conſciences; and 
prove that we are not to be made inſtruments for the de- 
{ſtruction of that freedom we were impannelled to defend.— 
WhenT come to {peak on the next evening upon the event 
in which the original of that picture is ſo. deeply intereſted 
(pointing to the portrait of T. Hardy) and in which you were 
] believe, ſcarcely leſs deeply intereſted yourſelves, I ſhall 
have an opportunity of expreſſing my. thoughts more fully 
upon the ſubject of Britiſh juries, and therefore it is not ne- 
ceſſary to dwell longer upon it now. 

Another of the proviſions made was that ©& exceſſive bail 
« ſhould not be required; that exce//ive fines ſhould not be 
« impoſed; and that illegal and cruel puniſhments ſhould not 
& be inflicted,” 

Now, Citizens, we can all of us, I dareſay, form ſome kind 
of idea, in our own minds, what exceſſive bail is; When we 
hear that in the caſe of Eaton, bail was demanded to the amount 
of 2,000]. for publiſhing a ſtory about cutting a cock's head 
off—when you find innumerable inſtances of the ſame kind 
which I could mention to you, you will be inclined to think 
theſe inſtances of exceſſive bail. But how can you prove, 
in a court of law, if you ſhould come to act upon the prin- 
Ciple of reſponſibility, that they were exceflive, The judges 
who demanded ſuch bail never thought it exceſſive, of 
courſe, I dare ſay, they will tell you, that they were exceſ- 
ſively moderate, and conſidering the enormity of the crime of 
guillotining a game cock, even in a ſpeech or a ſtory-book, 
it is. ſurpriſingly lenient that the publiſhers of ſuch ſtories 
thould be ſuffered to be bailed at all. 

You may alſo have ſome ideas about exceſſive fine; and 
when a man has a fine impoſed upon his ſhoulders, much 
greater than himſelf and all his connections together were 
ever worth, you may think this perhaps exceſſiue, inaſmuch 
as it could be impoſed for no other purpoſe than inflicting that 
which the law. and conſtitution of this eountry expreſsly pro- 
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hibits, perpetual impriſonment. But how will you prove this 
exceſſive? I dare ſay the Attorney or Soficitor-general 
could either of them make a ſpeech of from nine to fourteen 
hours. to prove that there was no ſort of exceſs in it; and 
that any man that ſhould dare to talk of « German hog 
butchers,” or any thing of this deſcription, ought to be 10 
fined ; and that it was very kind, moderate and mereiful in- 
deed, that he was not hanged, drawn and quartered at once; 
You have alſo ſome idea, perhaps, about crael puniſhments; 
and you would think it a cruel puniſhment, I ſuppoſe, to tranſ- 
port a man for 14 years to Botany ay to tear him from every 
connection of his heart, and every friendly feeling, and ſend 
him in fetters, like a felon, to thoſe inhoſpitable regions, for 
having dared to explain what the conſtitution of. the coun 
was under our Saxon anceſtors, and contended that if our 
anceſtors had a right to improve upon the conſtitution of their 
anceſtors, we have a right to improve upon the law and con- 
ſtitution of our anceſtors alſo. But I dare ſay the Lord Fuf- 
tice Clerk, and all the other virtuous, upright, pure and en- 
lightened judges of the Court of Fuſhciary in Scotland, could 
bring forward demonſtrative arguments to prove that it was 
no cruelty at all but on the contrary that it was mildneſs, 
and moderation, prevented them from hanging the 
culprits vp like dogs! [2 20 
In {hort,. Citizens, mere vague terms are nothing. When 
inciples aſſume the garb of law and conſtitution; every thing 
ould be ſo clear, ſo perſpicuous, that there ſhould be no 
poſſibility of misinterpretation: becauſe the men who have 
the power of interpreting are the very men who have alſo 
an intereſt in perverting the laws : or who at leaſt will con- 
tinue to think that they have ſuch intereſt, ſo long as vain and 
deluded man ſhall ſuppoſe that there is more happineſs in ty- 
ranniſing over his fellow-beings, than in promoting their li- 
berty and advancing their happineſs. ; 
Another proviſion of this revolution was, that & thence. 
forward the Judges commiſhons ſhould be made to be held 
& fo long as they ſhould worthily deport themſelves, and that 
« their ſalaries ſhould be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed:“ in 
order that they might be rendered independent of the Crown. 
But Citizens, who was to decide upou this worthy deport- 
ment, the People, or the Crown? and what avails the de- 
terminate ſalary of the judge, if that judge can have a 
ſion, finecure, or other emoluments held at the will of the 


king 
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king or his miniſters, in addition to this acknowledged ſalary ? 
What become of the ſettled limits of this ſalary, if his boy of 
nine years old, or his infant in leading ſtrings, can have 
places conferred upon him of many thouſands per year ? 

We have heard, it is true, of very fine things about the 
ſtep that was taken at the beginning of the preſent reign, to 
increaſe the independence. of the judges. But while cor- 
ruption is at the helin, reform may be pretended, but real 
improvement can never be produced. The circumſtances 
above alluded to render it impoſſible that any thing like in- 
dependency ſhould exiſt upon the Engliſh bench-z and a 
hiſtorian of the preſent reign, has placed in a proper point of 
view the fallacy of this pretence.—Decadery Hiſt, of Geo. 
III. vol. i. p. 8 1.“ Though the commiſſions of the judges con- 
« tinued in force, during their good behaviour, yet, like all 
& other civil officers holding of the crown, they were obliged to 
« renew their commiſſions, at the acceſſion of every new ſoue- 
« reign; a circumſtance, which plainiy indicated, that their 
% power expired at the demiſe of the crown. At the 
« inflance of the ſovereign, who. was willing to lay ſome 
« foundation for popularity, an ac was paſſed, by which their 
« commiſſions and ſalaries were ſecured from any acct- 
a0 dents, but their own miſbebawiour or death. Had the quan= 
« tity of their appointments been fixea, aud not been left ta the 
4 caprice of the miniſtry, there would have been nure ground 
& for 1 this at a: patriotic flep. Their independency 
6 would have been perfectly eſtabliſhed, nor could they, like the 
« lord Chamberlain, or the maſter of the horſe, be conſidered as 
& ſervants of the cron, but of the public. But this parlia- 
* ment was too courtly to go a ſingle ſtep bevond the orders 
« received from above, or to pretend to rectify any defect, 
in a propoſal ſanctified by the royal name, The conſtquence 
« ts that our preſent judges diſcaver no mare independance than 
« thaſe of former periods.” 

Citizens, it is in this courtlineſs of parliament that the ca- 
lamity reſts. The detect of the revolution conſiſts in the un- 
happy neglect of purifying the repreſentation in the Com- 
mons Houſe of Parſiament. If this repreſentation had been 
purified—if the original conſtitutional principle of the coun- 
try had been appealed to—if annual election and univerſal 
ſuffrage had been ſecured to the people in ſuch terms as ſet 
all ſubterfuge at dehance, whatever corruptions or errors 
might have crept into the adminiſtration of the law, or into 


any 
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ny other department, in conſequence of the vague manner 
n which certain proviſions were worded, would have been 
removed, as faſt as the evil had made its appearance: becauſe 
then the intereſt of the repreſentatives and the intereſt of the 
ple would have been one; and elections would have re- 
turned fo frequently, and the number of electors would have 
been ſo great, that corruption could not have been prattiſed, 
nor artifices found out by which thoſe two intereſts could 
have been put in oppoſition to each other. All that we want 
for the ſecurity of our happineſs, all that we want for render- 
ing perfect the work that our anceſtors began would be ac- 
compliſhed, if this were in reality adopted. If annual elec- 
tion, and univerſal ſuffrage purified the fountains of legiſla- 
tion, then ſhould we find that thoſe general axioms which 
declare ſuch excellent principles, would ſoon be followed u 
by other proviſions, which would render it impoſlible that 
thoſe principles ſhould be abandoned. | 
If at the period of the revolution this reformation had taken 
place, no member of the Houſe of Commons could have had 
an opportunity of ſtanding up in that aſſembly as Mx. (once 
C1TIZEN) WHARTON did, to declare “ that this proviſional 
© reſponſibility of the Privy Council no longer remains; that 
« the election of the Houſe of Commons is neither fair nor 
& free, nor frequent; that this proviſional independence of 
« 1ts members 15 gone, and that the Houſe at preſent ſwarms 
« with perfons having pleces of profit under the king, and 
t receiving penſions from the crown; that juries are not fairly 
« and impartially taten; that they do not act freely and with. 
« out influence ; that exceſſive bail may be and has been required; 
© that exceſſive fines may be and has been impaſed; that illegal 
« and cruel puniſhments may be and have been inflicted; and 
& that the 2 es are not independent f the Crown; that 
« penſions may and have been granted to ſome of them, 
and that lucrative offices may be and have been conferred 
« upon others; by which means it cannot be ſaid that their 
« ſalaries are aſcertained and eſtabliſhed.” 
Citizens, Citizens, you have a Houſe of Commons whoſe 
clerk has been obligeq to regiſter the motion made in conſe- 
quence of this declaration upon its journals—a motion” which 
roves—inconteſtably proves how neceſſary a reform mult 
b in that Houſe; ſince, though not one ſoul ſtood up to con- 
tradici a fact ſo clearly, fo boldly, and fo poſitively ſtated, or 
who had a word to ſay againſt the truth and juſtice of oP 
6 1$ 
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his arguments, his aſſertions, or his concluſions, yet but 14 
perſons were found to countenance the enquiry, which a 
charge ſo ſerious and ſo important required. All, all almoſt 
lifted up their voices to ſcout and diſcard a motion whoſe truth 
they knew, and whoſe inveſtigation they dreaded ! 

5 have a Houſe of Commons that has alſo been obliged 
to regiſter upon the ſame journals, an expreſs declaration that 
& ſeats in that houſe are bought and ſold as notoriouſly as 
* ſtandings for cattle at a fair.” You have a Houſe of 
Commons I ſay that has been obliged thus to record upon 
its own journals the public avowal of its wg al and yet 

ou have in that houſe men who have the effrontery to bel. 

W out perſecution, death, and deſtruction to all who dare 
up- lift the manly voice of reaſon, and ſay to the promoters 
of this corruption—ye deluded rulers of the land—ye infa- 
tuated men, whither are you driving? Will you plunge the 
N of this unhappy country ſtiil deeper and deeper in the 
abyſs of ruin, by your corruption? and will you not, at 
lxaſt from prudence, if not from principle, awake ere it is 
too late, from the heedleſs trance in which your luxury and 
rapacity have plunged you? Will you not remember that, 
though philoſophers may reaſon, though enlightened men 
who feel for, and underſtand the real happineſs and welfare 
of their country, may with to ufe the force of argument alone 
though thoſe perlons who really underſtand the principles 
of liberty may abhor and deteſt all violence, that all men 
will not be philoſophers ; and that paſſion and miſery may 
thwart the benevolence of enlightened philoſophy. If you 
will be going on at this rate, regardleſs of the manly voice 
of reaſon and exhortation, think—think at leaſt of the danger 
there is, that a frantic, uninformed, and deluded multitude, 
may attempt by violence that which nothing but reaſon can 
accompliſh, and thereby plunge both themſelves and you into 
miſeries, at the very contemplation of Which the heart of 
every virtuous man diops tears of blood ! “ For my own part, 
Citizens, I declare from the bottom of my foul I abhor and 
deteſt all tumult and violence; I wiſh for peaceful reform 
I wiſh the happineſs of my fellow-beings—and if I knew the 
violence which I could ſtop, if I knew the projects of a tu- 
multuary nature which, at the hazard of my life, withour 
abandoning my principles, I could prevent, I would face all 
dangers to prevent ſuch raſhneſs. I not only wiſh for reform 
by peaceable means only; but I am convinced that violence, 

tumult, 
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tumult, and inſurrection would bee pretendes 1 rige 1 

who only want pretences, 10 roß us of the little liber 
which remains; and eſtabliſh the full domũ nion of their ty- 
ranny over us. 8 7 28 37. IQ. i} q onen 8 7 . 
Theſe declarations, Citizens, theſe priticiples ſpring not from 
fear of danger, The moſt violent ruffians ſcorn not Jeath with 
half that firmneſs with which the genuine philanthropiſt de- 
ſpiſes it; and 1 flatter myſelf,” though I am /fmall aud weak 
in frame, though I have fione of thoſe Fun proportio! 
which diſtinguiſhed the fabled heroes of elder times, that th 
ſpirit within this breaſt ſhall never abafidon the principles of 
liberty, and that torments and death ſhall not drive me from 
the cauſe of reform, of juſtice,” and virtue. But though we 
deſpiſe the violence that may be exerciſed againft us, let us 
uſe no violence againſt othets. Let us exert oùr reaſon let 
ug endeavour to fouſe the torpid eher gies of intellegt, not 
the violence of inſanity. Let us endeavour to chny inge our 
countrymen, that they muſt have teform or they muſt be 
ruined, Let us ſhew them that diſeaſe and famive are grind- 
ing the entrails of thoſe ftom whoſe induſtry we derive ny 

comfort and enjgyment ; and Jet us call upon thoſe who. fro! 
intelle& or ſituation are able to puſh forward the cauſe of re- 
form, to join heart and hand in a work ſo virtuous and fo noble, 
If theſe things are treaſon, bring your \axes, your gibbets 
your executioners, we ſhrink not from your 'yengeance 
ROT e W 
heſe are, I believe, the principles of genuine liberty 
theſe are the feelings of real heroiſm. ' Let me then, though 
I would rouſe your ardour, perſuade you to adhere to the 
principles of reafon, not to ſeck redreſs by 1 


. 
t * 


motion, A few unlettered and uninformed men, who 

never had the advantages of political cultivation, have alread) 
furniſhed ſome pretexts to miniſters to execute vis il 
objects which, without ſome ſuch pretence, they would not 
have dared'to attempt; and already is the Tomahiwk of ty» 
rannic faction uplifted againſt us: nay, at this very moment 
while we are aſſembled together tq celebrate the revolution 
of 1688, a band of inflammatory and ſeditibus ruffians are 
threatening us with a counter revolution. Yes, a band of 
ſeditious and inflammatory ruftans! for what fo ſeditious— 
what ſo inflammatory as ike papers and paragra of thoſe 
hired affafſins—thoſe ſlander-mongers for miniſterial newſ- 


papers, who call out for murder and aſlaſſination - deuounce 
No, XLI. 2 4 their 
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their victims by name —fill the country with lying accuſations, 


and dare to ſay that any perſon who, even in his, profeſſional 
character, ſhall venture to plead the cauſe of thoſe wha may be 
accuſed and tried, ſhall be marked as traitors alſo, and purſued 
by hatred and puniſhment ? What are theſe but ruffians? Is 
not this inflammation and ſeditiun? or ſomething worſe ? Is 
it not ſedition, alſo, to attempt to inflame the paſſions of the 
populace againſt their magiſtrates by calumnious and notori- 
us falſchoods,—Y et what is the conduct of theſe miniſterial 
Firibblers? We all know that a conſiderable ſcarcity of the 
neceſſaries of life prevails in this country—we all know that 
the Parliament are going to take this circumſtance ſeriouſly 
into conſideration—we know. from the ſpeech of Mr. Piti, 
that the preſent Lord Mayor has made repeated applications 
to the Privy, Council upon the ſubjett, and diſplayed the moſt 
laudable anxiety, to procure redrels, for the poor, - Yet the 
rue Briton has the profligate inſolence, in its paragraphs, to 
charge the Lord Mayor as the cauſe of the preſent dearneſs 
of theſe articles: and to invite, in pretty direct terms, the 
pulace of this town to treat him, with violence and indignity 
on the approaching Lord Mayor's day. 
What, Citizens, do the writers tor, miniſterial papers call 
out for tumult? Do they invite violence? Do they preach . 
rebellion? Do the 1 4 the people to aitack the conſti- 
tuted authorities of the country? and are we at a loſs to ſeek 
for cauſes for the late unhappy tumult on this ſide of Temple 
Bar? Thoſe who find themſelves ſtimulated to violence may 
but too naturally be inclined to take ſuch advice as a ſort of 
abſolution for outrages of another kind; and knowing the in- 
nocence of the party thus accuſed, may raſhly conclude the 
fault lays with another equally innocent. The fact is, the 
rofligate and ſhameleſs ſyſtem of war, the devouring corrup- 
— the injuſtice which reſults from the common people 
having no voice in the repreſentation of the country—theſe 
are the ſources of the diſtreſſes they labour under. Yet from 
the tumult which has taken place in conſequence of theſe 
ng inflammatory exhortations of miniſterial 


fcribblers, we are threatened. that the means ſhall be worked 
out of what may properly be called a counter revolution. Mark 
what they have thieatened us with? They threaten us in the 
firſt place with a bill to prevent all meetings and aſſemblies 
of the people for purpoſes of political diſcuſſion they threaten 
us alſo with another ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus I y 

reaten 
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threaten us with another act of parliament to make whatever 
they ſhall think fit to call ſedition, tranſportation for 14 
to Jer Bay, on this ſide the Tweed, as on the other. I hey 


_ threaten, us with another act to alter the law of treaſon, and 


violate that great palladium of the Britiſh conſtiturion, the 
ſtatute of the 5th of Edward the Third—a ſtatuze whoſe wil- 
dom and efficacy have been recognized reign after reign, and 
e after period; and every Judge, miniſter, or king, who 
as attempted to invade it, has, been handed down to execra- 
at 1 many of them have been alſo, handed up to the 
CANnoid ; by 1 O31.) p 4 
Though the men who threaten thoſe things call themſelyes 
advocates of Britiſh liberty, are they the friends of the revolu- 
tion in 1668? Are they the friends of, the Britiſh, conſtitu- 
tion? Why talk to us of revolutions, of changes, of innova- 
tions? I tell you, Britons, if theſe four acts of parliament 
pals, à revolution is by them eſſected: a revolution by which 
all that we call liberty in this conſtitution is entirely Ledro — 
ed; and, with an exception only of the trial by jury, an abſo- 
lute deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed over us—a deſpotiſm from which 
it is in vain to expect peaceable and rational relief: for it is 
a deſpotiſim that at once ſeals up your mouths, extinguiſhes 
your reaſon, and leaves you no manly, no temperate means 
of redreſs. I 
Citizens, I kuow not for what purpoſes theſe threats have 
been held out to us. They were perhaps unworthy of notice, 
ſince they come only from the loweſt hirelings of faction; 
and I conclude that the legiſlature of this country cannot poſ- 
ſibly have in contemplation any one of theſe four moſt infa- 
mous and deteſtable meaſures. Perhaps they were held out 
by the hirelings of corruption to feel the pulſes of the nation, 
and know how they would beat with reſpect to arbitrary uſur- 
pation. I will tell you, Citizens very explicnly, how my 
pulſe beats upon the queſtion. If detpotiſm is to be efta- 
bliſhed, it ſhall not be eſtabliſhed over me. If tyranny and 
miniſterial uſurpation are to ſupplant the beſt proviſions of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, I will not be a Briton, nor wear the 
badges of ſlavery and oppreſſion. I will fay more the 
people of this country are 1 tame, ſo loſt to every ſenſe of juſtice 
to themſelves and their poſterity—1o loſt to all remembrance of 
the glorious exertions of their anceſtors, as to ſuffer the Con- 
ſtitution of the country, and all the advantages of the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 to be overthrown by the hands of gainiſterial 


tyranny 
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hy and corruption, they may hug their chains, but 1 
Vl her. I will do all * 20 Fu all that the temper, 
the ſpirit, and the courage of the times will bear me out in, 
and if the country has not ſpirit enough to diſplay a marked 
and manly oppoſition to the moſt direct uſurpation over its 
rights and liberties, much as I have reprobated emigration, I 
will feek in tranſ-atlantic regions, a better country, and, un- 
der the republican government of America, ſeek for that free- 
dom which will no longer remain in Britain, But I do not 


believe that the people of this country are tame enough to 


endure four ſuch acts of parliament . I do not believe that 


the government of this country is bold enough or profligate 


enough to have in contemplation the paſſing of four ſuch acts. 
They cannot but remember the hiſtory of paſt times, Th 
cannot but know, that when men are no longer permitte 


to uſe their voices, madneſs and deſperation too frequently 


ſucceed; and, their voices being gone, they begin to feel 
whether they have the uſe of their hands. 80 


| 0 
I am happy to ſind that in this calculation I was not de- 
ceived. Two Bills were brought into Parliament, not indeed 
graſping at all the objects above enumerated, but (in their 
original, form) ſufficiently obnoxious to every ſentiment of 
liberty. The people felt and acted as they ought. They 
were not tumultuous; they were not intemperate ; but they 
were firm and manly; and though their ſucceſs was not 


equal to their wiſhes, their triumph was far from incon- 


ſiderable. It was the triumph of popular reaſon, over mini- 
ſterial force; and may tend to ſhew the Alarmiſts on both ſides, 


that public opinion, when rationally directed, and peace- 


ably concentrated, muſt be omnipotent. All that is requi- 
fite for the remedy of abuſes, the reſiſtance of encroach- 
ments, and the overthrow of that corruption which exhauſts 
the cornucopia of Britiſh induſtry to pamper luxurious uſur- 


pation, and glut the dogs of war, is, that we learn to under- 


ſtand our rights, peaceably allociate to maintain them, and 


FHrmly aſſert our opinions. 
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ANNIVERSARY or THE UnronTUNATE 
| RESTORATION. © © * 


The firſt Lecture on the unfortunate Reſtoration of the 
Tyrannical HOUSE os STUART.. Delivered 
Friday, May 29, 1795. : | 


C1T1IZENS, 


ONE would imagine that there was ſomething in this ſub- 
ject of a moſt dangerous and terrible nature indeed. One 
would ſuppoſe, that it muſt be impoſſible for any man to 
open his lips upon ſuch an event, but what every ſentence 
muſt be fraught with high treaſon, and every period have a 
gibbet or halter at the end of it: for out of four news-papers, 
© The Morning Chronicle,“ „ The Herald, “ The Publi- 
cans Advertiſer,” and « The Poſt,” to which I ſent my ad- 
vertiſements, only one, that is to ſay, the Po, would ven- 
ture to inſert the terrible libel that propoſed an enquiry into the 
propriety and rationality of thoſe ringings of bells, 1 s of 
cannon, and flying ſtandards, with which the 29th of May 
has generally been celebrated, With that one advertiſement, 
however, it ſeems that I have been able to draw together a 
very numerous and reſpectable audience, and that, inaſmuch 
as the withholding of theſe advertiſements might be meant to 
Le oy attendance, they have completely failed of their 
effect. 

But what is it that can be ſo ſhocking and dreadful in this 
ſubjeR ? or in the terms of this advertiſement? Is it poſſible 
that loyalty in this country is ſunk to ſo low an ebb—is it 
poſſible that attachment to the houſe of Brunſwick is ſo much 
out of faſhion, that nobody dare to publiſh one word againſt 
the infamous and tyrannical houſe of Stuart, upon the _ 
fall of which, and the overthrow of whoſe deteſtable prin- 
ciples, the throne of the Brunſwicks has been built? It is 
true, Citizens, that Charles I. ſtill ſtands recorded as a faint 
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in our Calendar! It is true, alſo, that ſomething like à ſaint 
is made of Charles II.: for to make a man a ſaint, or a god, 
after. he 1s dead, it is not at all requiſite that there ſhould 
have been any thmg like virtue, humanity, or propriety, in 
his condutt, Moſt of the Roman emperors were devils while 
alive, but were made gods after their death: and I am in- 
clined to think that the generality of thoſe ſaints, which fill 
either the Roman or the Proteſtarit Calendars, were not 
much more eſtimable. But, whoever may be deities, or whoever 
may be ſaints, no man, I conceive, can be loyal to the preſent 
conſtitution, or to the preſent family, who does not both la- 
ment and abhor the tyranny and injuſtice of the S{uarts,— 
But, Citizens, it is not at all furprifiag that theſe inconſiſten- 
cies and abſurdities ſhould ſtill exiſt among us: for though 
the Tory faction was apparently overthrown at the Revolution 
in 1688, and though the houſe of Stuart was in the firſt in- 
ſtance partially, and afterwards totally, excluded from the 
throne, yet we muſt admit that the Revolution itſelf took 
place, not ſo much by the general will of the nation, as by a 
coalitian of parties; and that thoſe parties have ever ſince 
been ſometimes ſtruggling, and ſometimes juggling, for the 
upper hand: ſometimes one has been prevalent, and ſome- 
times another. It is not therefore aſtoniſhing, that many of 
the ſuperſtitious and fooliſh bigotries of the houſe of Stuart 
ſhould ſtill continue ſancti ſied by the ſtamp of authority; that 
holidays ſhould be kept at the public offices; that prayers 
ſhould be offered up, and rejoicings be made, in commemo- 
ration of theſe Stuarts—that lamentations ſhould be howled 
forth over the decapitation of one, and bonfires be made for 
the reſtoration of another to the throne, from which a third 
was obliged to be driven away again, 

But let us conſider the character of the houſe of Stuart in 
general; and afterwards conſider what was the character of 
that individual, whole reſtoration 1s this day celebrated. 

It cannot require much elucidation, nor any great maſs of 
quotations, to put this matter in a clear point of view. It is 
not neceſſary to turn over the leaves of thoſe huge folios, 
called State Trials, to demonſtrate the infamy of the houſe of 
Stuart, or to prove that, but for the deſtruction of that houſe, 
nothing like liberty, nothing like public or private virtue, 
nothing like the peacetul ſecurity of our perſons, property, or 
lives, could have remained, 


The 
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The firſt of the Stuaris that dignified (I was going to ſay 
diſgraced) the throne of this country, James the Firit, was 
certainly the beſt of them. Yet FI had bttle to 
recommend him but a fooliſh bigotry, and a ſuper ficial talent 
for learning and literature, which though conſpicuous enough 
in a king, would not have been ſufficient to raiſe a ſhoe- 
black from his tripod, or have taken a* blackſmith from his 
anvil, The only reaſon why we ought have any efteem for 
him, is that for which he is abuſed by the generality of hiſ- 
torians, namely, that perhaps he was attached to a ſyſtem of 
pacification, and did not plunge the country, year alter _ 
year, into ruinous and deſtructive wars. The full grown 
child who ſucceeded him, | Charles/ the Firſt, and whom he 
was uſed to deſcribe as Baby Gharles, was indeed properly 
ſo ꝓalled, for his mind never attained the ſteady conſi 
of manhood. The facts of his reign are fo well known that 
it is hardly nece to animedvert'upon them. However, 
if we take the moſt favourable picture of his mind, that 
which may be drawn from his Eiken Baſilica, (if indeed it 
were written by him) which was 23 for the purpoſe 
of reſtoring his popularity, we ſhall find only a ſtrange 
mixture of weak ſuperſtition and profli CO 
Ready to make all promiſes in the ſight of God he bro 
them in the ſight of men as faſt as he made them. Never 
afraid to commit immoral actions, to oppreſs his ſubjects, 
and follow the weak and fooliſh diftates of vicious mini- 
ſters and a vicious Queen; he was always trembling in 
his cloſet, at bug-bears of his own creation, and poring out his 
contrite heart in the bitterneſs of repentance: as if prayers 
and tears could atone for the miſchiefs he was always bring- 


ing upon an unhappy people, curſed by his tyrannical do- 


minion. c 

The crimes of this man brought down upon his head the 
indignation of the people: or rather the indignation of a 
faction, who, though they made more profeſſions of popula- 
rity than himſelf, ſometimes ſhewed themſelves not much bet- 
ter in point of principle. I heir whole conduct with reſpect 
to his trial I can by no means approve; though his fate (if 
it had been duly and juſtly admimiſtered by the general ſenſe 

of the nation) I cannot but acknowledge he deſerved. 
But what was the charatter of the individual whoſe reſto- 
ration is this day celebrated? and what were the circumftances 
under which he was "ny ? Theſe are the two great yore 
a2 or 
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for inveſtigation. If it ſhould be proved that he was amiable, 
and juſt, that he was a lover of his people, and a promoter 
of their happineſs, and if it ſhould found alſo, that the 
means by which he was reſtored were juſt and honourable, 
then indeed we ought to exult in his reſtoration, to talk of 
its glory and felicity, to ring our bells, diſplay our ſtandards, 
and fire our cannon, *But if, on the contrary, there was every 
thing profligate in his character, every inclination and at- 
tempt to build his own arbitrary authority upon the depreſ- 
ſion and ruin of the nation If artifices the moſt contemp- 
tible were made uſe of to betray the people once more into 
the fangs of the tyger from which they had eſcaped, and if 
both the means of his reſtoration and its effects were ſo diſ- 
graceful and ruinous to the country as to reduce it to the ne- 
ceſſity of appealing to a ſecond revolution, to overthrow . the 
deteſtable doctrines and practices eſtabliſhed by his reſtora- 
tion, then was it an event of great humiliation, and a diſ- 
grace to the character of this country, which all who re- 
Joice in it, lend their aſſiſtance to increaſe and to perpe- 
tuate, | 

Citizens, it has been thought a very fair and candid way 
to judge of the characters of men by the portraits drawn of 
them by their friends, In this particular it is true, we have 
better materials to appeal to: we need not truſt to any man 
— we have the facts of hiſtory—we have proof upon proof, 


both of the ſcandalous manner in which his reſtoration was 


managed, and the diſgraceful way in which his power was 
abuſed to the injury and deſtruction of this nation. But, Ci- 
tizens, we miſtake ourſelves groſsly, if we are hurried away 
with an opinion that theſe political crimes with which his 
reign is ſtained, ſtopped, as thoſe who wiſh to prevent enquiry 
among the people would perſuade us, with their external 
effect upon the government of the country, its reputation 
abroad, and its apparent ſtability and grandeur at home. By 
the eternal laws of neceſſity the moral and political exiſtence 
of every people is ſo entwined together, that private virtue 
can only grow up with liberty; and wherever a deteſtable 
ſpecies of tyranny is 1 by blood and mulation, 
there muſt be an equal depravity of morals. 

The character of the vice will, it is true, be affected by the 
character of the tyranny : but whether the people ſink into 
a gloomy apathy, or are whirled away with that torrent and 
whirlpool of licentious diſſipation which mark the reign I am 

now 
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now exhibiting for your dete ſtation. government is the great 
parent of the evil. - It is there that the vice begins, If the 
ſevere and gloomy fanatics; who diſgrace the name of libert 
by their bigotry and ſuperſtitions, ſhock the liberal Rd 
how are the moral feelings wounded by the licentiouſneſs 
and profligacy reſtored by Charles the Second. Our public 
theatres, no longer ſchobls of moral inſtruction, were uſed 
as incitements to the ſtews; the voluptuous” paſſions were 
rendered facred by every ornament which wit and genius could 
give; and vices of every deſcription were held up to the ad- 
miration and imitation of the country; ſo that it is almoſt 
aſtoniſhing that one wreck of virtue eſcaped the overwhelm- 
ing ocean of diſſipation in which the people were plunged. 
— Rocheſter, who was ſometimes the friend, and ſome- 


times the ſatyriſt of this monarch even this man, who cer- _ 
tainly had but few of the genuine principles of liberty, and can- ö 
not be accuſed of attachment to the Jacobinical ideas of eguat 1 
rights and equal laws; yet could not but be diſguſted at the 4i 
follies, vices, and abſurd tyranmes of this reign : even he has, d j 


in a very long and ſpirited ſatire, expreſſed. his ſentiments, 1 
ſometimes in language which I ſhall not qffote to this audience, th 
relative to this monarch, whole reſtoration he thus cele- 74 
brated :!— | +63 


« Chaſte, pious, prudent, Charles the ſecond. 
„The miracle of thy reſtoration, 
© May like to that of quails be reckoned, 
" Rain'd on the ee en nation. 
« The wilh'd for bleſſing from heaven ſent, 
« Became their curſe and puniſhment.” 


He then proceeds to ſatirize the different vices, follies, and 
abſurdities of this monarch, and concludes with a Philippic, 
which if it did not come from the pen of a nobleman, I ſhould 
not dare to quote; and which even as it is, I ſhall take the 
liberty of curtailing, leſt it ſhould be found high treaſon in 
me to repeat what theſe privileged orders may ſometimes 
think it no treaſon io write and print. | 


« To fay ſuch kings, Lord, rule by thee, 
Were moſt religious blaſphemy. 
„Such know no law but their own Juſt. 

« Their ſubje&s' ſubſtance and their blood, 
They count it tribute, due and juſt, 

« Still ſpent and ſpilt for ſubjetts* good. | 
«5 

If 
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& If ſuch kings are by God appointed, 
+ The Devil may be the Lord's anointed ! 


« Such kings ! curs'd be the power and name! 
« Let all the world hencefœth abhor em · 
« Monſters, which knaves facred proclaim, 
« And then like flaves fall down before em.“ 


Nay, Citizens, ſo ſtrongly was Rochefter impreſſed with a 
deteſtation of the character of this monarch, that he was 
even hurried into an indecent fatire againſt the whole ſacred 
race of kings, and dares wickedly and blaſphemoufly to 
ſay 7-44 | | 
c What can there be in kings divine? 

« The moſt are wolves, goats, ſheep or ſwine.” 


Such, then, Citizens, was the private character of Charles 
the Second, of bleſſed memory! Nay, we need not go to ſa- 
tirics ; we need not even peruſe the hiſtory of his reign to 
mark what are the leading traits of this character. Even be- 
fore his reſtoration this character had been rendered conſpi- 
cuous by ſuch indubitable traits, that we cannot but 2 
at the ſtupidity of a nation which could ſuffer ſuch a man 
to reign over them; much leſs reſtore him without any bond 
or limits whatever to the power and authority he was to ex- 
erciſe. 

You will remember, Citizens, that very ſhortly after the 
execution of that holy martyr his father, the Scotch nation 
(who though deſirous of reſtraining the royal power, were not 
willing to overthrow it entirely, and ſtill leſs to ſubmit to the 
uſurpations of Cromwell) ſent ambaſſadors to Charles while 
he was at Paris, to perſuade him to return, «and take upon 
himſelf the fovereignty of Scotland, What was the firſt 

ueſtion put to them by the grave lord chancellor Hype, the 
fcred depoſitory of the king's confidence, and, according to 
the conſtitutional wiſdom of this country, the guardian of his 
conſcience ? Why this confidential character, in the preſence ' 
of Charles, enquires & what kind of accommodations they could 
make for his royal perſon?” What luxuries they could 
provide for his table? what ſplendid palaces they could lodge 
him in? and how well they could ſupport him in that expen- 
ſive, eaſy and luxurious way he was attached to? fo that it 
mizht be unnecellary to bring any bills into parliament, for the 
diſcharge of his debts at any future time. 


The 
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The Scotch commiſſioners, as well might be the caſe, were 
not a little diſguſted by the queſtion, They thought it ſome- 
what ſtrange, while they were ready to ſtake their for- 
tunes and their lives for his reſtoration, that he was thinking 
only of the incenſe and ſacrifices to be made to him, and not 
of the means by which he ſhould repay them for their wor- 
ſhip, by protecting them, and hazarding, in his turn, that 
ſacred perſon for which they expreſſed ſo great a venera- 
tion. 

But luxury and profligacy were fo far from being the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed vices of Charles, that when you conſider the 
other parts of his character, you will almoſt be induced to- 
regard them as his virtues : hypocriſy deep diſhmulation— 
a cruel and revengeful {pirit—theſe were the vices that de- 
formed his heart, and which, even in ſolitude and baniſhment 
actuated his mind, ahd governed his counſels, 

The ſame Scotch nation ſenc, at another period, alſo, one 
Drummond, and other commiſſioners over to him, to treat 
again about his reſtoration to the Scotch throne, They in- 
ſiſted, it is true, or rather they hinted that it would be ex- 
pected, that ſome terms ſhould be made, ſome reſtrictions 
agreed to; and that he ſhould take the throne, not as a deſpot, 
but as a limited ſovereign. And what was the conduct of 
Charles? Did he ſhow a difpoſition to enter fairly into the 
merits of theſe reſtrictions? No, he ſhrunk from the very 
idea of having any ſhackles put upon his authority : and 
though he diſmiſſed the commiſſioners with fair words and 
promiſes of friendſhip, his mind, inſtead of feeling an im- 
preſſion of attachment, was brooding over the gloomy paſ- 
ſions of revenge: and he ordered Montroſe to make a de- 
ſcent upon the coaſt of Scotland, to puriſh the audacious 
traitors, who while they wiſhed to reſtore him, dared to 
wiſh ſome little ſecurity for the liberties of themſelves and 
of their e His affairs however ſoon began to 
aſſume a more gloomy appearance; and he found that it 
was neceſſary to enter into ſome ſort of negociation with the 
Scotch. Holland was accordingly appointed, as the ſcene of 
their negociations. He pretended to deliberate with them, 
and pretended to be deſirous of meeting them on fair terms. 
But, at the very moment, ſuch was royal faith, in the time 
of the Stuarts /—at the very moment that he met, with 
hypocritical countenance, theſe commiſſioners, to diſcuſs the 


treaty upon which he was to be reſtored, he ſent preſſing or- 
ders 
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ders to Montroſe to be more ſpeedy in the execution of his 
projected invaſion: * hoping that it might pleaſe C ſuch 
was his language ! “ to give ſucceſs to his arms,” that is, to 
enable him to cut the throats of thoſe who were willing to 
reſtore him to the throne with reſtrictions, which he hoped to 
alcend again as an arbitrary monarch. 

Such, Citizens, were the traits of character which, even 
in misfortune, diſtinguiſhed Charles the Second. I have ſaid 
before that I will not dwell particularly upon his profligacies, 
becauſe thoſe, though ſufficient to have marked a common 
man with infamy, may paſs for virtues in one who had ſo 
many vices of a deeper dye. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all this experience of his baſeneſs— 
notwithſtanding all the fatal conſequences that had been 
brought upon the country by the tyranny of his father, the 
people were graciouſly inclined to pardot all his errors, and 
he was fuftered once more to take the throne of his anceſlors, 
as it is called. I ſhall call it the throne of the people: and I 
believe it would be happier for kings if they themſelves were 
to feel that the throne is the property of the people, and not 
of a particular individual: becauſe if they did fo feel, they 
would be induced to reign and govern with ſuch principles of 
benevolence as would diffuſe a general happineſs around 
them, and thereby ſecure to themſelves a greater felicity than 
the ſordid uſurpation of power, or the monopoly of ſenſual 
gratifications ever could render to any individual what- 
ever. 

But, Citizens, he was not only reſtored to the throne; he 
was reſtored without reſtriction ; without terms or condi- 
tions. The artifices of Hyde, earl of Clarendon, and Monk, 
earl of Albemarle, whom truth and the love of liberty will 
ever hand down from generation to generation with infamy: 
— the arts, cabals, and intrigues of theſe men, diſappointed 
thoſe good and real patriots who would have reſtrained his 
prerogative within due limits, and have taken care, when 
they put a ſceptre in his hand, to have prevented him from 
converting it into a rod of iron, to bruiſe and cruſh the peo- 
ple over whom he was to reign; and who were to pay ſo large- 
ly for the maintenance of his grandeur. 

I know, Citizens, that there are many who are not diſ- 

to treat either Monk or Clarendon ſo harſhly. Let us 
appeal to facts. Let us turn, if you will, to tne pages of 
Rurnet—let us turn to the faithful volumes of Rapin, 2 
ce 
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will ſee there what were the merits of thoſe men; what were 
the characters with which they ought to be handed down to 


poſterity. You will find that Monk, inſtead of being a man 


determined to riſk and facrifice every thing for the ſake of 
thoſe principles to which he was attached, was a man with- 
out any principle at all. 

can applaud, I can venerate the man of principle, how- 
ever different theſe principles may be from my own. The 
particular circumſtances under which individuals have been 
placed, act like an imperious neceſſity upon them. Man 
muſt not only be born with eyes, he muſt be brought into the 
light before he can ſee. Man alſo muſt have opportunities 
as well as faculties before he can be poſſeſſed of knowledge. 
A particular chain of occurrences, inducing a partic 
chain of enquiry, may lead to particular — nd 
judging upon ſuch materials as we have, we may entertain 
a firm conviction of their truth. Another man may never 
have an opportunity of examining thoſe truths we have exa- 
mined, and may therefore maintain, with equal honeſty, dif- 
ferent opinions from ourſelves. Theſe men are to be equally 
reſpetted. If they act according to their principles— that is 
to ſay, according to their knowledge, they are to be loved 
and revered. o 

But let us never decorate with epithets of applauſe and 
_ admiration the wretch whoſe conduct ſhews him to be deſ- 
titute of all principle, watching only for the opportunity moſt 
to his own advantage, and ſacrificing nations that he may 
gratify his perſonal ambition. Yet ſuch was the character of 
Monk, the reſtorer of the Houſe of Stuart. Such alſo to a 
conſiderable degree, was the character of Hyde, earl of Ga- 
rendon, though certainly not ſo ſtrongly marked as that of the 
General. Monk had been a zealous ſupporter of republi- 
caniſm : he had been the tool of Cromwell : he had ſubdued 
Scotland, and driven the royaliſts from the coaſts of that 
country. Monk, after the deceaſe of Cromwell, wiſhed to 
be a Cromwell himſelf; to graſp the power which Richard 
Cromwell had loſt, and to make himſelf ſovereign over the 
nation; though, perhaps, without the title of ſoyereignty.— 
But when Monk found it impoſſible, maugre all his hypo- 
. Criſy and duplicity (and no man ever had more) to worm 
himſelf into power, and that he had not the popularity to 
ſeize it by open exertion, then he thought it ume to make 
his peace with the royal party ; to be the Dumourier of Eng. 
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land; and he took care, as the only means that he had to re- 
commend himſelf to the royal party, which he ſaw muſt be 
reſtored, to ſacrifice the liberties of the country entirely, by 
8 every attempt for putting reſtrictions upon the 
king, and making terms with him before he was reſtored. 
It was he who, when lord Hale moved that negociations 
ſhould be opened with the king, under pretence that he could 
not anſwer for the peace of the country in caſe of any delay, 
and that he was in poſſeſſion of important information which 
it was not at that time prudent to ſubmit to the diſcuſſion of 
the Houſe—it was he, who flanding forward the great pro- 
totype of our preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer, and demand- 
ing confidence without virtue, and truſt without ſincerity, 
occaſioned a tumultuous vote to be paſled, that the king 
ſhould firſt be reſtored to all his power, prerogatives and au- 
thority, and that then they might negociate with him for ſuch 
rtions as he was inclined to ſurrender back again. 

I will not trouble you with the words of particular authors. 
You will find, however, in the ſecond volume of Rapin, and 
and in Burnet's Summary of Tranſactions, previous to the 
reſtoration, ſufficient documents to ſupport the opinion I 
have advanced, 

But, Citizens, what were the conſequences of this reſto- 
ration ? the men who had been made the dupes of this Afonk, 
and of this Clarendon, very ſoon found reaſon to lament their 
unfortunate credulity—and Southampton, who has been dig- 
nified by writers of a particular claſs, with the epithet of the 
virtuous 9 very ſoon found reaſon to reproach 
Hyde with the deception he had put upon the people, and 
with having prevented them by his profeſſions and miſrepre- 
ſentations, from putting reſtrictions upon him, which would 
have prevented him from doing himſelf and the nation that 
miſchiet which he was piunging into at ſuch a headlong 
rate. 

But ſuppoſe we dwell a little particularly upon the nature 
of the grievances (the bleſſmgs, one would ſuppoſe, by the re- 
joicings of this day!) entailed upon the nation by this 
unqualified reſtoration. The firſt fruit was the adoption and 
confirmation of the ſyſtem of exciſe. There are, I dare ſay, 
many perſons preſent who have reaſon to know what an ex- 
cellent, what a wiſe, what a virtuous, what a humane and 
benevolent ſyitem of taxation, theſe exciſe laws are. And J 
dare ſay they will divide, in juſt proportions, their admiration 

of 
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of thoſe laws, between the authors of the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, by which the foundation was laid, and the pre- 
lent immaculate miniſler, by whom ſo many additions have 
been made, 

Another of the ſteps that was immediately taken by this 
reſtored hero of the Houſe of Stuart was, the adoption of a 
Aanding army : another of thoſe advantages for which we 
ſhall not be able to confine our gratitude excluſively to 
the miniſters of the Houſe of Stuart. 

But the nature of the power is of leſs conſequence than 
the way in which it was uſed. Let us fee then what were 
the virtues and good qualities of Charles the Second, which 
he diſplayed after he was reſtored to the throne. Had ad- 
verſity taught him juſtice and moderation ?—had adverſity in- 
duced reflection? had he learned to venerate his word? —a 
virtue it ſhould ſeem, the neceſſary attribute of all regular 
governments ! | 

What were his promiſes before he was reſtored ? Univerſal 
indemnity to all perſons, except the immediate judges of his 
father : and even thoſe were not entirely excluded from hope, 
upon condition that they ſubmitted within the limited time to 
his mercy. But did he fulfil either this or the other part of 
his promiſe, by which the univerſal liberty of conſcience was 
to have been extended, and all ranks and denominations of 
men were to be permitted to worſhip God according to the 
dictates of their own hearts, without unjuſt diſtinftions, intole- 
rance or perſecution ? Mark the reverſe. —He was no ſooner 
ſeated on the throne than he took advantage of a little dirty 
evaſive pretence that Scotland was not included in his pro- 
miſe; that he only promiſed forbearance to his Engliſh ſub- 
jects. Accordingly perſecution in Scotland raged with all its 
fury: the virtuous Argyle fell a victim to his rancorous re- 
venge; and 8 again domineered over the conſciences 
of thoſe without whoſe aſſiſtance he never could have had 
the power to tyrannize at all. ü 

Think alſo of the diſgraceful execution of Sir Harry 
Vane, who was by no means included in the liſt excepted 
from the promiſed indemnity. The two houſes of parlia- 
ment joined together in a recommendation to the king, to 
ſpare him; and the king repeated his promiſe: but royal pro- 


miſes, you know the proverb, like pye cruſt are made to be 


broken. Sir Harry Vane alledged to no purpoſe the pro- 
miſe at Breda; the recommendation of the two houſes of 
Bb 2 par- 
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parliament, and the repeated promiſe of the king, He was 
given to underſtand that mean conceſſions and cringing ſup- 
plications were expected: but the upright ſpirit of that re- 
publican diſdained ſuch meanneſs. 
Sir Harry Vane was arraigned as a traitor, and it was in 
vain that he adduced incontrovertible arguments to prove 
that the charge brought againſt him could be no treaſon, and 
that therefore his arraignment was unjuſt ; it was in vain that 
he proved from the letter and ſpirit of the various acts of 
parliament, upon which and which alone the crime of high 
treaſon reſted, that Charles the Second being no king, de fatto, 
at the time of the alledged treaſon—that the ſovereign power 
and authority being veſted in other hands, treaſon could not 
be committed againſt him. His arguments were of no ayail ; 
for the courts of juſtice were contaminated by corruption, 
and a venal and ſervile ſpirit, too frequently conſpicuous upon 
the bench, made it impoſſible for any man obnoxious to the 
court, to hope for juſtice. This violation of his engage- 
ments was followed by repeated attacks upon every ſpecies of 
diflenters ; and though it is well known, that the preſbyte- 
rians 1n particular were great promoters of the reſtoration, 
yet every dirty pretence, every diſhonourable invention was 
appealed to, in order to find excuſes for their perſecution; 
while the high-church tories, a ſort of half-way beings, be- 
tween Proteſtant and RomanCatholic, were made the willing 
tools of the ambition and uſurpation of the court. ; 
But, Citizens, pretences for this perſecution were neceſ- 
ſary : for even thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the moſt uncon- 
trouled authority, generally chooſe to have a pretence for 
what they do. Pretences accordingly were eaſily found— 
plots and conſpiracies were fabricated again and again; and, 
in five or ſix years, Rapin gives you a if of ſix or ſeven dif- 
ferent conſpiracies, which never had any exiſtence but in 
the imaginations of the miniſters who created them, tg. excite 
alarms, and direct the fears and irritated paſſions of the people 
to thoſe views and objects upon which they had fixed their 
particular attention. | 
Fou will find, I ſay, if you appeal to Rapin, that the firſt 
five or fix years of the reign of Charles the Second, were 
agitated by inceſſant reports ot plots and conſpiracies that the 
changes upon republicans and levellers, were inceſſantly rung 
in the ears of the nation ſo that five or ſix people could not 
meet together but there was a plot and conſpiracy. Indeed 
in 
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in this reſpe& this part of the reign of Charles the Second 
might properly enough be compared with, the reign, I was 
going to ſay, but I mean the admm/tration,. of William Pitt: 
except this, that I do not find that Charles had ſo infamous a 
train of ſpies and informers as the more refined policy of the 
preſent day has produced. 

With theſe falſe plois and conſpiracies the miniſters con- 
trived to irritate the feelings of the people, and ro create 
pretences for increaſing the power and prerogative of the 
crown. Real conſpiracies, however, there were——for when- 
ever there is a pretence of conſpiracies in one place, you 
may be ſure there are real conſpiracies in another, Nor can 
we be ignorant that the abſolute conſpiracies formed by the 
Cabal adminiſtration of Charles the Second, to annihilate the | 
liberties of the country, and eſtabliſh a perfect deſpotiſm, or 
in the language of the conſpirators, to make the king a great 
prince, were the real cauſes why ſo many falſe plots and con- 
ſpiracies were fabricated in thoſe days. | 

One of the engines made uſe of for the accompliſhment ! 
of this grand miniſterial conſpiracy was the corruption of U 
parliament— the buying up of the votes of certain members, 
and influencing them by Joe and penſions to fall in with 
the views of the court. They had not then, however, learned | 
the art completely—they did not quite know what the price | 
of the Houſe of Commons was. It was a little before the 9 
time of Sir Robert Walpole. But though they had not ſo 4 
learned the price of every man, that they could make ſure of 
his vote, they had carried it ſo far that Rocheſter has thought 
fit to characterize the Parliament at that time in the following i” 
ſtanzas, 1 

« A Parliament of knaves and ſots, | 
(Members by name you muſt not mention) 

« He keeps in pay, and buys their votes; [a 
« Here with a place there with a penſion. 

« When to give money he can't collogue 'em, 

* He does with ſcorn prorogue, prorogue em. 
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gut they long ſince by too much giving, 
„ Undid, betray'd and fold the nation, 
& Making their memberſhips a living, 
« Better than ever was ſequeſtration. 
God give thee, Charles, a reſolution 
&« To damn the knaves by diſſolution.“ 


Citizens, 


. 
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Citizens, Charles took his monitory poet at his word; for 
finding that, though he could keep them in order for a little 
time, yet he had not learned the complete art of managing 
the Commons; his next atttempt was to do without them 
he therefore, at the latter end of his reign, reſolved thut he 
would call no Parliament at all. Perhaps, indeed, he might 
do it from a benevolent attachment to the intereſts of the peco- 
ple, whom he thought it ſuperfluous to tax to ſuch a degree 
tor the purpoſe of buying up the Houſe of Commons, when 
he could rule quite as well and more frugally without them. 
And he knew it was juſt the ſame thing to the people, whe - 
ther they had a parlianent dependent upon the nod and 
I the cabinet, or whether they had no parliament 
at all, | 

Thus, Citizens, he got rid of his Parliaments. But you will 
take it for granted that there was yet one bar to his ambition : 
namely, the courts of juſtice, i dare ſay there are ſome 

erſons here who are ſtudents of the law, and who have read 

r. Juſtice Black/tone, and a great many of thoſe learned, 
illuſtrious, and upright Judges who have written panegyrics 
upon the purity of the Engliſh bench. But whatever may 
be the caſe in preſent times, when judges ſcorn the idea of 
penſions and favours from the crown—2ltabliſhments for 
their families, or ſinecure places for their little children in 
arms—whatever, I ſay, may be the caſe now the judges are 
ſo independent, we ſhall find that the bench was not always 
quite ſo pure. Even at the very outſet of the reign of Charles 
the Second, we find the bench propagating doctrines fo diabo- 
lical, and countenancing practices ſo revolting to every prin- 
ciple of juſtice, Iiberty, and humanity, that one has hardly 
patience to turn over the two monſtrous volumes of ſtate 
proſecutions collected from his reign without feeling extreme 
indignation. 

Mark the dottrines with which the judges ſet out at the 
beginning. They tell you—but that you have been told very 
often—that “ 1 he king can do no wrong :* and however 
ſtrange it may appear, 3 the doctrine: for I ſay that 
when a ling does wrong he ceaſes to be hing. This I ſay is the 
meaning ot the maxim—and I can prove it by atts of parlia- 
ment. I can prove it by precedents. I can prove it (and 1 
mean to prove it in this place, when I come to lecture upon 
that ſubject) from the moſt conſtitutional documents, that the 
meaning of the maxim is this— That the King's power is 

t given 
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ven to him for the benefit and advantage of the people, and 

2 for the arbitrary 3 of the rey 4 and *. there- | 
fore he has no power to do os king, that which 1s incon- | 
ſiſtent with the purpoſe for which his power was given: | 

the difference between KING and "TYRANT conſiſting in | 

this, that the FoRMER ih a MAGISTRATE created by | 
, 


law, and the LaTTER an USURPER who ſets himſelf up 
above the law: ergo—the man who being matte king by the law, 
for the benefit of the people, governs in an arbitrary way, in 
oppoſition to the law by which he was ſo made, does that 1 
which, as king, he cannot do; in other words, ceaſes to be ." 
Kix, and becomes a 'TYRANT whom the people are neither 1 
bound to obey, nor, conflituttonally, can obey for he has aban- 
doned his conſtitutional exiſtence, and ceaſed to be one of the 
conſtituted authorities. The word can, in its legal accepta- 
tion always means, not phyſical but legal power and when 
it is ſaid you cannot do ſo and ſo, it means you have no 
legal power ſo to do. Thus you cannot break down your 
neighbour's fence, you cannot commit ſuch and ſuch 
a treſpaſs, you cannot wall up your neighbour's window 
without his conſent: ſo that the ing can do no wrong, 
means that he has no authority veſted in him, by right of ks 
kingly office, to injure his ſubjefts ; that whatever wrong he 
does is not the act 4 a king but the act of an uſurper ; and as you 
are called upon to obey him when he does riglit, you are alſo called 
upon to 77 him when he does wrong with this proviſion, 
however, which is neceſſary for the peace and exiſtence 
of ſociety that the wrong is to be judged not by the ca- 
price of the individual, but by the maxims and ſpirit of 
the conſtitution, and the general deciſion of the nation. 

The Judges however, in the times of Charles the Second, 
made uſe of the maxim in a very different ſenſe : for it 
was the buſineſs of the judges in thoſe times, as under 
all vicious adminiſtrations, not to expla'n, but to pervert 
the law. They therefore tell you that, in every ſenſe, 
the perſon who has once been king, or who has a title 
to be king, can do no wrong. That he is ſubject to no 
reſtraint, and liable to no oppoſition, And they tell you, 
in expreſs language, that “ no authority, no ſingle per- 
„ ſon, nor no community of perſons, not the people 
. « either collectively, or repreſentatively, have any coer- 
« cive RO over a king of England.“ [St. Tr. vol. 
p. J They tell you alſo that“ the crown of England 
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de is an imperial crown,” telling you afterwards, that 
« by imperial crown they mean an abſolute crown,” 
and * de the monarchy of England is an abſolute mo- 
narchy.” 

Now let us obſerve what is the language of our con- 
ſtitutional authorities, Do they they talk of “ the em- 

ire of England?“ Do they talk of © the monarchy of 
England “ Do ghey talk of the kingdom of England?” 
J fay no; they talk of © the Commonwealth of England,” 
and of the #king as © the firſt magiſtrate of that common- 
wealth.” I refer you to all our old conſtitutional writers 
I refer you to Lord Coke himſelf; and ſee if he does 
not treat of the government of this country as a com- 
monwealth ; and whether he does not treat of the royal 
authority of this country, as of the authority of the chief 
magiſtrate of a commonwealth. 
his being the caſe, mark what you got by your Glo- 
riousRefloration—mark what were the firſt fruits you reap- 
ed when having ſo many years endured a ſcene of tumult 
in order to get rid of tyranny, you reſtored, without 
terms, the germ of that tyranny which you had once 
exterminated. 

The Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who was at the 
head of the commiſſion upon the trials of the regicides, 
tells you, that “ the king of Poland, indeed, has a crown: 
« but what is it? At his coronation it is conditioned by 
© the people that, if he ſhould not govern them by ſuch 
rules, they ſhall be freed from their homage and alle- 
« giance; but the crown of England is and always was 
e an imperial crown.” And he tells you, that the mean- 
ing of thoſe words, imperial crown, is, that the crown of 
England is abſolutely tree from all controul or coercion of 
the people. But he adds —for few men have the auda- 
city to propagate falſchood, without afterwards, by ſome 
ſophiſtry or other, endeavouring to explain it away; that 
15 to ſay, in reality, contradicting themſelves : it is one of 
the external marks of falſe and tyrannical ſyſtems, that 
they are full of incongruities and contradiftions. The 
doctrines of virtue are plain, ſtrait forward and conſiſt- 
ent. The doctrines of falſehood and tyranny are full of 
obſcurities, inconſiſtencies, abſurdities, and ſophiſms— 
„God forbid,” ſays he, © that I ſhould intend an abſo- 
„ lute governmet by this, It is one thing to have an 

s abſo- 
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& abſolute monarchy, another thing to ha 
« ment 'ab{olutely without Jaws,” | 
Now, Citizens, 1 ſhould like to know if, as he ſays 
in another place, “ the king has the infirmities and 
« weakneſs of a man, but he cannot do any injury,” 
if; as he ſays in another place, that“ the king is to govern 
« according to the laws, but, at the ſame time, there is no 
law to'reſtrain him whatever he chooſes to do“ I ſhonld 
like to be told, What is the difference between an abſo- 
Inte monarch, and a monarch abſolutely without laws? 
For it, there are laws, and it is the duty of the King in 
conſcience to abide by thoſe laws, and yet there is nei- 
ther tribunal nor cenſorſhip to judge of that conſcience, 
however it may chance to be ſeared “ as with à red hot 
iron,” as was the caſe with Charles, what are laws in 
this reſpect but chains 4. cobweb on the limbs of 'a giant. 
He is to be bound you ſay, but nobody is to fix the bonds 
but himſelf; they are to be put on at his own pleaſure, 
and when he chooſes to break them nobody is to fix them 
again. He is to do that Which is reaſonable and juſt, 
but if he chooſes “to run a muck at every one he meets, 
it is treaſon to endeavour to chain the madman.” This 
judicial logician, ſays alſo, (for he found it neceſſary to 
talk about liberties) “ it is' not the "ſharing the govern- 
« ment that is for the benefit of the people; they are to 
ic have no ſhare of the government that is not for their 
« advantage, but that which is for the benefit of the ſub- 
« ject is how they may have their lives, liberties, and pro- 
«« perties ſecured under governments.” 
ow I agree that that which ts for the benefit of the ſulject 

zs how they may have their lives, liberties, and propertits ſecured 
under government. * ** 1 
But if the king and his miniſters are to be at liberty to 
do what they pleaſe, and the people have no right, no 
power to reſtrain or coerce them, 1 ſhould like to know 


ve chat govern- 


how theſe lives, liberties, and properens are to be pro- 


tected. It is a very fine thing to ſay, (Here you are. I 
have no right indeed to ſtrangle you immediately; but if 
by my Janiſſaries I ſhould attempt to ſtrangle- you all, 


you have no right to reſiſt or or coerce me, for I can do 
no wrong; but at the ſame time I am ſo to ſtrangle you 


as will be left for the 8 of your lives, liberty and 
property: I am to exerciſe 'my power only for-your be- 
No. XLII. Cc nefit 
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nefit and advantage, but I am ſole judge, and if I take 
it in my head that it is the beſt thing for your benefit and 
advantage to trample you in the duſt, you muſt not co- 
erce me; no, that is a violation of your conſtitution, and 
an offence againſt my imperial crown,” . 
But theſe judges did not ſtop here, they even refuſed 
the perſons tried for their lives the liberty of making a 
defence : they not only forbad them counſel, not only tor- 
bad them legal advice, but when the men (feeling an honeſt 
and firm conviction, that what they had done, was done from 
the pure dictates of truth and conſcience, that labguriug 
for the benefit of the people, they had acted accor ng to 
their own judgment) attempted to vindicate their con- 
2 they put them to ſilence, and condemned them un- 
eard. | 
And yet what elſe can man act from but the diQates 
of his own judgment | If his judgment dictates wrong, 
let the laws of his country and he opinions of his fellow- 
citizens judge him for that error, but let him ſtate fylly 
the reaſonings upon which his convictions are built, that 
they may be judged fairly: let him not. be deſtroyed by 
ex parte reaſoning as thoſe men of honeſt and upright 
conſciences were: and honeſt and upright I mult conclude 
them. —Whether their judgments were correct or no, is 
another thing. Condemning them unheard is, however, 
but an indifferent argument that their judges themſelves 
were convinced that they were wrong 
But at any Tate, where is the juſtice if judges ſhall 
have the audacity from the bench to ſay, *©* Sir, you ſhall 
« not make your defence in that way —Sir you have no 
« right to make uſe of arguments of that kind —Sir you 
« muſt hold your tongue, or we will ſend you to Bedlam 
to be confined till the executioner is ready to do his 
office at Tyburn.” Yet ſuch were the very words with 
which the mouth of the brave Harriſon was ſtopped. Is 
this juſtice? or is it tyranny? Is it a thing to be gloried 
in, cr a thing to be blamed? Surely in all trials two 
things are to be judged, firſt, whether the facts alledged 
are true; ſecondly, if true, whether they are criminal. 
But trial is abſurd, if the accuſed are not at liberty to 
bring arguments in their vindication, In this reign then 
ſtate —— and the regicides in particular, were 
condemned, it ls true —and executed, but they * 
di. 
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tried, and the judges, the juries, and the executinoers 
are all alike to be xeckoned as murderers. ' 

Such, then, Citizens, were part of the effects of the 
reſtoration of Charles, It is impoſſible for me at this late 
hour, to go more at large into the ſubject; or to handle, 
at this time, that important part of the enquiry, namely, 
the cauſes which conduced to this ſcandalous reſtoration. 
Theſe I muſt defer to the next Lecture; in which I ſhall 
purſue this enquiry ; and endeavour, by tracing the cir- 
cumſtances of the revolution in 1649, and comparing 
them with the revolution that has ſince taken place in 
France, to ſhew you that no argument in favour of the 
reſtoration of royalty in the latter, can be drawn from the 
circumſtance of the reſtoration in the former. I will en- 
deavour to detect this ſophiſm by ſhewing, that the cauſes 
are materially different; and that conſequently the effects 
cannot be the ſame. Let it be remembered, however, 
that I am proſecuting this merely as an hiſtorical and phi- 
loſophical enquiry ; and who ſhall deny to Britons the 
right of enquiring into the cauſes and conſequences of 
the events os former periods—of comparing the former 
with the preſent ; and thence pointing out the grounds and 


expectations of ſucceſs relative to the ridiculous or wiſe = 


projects into which our miniſters may plunge us. 
he object of my enquiry. then is to ſhe you in the 
firſt place, that you ought not to exult in the uncondi- 
dank reſtoration of the Houſe of Stuart; and that if you 
do, you are enemies to that revolution in 1688, by which 
another ſyſtem of principles was eſtabliſhed: and to ſhe w 
you in the next — that you are not to conclude that 
ecauſe the ſon of Charles the Firſt was reſtored in England, 
that the ſon of Lows the Sixteenth will be reſtored in 
France. | 
In the inveſtigation of this ſecond branch, I ſhall en- 
endeavour to point out the different circumſtances of the 
two countries. I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſhew you, not- 
withſtanding all the diſturbances, factions, and tumults 
which have taken place in France, that the human race 
cannot fail of being benefited by the eſtabliſhment of a new 
ſpecies of government, from which greater happineſs 
muſt inevitably be extended to France than it enjoyed 
under the former tyranny : and I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
that one of the reaſons why royalty will not, and ought 
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not to be reſtored in France, is that very reafon which has 
frequently been urged why it muſt be and ought to be 
reſtored namely, the extent of the country. For fo far 
from agreeing with that venerable old prejudice, that 
none but ſmall countries can be republics, I ſhall en- 
deavour to convince you, that the larger the e the 
greater the neceſſity for a republican government : becauſe it is 
that gevernment, and that alone which can have energy 
enough to pervade ſo immenſe a maſs, and diffuſe at once 
equal and general liberty and happineſs to every part of 
the country. | 14:09 | 
—— — 
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Lectures on the Revolutions Rome every Monday, Wedneſday 
ang Friday, during Lent, Admittance 18. 


| The following ſubjefts have been already treated in this 
CouRSE, : 


1. The advantages of the ſtudy of hiſtory. | 

2. A brief Review of the riſe, progreſs, and decline of Roman grandeur, 
The mited government, or limited monarchy of ancient Rome; with 

Strictures on elective and hereditary royalty, and a Digreſſion on the conttu- 

tution and fate of Poland. 

4. Further animadverſions on the regal government; the ſubſerviency of 
prieftcraft to royal uſurpation ; with a digteſlion on the republican govern- 
ments of America and France. 

5. The abuſes of kingly power which led to the extermination of royalty; 
including the invaſion of the right ot univerſal ſuffrage. * | 


The following, among other ſubjecte, will be ſucceſſively treated in 
4 "the remaining part of the ar, a 


1. A refutation of the pretences for depriving the Roman ople of their 
conſtitutional right of Egual Surrxace, and further animadverſions on 
the arbitrary uſurpations that occaſioned the abolition of royalty; with pa- 
rallels between that event and the revolutions in France and Holland, 

2. The abſurdity and wickedneſs of the confederacy of kings for the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman Republic, and the reſtoration of the tyranny of the 
Tarquins. 

by The arrogance, rapacity, and uſurpations of the Roman Ariſtocracy , 
al conſequent depreſſion and miſery of the people. | 
The ſedition uf the facred Mount, and the appointment ot the tribunes 
of the people—or introduction of popular repreſcutation uo the Romau 
Government. 6a | | 

5. The defects of the Tribunitian inſtitution, or popular repreſentation in 
Rome ; its abuſes,  corruptions, aud decline; with ſtrictures on the diſtinc- 
tions between the Democracics of the ancient and modern world—illuſtrate 
by the examples of Athens and Sparta—of Rome—of America and France. 


N. B. As the Convention Act relates ouly to Lectures on the Laws, 
Conſtitution, & c. of theſe realms, and as no alluſions will be made to thele 
Realms, this Courſe is lubje tt to neither Penalties nor legal Interruptions.— 
See a PROSPECTUS, Price 6d. Sold at the LECTURE ROOM, BLAU= 
FORT-BUILDINGS; and by Exton, Smith, &. : 


SATCURDAY, Feb. 20, 1796, 


THE TRIBUNE No. XLIII. 


The Second Leflure on the UNFORTUNATE RE- 
STORATION of the HOUSE or STUART, 
with Strictur es on the Differences between the Ex G- 
Li$H REVOLUTION 1649, and that of FRANCE, 
in 1792, and the Impoſſibility of reſtoring Royalty 
in the latter Country: including à Delineation of 
the CHARACTER or CROMWELL. Deli- 
vered Wedneſday Tune g, 1795- 


CITIZENS, 


TE ſubject upon the inveſtigation which I enter for the 
ſecond time this evening undoubtedly demands a very couſt- 
derable degree attention, and requires that the man who at- 
tempts to inveſtigate it with that freedom and boldneſs with- 
out which no advantage can ariſe from inveſtigation, ſhould 
have all his watchful faculties about him, that he may avoid 
unguarded and raſh expreſſions, with which people of warm 
imaginations ſometime outſtep their better judgments. The 
perſon indeed who ſtands periodically in a — like this, 
ought to have a patent of infallibility to preſerve him from 
thoſe accidents to which the perſons and tempers of mankind 
are liable. For an audience is ſeldom diſpoſed to make much 
allowance for the accidents with which a man may be vilited, 
They judge his oration or his book according to the execu- 
tion, and never enquire into the particular embaraſſments 
under which he laboured at the time of the produttion. It is 
my misfortune, however, not to be ſufficiently acquainted 
with his Holineſs the Pope, to attain this patent of infallibi- 
lity; and therefore I have been frequently obliged to come 
before you under circumſtances of conſiderable embarraſſ- 
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ment. At this very time you may perhaps perceive, 
that I Jabour under an inconvenience of health, pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to the exertions of oratory : and though 
it is long ſince I was in the habit of being frightened at my 
own ſhadow, it may happen in the. courſe of this Lecture that 
I may be fo much frightened at the ſound of my own voice, 
that it may embarraſs me very much. 

Thoſe who attended on the former evening will remember 
I entered as largely as time would permit into a conſideration 
of the miſchiefs brought upon us by the unfortunate reſtora- 
tion of the Houſe of Stuart; and particularly from the very 
diſgraceful manner in which that reſtoration was eſſected, by 
the intrigues of Clarendon and Monk, by which the better 
part of the nation were prevented from laying Charles under 
thoſe reſtriftions which otherwiſe perhaps would have ſaved 
this country from a conſiderable part of the calamities brought 
upon it. I ventured, however, to conſider the very circum- 
ſtance of reſtoring a family ſo diſgraced by every tyranny 
and uſurpation as a national calamity, 

Whether any perſons differ from me in this reſpect or not, at 
any rate, when we conſider the miſchiefs reſulting from the un- 
qualified reſtoration, there is no dread of being convicted of 
high treaſon for ſaying, that this event, ſo frequentiy celebrated, 
by the preaching of ſermons, the ringing of bells, the firing 
of guns, and the mounting of flandards, is in reality one 
of thoſe diſgraceful events which ſtigmatize the wiſdom of 
this nation. 

Citizens, I took a conſiderable ſurvey of the tyranny, the 
injuſtice, the artful falſehoods of that reign, together with 
the plots and conſpiracies of Charles and his courtiers {for 
kings and courliers can be conſpirators /—and indeed it is ge- 
nerally within the verge of courts that real conſpiracies origi- 
nate!) The innumerable calamities that were — upon 
the country, the profligate expenditure of public money, the 
corruption introduced into every branch of the govern- 
ment, and all the miſchiefs of this reign, it is not neceſſa 
for me now particularly to dwell upon. Suffice it to ſay, 
they were ſuch as to compel the country in a few years after 
this reſtoration, to appeal to another revolution; to drive the 
brother of Charles the Second from the throne; to baſtardize 
his ſon by a ridiculous act of parliament, and afterwards to 
> off the entail, and introduce another family to the 

rone. | 

Now, if we admit that revolutions are calamities, we muſt 

lament, 
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tament, alſo, thoſe ſtill greater and heavier calamities which 
neceſſitate a country to appeal to revolutions : and it we mean 
to ſay that the revolution in 1688, was juſtifiable, proper 
and neceſſary, we pronounce the reſtoration of the Houſe 
Stuart a calamity : for whatever advantages reſulted from the 
Revolution in 1688, (though whig hiſtorians boaſt that it 
colt no blood) it has deluged not only great portions of the 
Britiſh empire, but the whole of Europe with blood for near 
a century. To this circumſtance we are to attribute a great 
part of the wars in which Britain ſince that —.— has been 
engaged, fince the pretenſions of French de — (now ſo 
fortunately and happily overthrown) for interferring with this 
country to reſtore the Houſe of Stuart, are certainly to be 
conſidered among the cauſes of thoſe wars, which have pro- 
duced ſo conſiderable a depopulation and ſo enormous, a 
debt. 

We are to conſider, alſo, that though in England no bloody 
battles were fought for the maintenance of that revolution, 
yet that in Ireland there was a long train of battles, eruelties 
and horrors which imagination ſickens to contemplate, and 
that Scotland was diſgraced by the maſſacre of Glencoe—a 
maſſacre which, in my opinion, fixes an indeliable ſtain u 
the memory of William, and is a dreadful drawback from tha 
general applauſe fo freqnently poured upon him. 1 

But, Citizens, this is not all, The Revolution in 1688, 
(glorious and happy as it was) did not entirely remove the 
calamities and miſchiefs brought? into this country by 
the reſtoration of the Stuarts. 1 ſhall take no notice now 
of the pretences made uſe of for perpetuating che innovation 
of a ſtanding army. I ſhall take no notice of the perpetua- 
tion, and continual growth of that monſtrous ſyſtem of 
taxation called exciſe. Independent of theſe circumſtances, 
the calamities produced by the profligate expenditure of pub. 
lic money by Gharles the Second, did not die with him, 
with the debts that he contracted, or with the immediate miſ- 
chiefs produced dy his own perſonal extravagance. 

At this time we continue to pay heavy and grievous taxes, 
in conſequence of his licentious pleaſures : among the vices 
of Charles the Second, care is taken that we ſhall not 
forget his attachment to the Turkiſh faſhion of keeping a grand 
ſeraglio. „ | 

none, ſome Chriſtian princes are Turks, ſome are 
Heathens, and ſome are Centaurs. Some Chriſtian princes 
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chooſe to keep grand ſeraglios, and ſome Chriſtian princes 
chooſe to keep great ſtuds, and heigho for Newmarket! and 
Zool. a day more than their revenue is expended ; and ſome 
Chriſtian princes chooſe to lock up million after million in 
their ſtrong chell, to ſhow their devotion to the god Plutus. 
1 ſhall, however, take the; liberty of obſerving that neither 
grand ſeraglios, nor gambling at Newmarket, nor ſtrong boxes 
are of any benefit to the people of this country; and that 
princes are then valuable and then only, when blending bene- 
volence and liberality, and making prudence keep pace with 
generolity, that the nation may not be burdened with unne- 
ceſſary taxes, they extend that revenue which is liberally 
granted them by the people, in rewarding independence, vit- 
tue and ingenuity; and, in ſhort, to ſum up all perfection in 
one ſhort ſentence, princes are only valuable when, like the 
preſent ſovereign upon the throne, they diſpenſe uniyerſal 
-peace, happinels, and felicity through the country over which 


they reign. 

To return from this degrefſion—having conſidered the ca- 
lamities which ieſulted from the unfortunate reſtoration of the 
houſe of Swart, let us now proceed to inveltigate the cauſes 
of that reſtoration. | 

Perſons who have read ina ſuperficial way—and ſometimes 
even great unniſters are very ſuperficial tellows!—Perſons who 
have read hiſtory ſuperfieially, obſerving the caſtrophe of 
the Engliſh Revolution in 1649, are inclined to ſuppoſe that 
a ſimilar caſtrophe will take place in France; and that either 
rhe preſent Dauphin will be reſtored to the throne, like the 
ſon of Charles the firſt; or elſe that ſome other dynaſty will 
be ſet up by the great men of that country, and royalty be 

again triumphant in that nation. But Citizens before we 
jump into concluſions, let us look at our premiſes; let us ſee 
that there is noditch on the other ſide into which we may be in 
danger of falling, and breaking the neck of ourlogical repu- 
tation. Were the revolution of 1649 in England and of 1789 
in France produced by fimliar cauſes? Are the circum- 
ſtances of ſociety in France now ſuch as the circumſtances of 
ſociety in England were at that time? and have the ſame ſteps 
been taken vr the ſame phenomena appeared in France dur- 
ing the preſent ſtruggle as appeared in England during the 
ſtruggle to which I am appealing? If we can anſwer 
theſe three queſtions in the affirmative, there is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption (be it remembered however it is nothing but a pre- 

ſumption) that a ſimilar caſtrophe will take place in F * 
| a t 
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Let us compare then the genius of the two revolutions.— 
The Engliſh revolutiou in 1649 was produced not ſo much 
bythe luxury, the extravagance, and the prefligacy of the 
court, together with a ſtate of bankruptcy in the nation, as 
it was by certain cauſes, powerful indeed in their operation, 
but confined in their immediate action to a narrower ſphere. 
The plain and ſimple truth is, that ſince the overthrow of our 
Saxon inſtitutions, the ſua of Liberty had never ſhone, with 
unclouded beams, upon this unhappy country. A band of 
Norman robbers had laid proſtrate at their feet every thing 
that looked like law and juſtice. They had trampled down 
both liberty and property, and ſeizing every thing into their 
own arbitrary hands, had diſpenſed again to the original pro- 
2 part of thoſe lands, tænements and effetts, in vaſ- 
falage; and thereby held the country in progreſſive links of 
Avery, from the greateſt baron to the pooreſt peaſant who was 
Hold, like the cattle, with the eſtate npon which he laboured, 
and treated with more indignity than the very tools he worked 


with. In proceſs of time, the riſing ſpirit, firſt of the nobi- 


lity, afterwards of the country gentlemen, and after that of 
the trading intereſt af the country, made conſiderable en- 
croachments upon the tyranny which the Normans had 
eſtabliſhed. It was fortunate, alſo, for the country, that 
ſome of the memorials of ancient liberty were ſtill in exiſt- 
ence: ſome of the maxims of common law (which certainly 
afford the only foundation there is for boaſting of the 
particular excellency of our ſyſtem of juriſprudence) ſtill ſur- 
vived the general wreck; and from tneſe tragmeuſs men be- 
gan to comprehend what the ſtructure was when entire, and 
were eager to build again that Gothic ſhrine of Liberty, be- 
neath which their anceſtors had once lived in happinels and 
ſecurity. Time after time, the contentions. between the 
kings and the great barons gave the people. opportunities of 
recovering parc of their rights. It happened, however, that 
the progrels of information was more rapid than the progrels 
of political improvement. 

When literature began to dawn over the weſtern hemi- 
ſphere, knowledge (though we were rather late in hailing the 
ſacred beam) was not entirely neglected in England. In the 
reign of Ehizabeth, who certainly was not lels tyrannical than 
.moſt of her predeceſſors, yet, as letters became conſiderably 
cultivated among particular claſles of ſociety, mankind began 
to awake from their lethargy ; and though, under her vigo- 

ous 
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rous adminiſtration, they were not ſtrong enough boldly to 
demand their rights, yet the growth and progreſs of literature 
enabled them, under the ſucceeding reigns, to claim, with 
a firmer tone, a reſtoration of the ancient rights of Eng/i/h- 
men. They ſucceeded in a conſiderable degree, time after 
time, in the work of political amelioration. Unfortunatel 
at that time, however, the light of ſcience was diffufed — 
through a narrow circle: it had broken down, indeed, the 
Walls of cloiſters and monaſteries : it had travelled beyond 
the ſtudies of biſhops and great peers; and the gentry of the 
country began to think that it was no diſgrace to be able to 
read and write. But unfortunately the great maſs of the 
people were not enlightened ; and therefore we find that, in 
the reign of Charles the Firſt, the people were only led for- 
ward by a few intelligent minds men of great capacity and 
2 re, courage, who led on the people, not ſo much 
y difleminating information, as by that dependance in which, 
on account of their large property, they continued to hold ſo 
large a portion of the country, 
here was, however, a very ative ſpi/ it of another kind 
arnong the people. 'I hey had light indeed (inward light) 
which, though it came not through the optics of reaſon, 
produced a conliderable ferment in their blood, and made 
them cry out for that liberty, the very meaning of which they 
did not comprehend, In fact, the maſs of the people were 
quickened, not by the generous ſpirit of liberty, but by the 
active ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Such, then, was the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety at the time of the Revolution, that terminated in the 
firſt ſtage in 1049, and in the ſecond ſtage with the reſtora- 
tion of Charles the Second. Among the leaders who ſtood 
forward, and ſignalized themſelves in that cauſe, there were 
certainly men whoſe virtues, courage, and tranſcendent ta- 
lents, will demand admiration, fo long as the Engliſi language 
ſhall exiſt. It is to be lamented, however, that all the cha- 
raters in that revolution were not men of equal virtue. I 
need only name Oliver Cromwell; who, though he ſet out 
chaps, with as large a portion of the love of liberty as was 
poſſible for a hypocritical fanatic, yet undoubtedly in the end 
proved himſelf io be, not a reforming patriot, but an ambi- 
tious uſurper. Unfortunately, however, the ſtate of the 
public mind was ſuch, that the hypocritical pretender to di- 
vine inſpiration could lead a larger portion of the people with 
him, than thoſe men whoſe pure and enlightened your woe 
ate 
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dictated to by the philoſophic principles of liberty and uni- 


verſal juſtice. Indeed, it will generally happen that men 
who are capable of flattering the prejudices of thoſe whom 
they wiſh to make inſtruments of their ambition, will be 
more ſucceſsful than thoſe upright individuals, who, diſdain- 
ing to feed the expiring lamp of error, endeavour, with the 
ſtrong breath of reaſon, to extinguiſh every ſentiment inju« 
rious to human happineſs. | 

We muſt, however, take things as they are. When 2 
nation has the misfortune to be plunged into ſuch a ſituation, 
it muſt ſeize all the advantages it can, It can have no other 
rudder than its own energy, and ought to have no other 
But it is neceſſary to dwell a little longer upon the character 
of Oliver Cromuell, he having been a principal actor in ſome 
of the moſt important ſcenes at that period exhibited on the 
theatre of Europe and poſſeſſing, even at this day, many 
enthuſiaſtic admirers, who do not ſcruple to uphold him as 
the greateſt champion that Liberty ever had in this country. 
I cannot ſee him in that point of view. I cannot read the 
hiſtorians of that day, without feeling a conviction that, at 
the latter period of his life at leaſt, ambition became his pre- 
dominating motive, to which he ſacrificed every principle of 
juſtice and public welfare. Be this as it will, Oliver Gromwell 
was a very conſiderable actor in the revolutions of that period, 
and therefore his character and capacities form a conſiderable 
part of the argument to be brought forward on the preſent 
evening. What, then, was Oliver Cromwell? What was the 
ſize and capacity of his mind? and what were the projetts in 
which he was engaged, and the nature of the ſyſtem which 
he attempted to eſtabliſh ? The acuteneſs of Cromwell's ta- 
lents cannot poſſibly be denied. Every perſon who peruſes 
the hiſtory of the period, will perceive that, through every 
ſtage of his political conduct, he always ſeized, and turned to 
his own advantage, every political event, whether in the firſt 
inſtance apparently proſperous or diſaſtrous, that occurred. 


He had therefore a mind not only bold and enterpriſing, but 


capacious, verſatile, and penetrating. It could ſeige occa- 
ſions when they preſented themſelves : it could create them, 
when they did not. It could controul the genius of his ene- 
mies, and turn their projects, nay, even their very ſucceſſes, 
to his own advantage. He was therefore never at a loſs for 
1 neceſſary for the propping of his on authority; 
and for ſupporting, ſo iong as he himſelf exiſted 10 ——_ 
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the ſyſtem which he wiſhed to ſupport z a ſyſtem by which he 
became the firſt man in this country, and the terror of all 
Europe. But Cromwe!! was alwavs obliged to depend upon 
the expedients of the moment. The whole em of his go- 
vernment—] ſhould ſay the whole hi/tory of his government— 
for I mean to ſhew you that there was nothing like ſyſtem in 
it !—the whole hiſtory of his government is nothing but a 
hiſtory of expedients, to which he appealed under the parti- 
cular circumſtances in which he was placed. He was now 
building up one ſort of legiſlature, and then pulling it down : 
now ſetting up another, and then pulling that down again: 
then erecting a houſe of mock Lords, and then pulling them 
down again; uſt as the exigencies of the moment prompted. 
Thus the Protectoraſe, or, as it is called, the Republic, con- 
tinued as long as he lived, becauſe the ſuperior a&:vity of his 
mind, the terror of his name, and that ſort of fanatic elo- 
quence which he poſſeſſed, kept all other perſons in awe ; 
and, fo long as the architect remained, the pillars of the re- 
volution appeared to be ſecure, whatever change might take 
place in particular parts of the building. But Cromwell had 
not a mind capable of calculating upon the paſſions of man- 
kind in the maſs, nor of viewing in diſtant proſpect the events 
and cauſes likely to influence the polnics of future years : he 
was therefore incapable of forming a ſyſtem that could be 
rendered permanent, and contribute to the advantage either 
of his own particular family, or of the nation in general. 
Accordingly, we find that this government of expedients 
crumbled into duſt as ſoon as he expired: the plain and ſimple 
fact being, that every thing reſted, not upon digeſted prin- 
exples, which are permanent and durable; but merely upon 
his ſhoulders ; therefore, of courſe, no ſooner did he fall, than 
anarchy and debility were exhibited in every part of the ſtate ; 
and the nation, deſtitute of able and popular leaders, and 
wearied with inceſſant fluftuations, was diiven to ſeek repoſe 
again in its ancient deſpotiſm. 

Thus, then, the revolution in 1649 was not the revolution 
of the great body of an enlightened nation, but a revolution 
produced in the firſi inſtance by a few intelligent minds, who 
ſtimulated the people to att upon principles which they did 
not comprehend, and was afterwards ſupported upon the 
ſhoulders of an individual, whoſe talents, though equal to 
the taſk of ſupporting the weight he had taken upon them, 
were not ſufficient to frame a ſyſtem by which that weight 
could be ſupported, when he was taken away. = 

| ere 
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There is another circumſtance alſo of conſiderable im- 
portance, relative to the revolution of 1640; and by means 
of which Cromwell was enabled to uſurp the dominion of the» 
country, | | 1 30 enn Annan i Noth 1 

Citizens, there are two ſpecies of popularity upon Which 
power may be built, independent of that power which is 
veſted by ancient opinion and hereditary ſucceſſion { namely; * 
the popularity obtained in the fenate, and the popularity ob- 
tained in the field of battle. The former of theſe is obtained 
by the intrepidity with which the ſenator ſteps forward, upon 
al occaſions, to ſtrip the maſk from pretended patriotiſm, to 
lay the axe to the root gf corruption, and point out to the 
pope the means by which that corruption can be remedied, 

he other kind of popularity is alſo greeedingly important 
in times of tumult and confuſion : I mean the popularlty of” 
the foldier, who ſhows himſelf ready to ſhed his blood in the 
field of battle, in defence of his principles; and, ſeeling a 
conviction of the propriety of the cauſe in which he is em- 
| barked, proves, by bis actions, that no danger can impede 

him, no x of death intimidate him. Now. Citizens, 
theſe two kinds of popularity, for the benefit and advantage of 
the people, in times of revolution in particular, ought to be 
kept ſeparate; for, when they are united, they throw ſo great 
a weignt of influence into the hands of the individudl fo unit=" 
ing them, that he always eventually poſſeſſes the power, and 
generally makes uſe of it, of overthrowing the liberty for 
which he appeared to contend, and ufurping to himſelf that 
tyranny which in the firſt inſtance he vrofeted to ov. rthrow. 

Cromeell poſſeſſed this united popularity. He had ſpoken 
for the people, and braved all the dangers of being their cham- 
pion, in the ſenate; he had expoſed his breaſt, with man! 
reſolution, to the daggers of courtiers, the intrigues of crown 
lawyers, and the inſolent uſurpations of thoſe who, becauſe 
they poſſeſs all power, think they have a right to diſpenſe 
with all law. In defiance of theſe, he had dared to flep 
forward, to vindicate the inſulted rights of Britain; and had” 
been ſucceſsful, in his ſenatoriah exertions, in rouſing the 
people to a manly and virtuous refiftance. Cromwell alſo 
was a leader of armies : he fought for the cauſe for which he 
ſpoke: he conquered in that cauſe, and thus attached to him- 
ſelf the united popularity of the citizen and of the ſoldier; 
and thereby obtained an afcendancy which muſt inevitab 
endanger the liberties of a nation, and putthe individual in 


poſſeſſion of the means of graſping the tyranny, 
0 
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Such, then, were part of the cauſes of the weakneſs of the 
revolutionary principle in Britain. Such were, in part, the 
cauſes of the power which Cromtuell poſſeſſed, of uſurping do- 
— — in the country, inſtead of eſtabliſhing liberty and 
Juſtice. | 

Seeing. thus, what was the genius and nature of the revolu- 
tion in 1649; and naar, that it was propt in the firſt 
inſtance only by a few, and in the latter period only by an 
individual man, we cannot be ſurprized (the leaders of that 
revolution being cut off, and the great prop and ſupport of it 
oat — beneath the ſtroke of Fate) at the fevolutionary 
ſpirit became extindt; and that the houſe of Stuart was re- 
ftored, with all thoſe diſgraceful appendages of unlimited 
power, which that hquſe of Stuart, to its own deſtruction, 
exerciſed upon this harraſſed and inſulted nation. 

Now let us conſider the genius and ſpirit of the French 
revolution, Having been ſo particular in deſcribing the ge- 
nius and ſpirit of the revolution in 1649, it perhaps may not 
be tans for me to enter into the ſame detail with reſpect 
to the revolution of France. You will immediately perceive 
that the ſame cauſes which produced the revolution in 1649, 
did not produce the revolution in France; that the cauſes 
which enabled Oliver Cromwell to uſurp a tyranny over this 
country, and make himſelf Protector, do not exiſt, nor ever 
have exiſted, at any period of the French revolution; and, 
finally, you will perceive this ſtil] more material difference, 
that the revolution of France is built upon the broad baſis of 
public and almoſt univerſal 3 and is therefore mate- 
rially different from the revolution in 1649 in this country. 
We have therefore no foundation whatever to expect a ſimilar 
cata ſtrophe to that which took place in this country. Where 
cauſes are diſſimilar, the effects cannot be the ſame; for ef- 
fect and cauſe would be nonſenſe, if we did not admit that 
the one is the inevitable conſequence of the other : that is to 
ſay, that every cauſe muſt be proportioned to its effect, and 
every effect proportioned to its cauſe; and that therefore, 
where the cauſes are different the effects cannot be the ſame, 
and where the cauſes are the ſame the effects cannot be diſ- 
ſimilar. 

But I ſhall not ſatisfy myſelf with this abſtraft ſtatement 
of the queſtion, Let us review the nature and genius of the 
revolution in France; let us ſurvey the nature of the cauſes 
which produced that revolution in the firſt inſtance. 5 
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The extenſive deſpqtiſm of France had its peculiar cha- 
racters, originating from the circumſtances which: it 
was placed. It was a deſpotiſm, in ſome degree, of a liberal 
nature. It was, it is true, vary tyrannical as to its political 
operation; but it was, at the ſame time, in this reſpect li- 
beral—that it encouraged the diffuſion of knowledge, the 
cultivation of ſcience, the improvement of literature; and 
accordingly, philoſophical truths, and abſtract ſpeculations 
on government, were ſpread through a much wider circle in 
France, previous to the commencement of the revolution, 
than they were through this particular country at the com- 
mencement of the revolution of 1649. A 

I do not pretend to ſay, for I do not believe, that, at the 
time the revolution broke out in France, political informa- 
tion was as widely and as generally diffuſed as in this country 
at this time. If there had been, I believe, the calamities and 
miſchiefs that have taken place in France would have been 
in a conſiderable degree avoided. But whether this is the 
caſe, or not, certain it is, that the deſpotiſm of France was 
not built upon as general af ignorance as the uſurpations of 
the houſe of Stuzrt were in this country. Accordingly, when 
the Revolution broke out there, the light of political ſcience 
flew with greater rapidity, and through a wider circle, than 
during the revolution in this country: for, when the middle 
orders of the people, or a conſiderable proportion of the 
middle orders, are informed, they quickly difleminate infor- 
mation throughout the maſs. The whole maſs being quick- 
ened, the whole maſs acted not for a faction, but for them- 
ſelves. They did not blindly follow a few particular leaders, 
to whom they were attached: they were themſelves the revo- 
lutionary principle; and they created the leaders who after- 
wards condutted them to the objects they had in view. | 

But this is not all. The immediate cauſes of the revolution 
in France were very different from thoſe in England. A ge- 
neral bankruptcy had been produced, by unneceſſary wars and 
profligate expenditure. No longer able to procure the reve- 
nue by which their ſyſtem of tyranny was to be carried on, 
the government was obliged to appeal to the great body of 
the people, and ſet queſtions afloat, which, under no other 
1 could have been ſo widely agitated. Another 
cauſe was, the univerſal deteſtation drawn upòn the French 
royal family, by their extravagance, diſſipation, and total 
contempt of the intereſts, 8 and good opinion of the 

e 2 nation. 
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nation. This, alſo, was another cauſe which provoked ge- 
neral inveſtigation. Profligacy and bare-faced vice, extra- 
vagancr and unqualified diſſipation, are circumſtances which 
ſtrike immed ately upon every mind: they provoke enquiry, 
from the chateau of the noble to the cottage of the ptaſant. 
The very labourers in the field, the ploughmen at their 
homely: toil, and the mechanics labouring in their ſhops, 
ſeize the opportunity of inveſtigating the queſtions that reſult 
from this extravagance, and conſequent difhpation of the 

public money. U 901-4 „on | 
There were, it is true, variety of other cauſes. It is not 
neceſſary, however, for me to run through them. Suffice it 
to ſay, the ariſtocrats of France themſelves, who fled to this 
country on account of the downfall of deſpotiſm—even that 
raving and frantic ariſtocrat Afontgaillard himſelf, acknow- 
ledges that the revolution in Hance does not depend upon 
the popularity of particular leaders: that it is the Sans Culotiſin 
* is to ſay, the great maſs of the people quickened to a 
enſe and indignation of the wrongs and injuries they have 
ſuffered) which is the vital pruftip e of that revolution, and 
that their moſt conſpicuous leaders, and even Robeſprerre, 
might go to the guillotine, but the revolution remain un- 
moved. In other words, it is not the revolution of Marat 
or Robeſpierre—it is not the revolution of Briſſat and the 
Girondiſis—it is not the revolution of the Abbe Seyes, or of 
Tallien, and Bourdon of Oiſe but the revolution of the people. 
Their ſouls were eitered, their habits were altered, their 
modes of thinking were altered, their capacities of acting 
were altered, — tiere was al univerſal moral revolution 
throughout the country; and, whenever an univerſal moral 
revolution takes placc, no power on earth—no power of 
human combination, though leagued with the fiends below, 
(it fiends there are) can prevent political revolution allo, 
or overturn a revolution ſtanding uon ſuch a battss The 
whole ſubſtrata of political inititution is in fuch caſe affected, 
and therefore every atom ot political exiſtence muſt be anni- 
hilated betore that revolution can be deſtroyed, or the princi- 
ple of deſpotiſm eau be reſlored in a country where ſuch events 

have taken place. 0 

You ſee, Citizens, the ariſtocrats themſelves are com- 
pelled to furfiiſh us with thele arguments. In ſhort, if you 
with to be a thorvugh democrat, read every ariſtocratic book 
that is publithed ; Begin with Burke's Reflections, for I de- 
f clare 
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.clare to you, that'it was not Tom Paine but Edmund Burke 
that made me ſo zealous areformer, and convinced me of the 

neceſſity of annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage. Read 
the ariſtocratic works of Arthur Young : take for their com- 
ment, if you pleaſe, the democratic works he publiſhed be- 
fore he got a\p/ace, that they may explain each other. Read 
the works of the French Emigrants, and learn every word of 
Meontgallaird by heart; and if you are not convinced by 
what he has written, to perſuade this country to continue the 
war, that it is vain and fruitleſs, take my lungs for a pair 
of bellows to blow an alchymiſt's fire withal. 1 

They may keep up, by their infernal ſyſtem of bribery, 

the ferment and diſcontent in Paris, but if they had levelled 
Paris with the duſt, that work will convince you their bufi- 
neſs would be yet to begin. It is impoſlible to tread out or 

exterminate the ſpirit of liberty, ſometimes enlightened, and 
ſometimes miſtaken, but always warm and ardent, which 
glows in that country. 

But, Cicizens, there are other circhmſtances which tend 
to prevent, in the firſt place, the uſurpation of a protector in 
France; and, in the ſecond place, the reſtoration of royalty; 
namely, that in the whole progreſs of the French Revolution, 
the ſenatorial popularity has never been united with the mili- 
tary, No one man has been, at the ſame time, a great leader 
in the convention, and a great leader in the field of battle; 

and II have no doubt in the world but that the French people 
will take care that no one man ever ſhall concentrate in his 
perſon ſo dangerous an accumulation of political and phyſi- 
cal power. ' his being the caſe, the populaticy is divided, 
the attachments and influence are divided, and the conſe- 
quence i; that there is no blipd and implicit, bigotry in the 
ple, no unbounded authority in any leaders. Fortunately 
for the French nation they have got a little way paſt ſup-riti- 
tious bigotiy to particular names; their devotion is fixed 
upon priuciples. In thoſe principles they may be ſomeumes 
miſtaken; but their errors more frequently proceed from the 
palhuns and vices engendered by the old deſpotiſm, * 
which impel them to an oppoſition to their principles. t 
it is principle they are in purſuit of, and not individual men; 
and theretore ſtanding upon the faith of no individual, no in- 
dividual can betray them; and all that the powers in alliance 
can do is to hire io many men for the guillotine —oribe them 
to ſacrifice their own lives, and eadeavour to bring a ſtain 
upon 
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upon the revolution of France, which ultimately muſt be 


brought home to the perſon in whom that criminality origi- 


nated: and woe to the man who ſhall be obliged to 
ſtand at the bar of his country and anſwer to the dread 
account. 


But, Citizens, there is another circumſtance that tends tu 
convince me that royalty will no: be reſtored in France: and 
much as I efteem and venerate royalty in England, I ſhall 
venture to declare that I hope and truſt, for the welfare 
of mankind, that monarchy never will be reſtored in France. 
I will tell you why. I am going to broach a bold opinion: 
for it ſtands in oppoſition to the generally received maxim 
which people who call themſelves Shiloſophers and gain cre- 
dit as ſuch by retailing ſtale maxims, without Ra 
them. In ſpite of all the grave faces of theſe gentry, I ſhal 
venture to aſſert, that a country ſo large and extenſive as 
France, never can be vigorouſly and virtuouſly governed but 
by a republican conſtitution. NA 

Having thrown Jon this gauntlet, I ſhalt now bring forth 
the weapon with which I mean to maintain my challenge. It 
has generally been upheld, that a republican form of govern- 
ment is only ſuited for a {mall territory. This maxim is, I 
believe, 2000 years old; but I could mention ſome pal- 
pable abſurdities that are 5 or 6000 years old. I could 


mention ſome that, if you will believe the writers in ſupport 


of them are 40 or 50,000 years old. But antiquity is no 
teſt of truth: add to which, words change their meaning in 


proceſs of time, and the maxim originally being true, might 


come falſe in the new ſignification of the terms. What 


did the ancients mean by a democratic republic? Why they 


meant a country in which every individual citizen throughout 


the ſtate aſſembled when public buſinefs was to be tranſacted, 


and voted and debated in his own perſon. If that is the 
only meaning of a democratic republic it is granted at onee 
that the country muſt be very ſmall in which it can prevail. 
But that is not the meaning of the word republic in mo- 
dern acceptation : by republic we now mean a' government 
ſo conſtituted and organiſed that the whole body of the people 
=ay convey their will to the heart and centre of government, 
and by means of repreſentatives and properly appointed offi- 
cers, conduct the buſineſs of the country according to the 
general voice of the people, 


Now, 
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Now let us examine what are the impediments to the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch a government over a large territory. Let 
us next examine the nature of limited monarchy : and then 
proceed to this great queſtion, whether limited monarchy ' 
can exiſt in a territory ſo large as France, 7 en 

Citizens, pethaps I ſhall be obliged to be a little dry and 
prolix in making my meaning clear: for when we have new 
ground to tread, we mult be more cautious than when we are 
purſuing the beaten path. But let us conſider What is the 
nature and opemtion of government. Every territory con- 
ſiſts of centre and circumference. If the circumference is 
ſmall, a ſmall power can be extended all round it: if the cir- 
cumference be large and the goverment merely central, as is 
the caſe with all regal governments, a very great power muſt 
exiſt in the centre, or the extremities muſt be in poſitive anar- 
chy. Well then, what dò we mean by deſpotiſm? and what 
do we mean by limited monarchy? and what do we mean by 
2 republic? By deſpotiſm we mean a government ſo energetic 
that it can ſtrike evens to death at any extent of the coun- | 
try, and produce obedience by terror. By a limited monar-- 1 
chy, we mean a country in which the governing or central. 1 

| 


we .” 


power is reſtrained—that is to ſay, it is not ſo ſtrong but what 4 
the other parts of the conſtitution, and particularly the great + 
body of the people, can put a peaceable, but yet ęficaciaus r- | 
ſtraint upon it. For the monarchy is not limited with reſpett to 
its operations upon the people, unleſs the people have a power of ' 
checking and reſtraining it to a certain degree. To talk of a 
limited power that cannot be controuled, would be the moſt 
abſurd nonſenſe imaginable. Well then, let us conſider in 
the next place what a republic is. I have already defined it 
to be a government in which the power is diffuſed and ex- 
tended through the whole body of the people. Every part 
of the ſtate has of courſe its due ſhare of governing power 
and principle eſſential to its own particular preſervation: in 
other words, though for the perfection of its organization and 
_ of its operations with reſpect to foreign powers, it has 


a viſible and acknowledged centre, the republican government 


is in fat omnipreſent throughout the whole extent of the 
empire. . L "=" 
Having thus defined the mode of operation in the three forms 
of government, a little conſideration would lead us to expect, 
and a little experience will convince us that the ene is 
well founded, that under every ſpecies of monarchic govern- 
ment, 
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ment, the extremities or diſtant provinces of the empire muſt 
always be under a more rigid controul than the centre. Thus 
accordingly. we find that a juſtice of the peace in a diſtant 
territory has more power to cruſh' any individual or ſet of in- 
dividuals, or to check the progreſs of inveſtigation, than 
the whole Privy Council with all its powers and authorities 
at its back ever can-exerciſe in the capital: accordingly you 
find that bolder enquiry and a more liberal communication 
of the heart exiſts always in the capital than it does in the 
provinces of every nation. This is the caſe however {mall 
the territory may be. This is the caſe even in the Brit: ſh 
empire, and accordingly we find that the judges of Scotland 
could dare to pronounce, and the ariſtocracy of Scotland to 

ive countenance and occaſion to the pronouncing ſentences 
o monſtrouſly illegal that the very hearts even of ariſtocrats 
in England revolted at them. js DV 

Why is this? Becauſe public opinion rallies round the 
centre of government, and wherever public opinion rallies 
round, there will be a certain degres of check and contraul 
upon the operations of government: for after all, it is im- 
poſſible to prevent enlightened intellect from having its 
effect, whatever may be the diſpoſition of particular perſons 
to deſtroy that intellect, or prevent its dictates from being 
known. | | | | „b. 

Another cireumſtance is that a monarchic government, 
whether limited or abſolute, acts in its proper per ſon only 
in the centre. It may have, and it bas its deputed authori- 
ties and delegated functionaries; but its proper force is ex- 
erted only in the capital and its environs. In proportion as 
government approaches to individuality, its native influence 
or authority muſt become confined to the ſphere and com- 
paſs of individual obſervance and exertion. 

Well, then, it muſt delegate its powers to others, to act 
in the extremities of the country. It mult have certain 
appendages, certain ſubordinate governors, who in the diſ- 
tant provinces of a large empire, muſt cauſe the law (or 
the will of the ſovereign, where that happens to be law —-and 

ecious law it generally is) to be carried into execution. 
Now either the functionaries in the provinces, muſt have a 
great degree of power, to execute the mandates of govern- 
ment, or they muſt have a ſmall degree of power, and de- 
pend for the execution of them upon other means. Now if 
the delegated. functionary has a ſmall degree of power, ae 

| evident 
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evident that the diſtant parts of the country will be falling 
into anarchy, becauſe in the diſtant provinces he cannot have 
that aſſiſtance from the immediate interference of the regular 
government which may be neceſſary in particular extremities 
to enforce order or adjuſt the fit expedients to the times. If 
on the other hand, his power is unlimited, which provincial 
— on ſeem to think they are, then there are two 
angers. Either he may make uſe of that power in ſuch a 
manner as to oppreſs and deſtroy the province over which he 
domineers, and then you' have a limited government in the 
centre only and a deſpotiſm in the extremities, or he may 
may make uſe of it in fo lenient and popular a way as to 
attach the province to himſelf; and then who ſhall: anſwer 
for his loyalty. | 
That great power muſt therefore be checked and controul- 
ed by one of theſe two means (I ſpeak of an individual, but 
remember it is equally applicable where the power is delegated 
to a body of individuals, and branched into a variety of 
hands) either the check muſt exiſt in the central govern- 
ment, or in the people. If in the people farewell to your 
limited monarchy, for you have eſtabliſhed ſeparate republics, 
and every province muſt become in effect a ſeparate and in- 
dependent ftate. If, on the contrary, it exiſts in your central 
government, then what muſt be the monſtrous tyranny of that 
government? What muſt be the ſyſtem of ſpies, aflaffins, 
and informers which muſt be employed in every part of that 
province to enable the central government to cruſh and de- 
{troy its agent ? and how unjuſtly muſt this tyranny be occa- 
honally exerciſed ? a 
The reſult I think of all theſe conſiderations is, that if you 
have a regal government, in proportion as that territory is 
large, the monarchy muſt become abſolute. For the extre- 
mities muſt be ſtrong, and to have the extremities ſtronger 
than the centre is preternatural. and muſt lead to diſſolution. 
The government muſt, therefore, be ſtrengthened beyond the 
poſſibility of controu}, where the territory is very large: for 
it muſt be either diſmembeted, or become an aboſolute and 
perfect deſpotilim. But a republican government, when 
fairly conſtituted, does not exiſt only in the centre. It exiſts 
in every part and portion of the empire: every province has 
its power of operating with reſpett to thoſe circumſtances 
which depend upon the immediate exiſting circnmſtances in 
its own boundary, Every province has the power of com- 
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municating its will to the centre. The governmet of a well 
regulated republic is in fact an organization of the whole 
maſs: it is not an oppreſſive weight laid, according to the 
anecdote of Alexander the Great, and the Indian philoſopher, 
upon one part only, and which muſt therefore be laid juſt in 
the centre, to extend an equal influence to all the extreme 
parts: the __ and the elaſticity are equal in all its parts. 
It is that fort of combination among the people, that ſort of 
intelligence, communication, and organiſed harmony among 
them, by which the whole will of the nation can be immedi- 
atel collected and communicated ; and therefore there wants 
neither the tyranny in the diſtant provinces which muſt de- 
preſs, nor the check and controul that would expoſe them to 
the probability of dividing. 

hus, then, is a republic the proper form of government 
for alarge territory like France. And when in {ay a terri- 
tory, a republican government is once formed upon right 
principles, it bids Kur for immortality, eſpecially now that 
by means of the liberty of the preſs, the whole muſt quickly 
become informed: for ignorance is the parent of a ſervile 
diſpoſition; and wherever intelligence is diſſeminated, the 
intrepid ſpirit, can never be trampled down; and though a 
Robeſpierre, or any other tyrant, may domineer for a time, in 
the ſtormy æra of revolution, his uſurpation muſt end in his 
own deſtruttion. 

Thus I conclude that the larger the territory the greater 
the neceſſity for a republican ſyſtem, on the principles of liberty 
and equality. The walls of the ocean ſhutting us out from 
that extenſive territory which France, ſeems deſtined to 
poſſeſs, if we have virtue, and a ſteady determination, 
while we revere the monarchy, and put up with the ariſto- 
cracy, not to forfeit our democratic rights—we may preſerve 
a limited monarchy. ' But in ſuch a country as France there 
are but two things to chooſe, either abſolute deſpotiſm, or 
abſolute republicaniſm. Therefore, abhorring deſpotiſm from 
my ſoul, I cannot but hope, that France will, by becoming 
a free and independent republic, break the fetters of pre- 


judice in which the underſtandings of mankind have ſo long 


been bound by the erroneous maxims of a too much reve- 
renced antiquity. 


* No. 44, will contain the Civic Oration in comme mora- 
tion of the acquittal of T, Hardy. 
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A Civic ORArrox in Commemoration of the AC+ 
QUITTAL of THOMAS HARDY. Delivered, 
on the ANNIVERSARY of that Event. November 5, 


1795+ 


C1T1ZENS, 


IN the calendar of this country, a period more eventful can- 
not be found than the preſent, from the commencement of the 
year to che cloſe. But of all the ſtriking and important events 
the commemorating of which throng at this ſeaſon, no one 
can, I believe, be ſingled out of greater importance to the 
liberties and happineſs of the nation, than that which we 
at this time aſſemble to celebrate. It may be ſuppoſed, indeed, 
that it is natural for me to make this declaration, becauſe it 
may be ſuppoſed that my own individual fate was in a conſi- 
derable degree implicated in that of the man of whoſe acquittal 
this is the firſt anniverſary. But, Citizens, it is not the fate 
of individuals alone, that I call upon you to regard. —lt was 
not the fate alone of the brave and virtuous citizen whoſe 
eſſigy you there ſee depictured, nor of the twelve or four- 
teen men involved in the ſame ridiculous charges of high trea- 
ſon, but the fate of the human race, that hung in the ſcale 
of juſtice, upon that great and memorable day, in which a 
jury of Britiſh freemen, boldly declared that the virtue of 
enlightened men can be ſuperior to the temptations of inte- 
reſt, the influence. of power, and the ſophiſtry of deſigning. 
and ambitious miniſters, and can, in bold defiance of every 


attempt of oppreſſion and uſurpation, adminiſter juſtice ac- 


cording to the dictates of conſcience. Human reaſon was 


itſelf under accuſation, and the freedom of human intelle&. 


was proclaimed by the acquittal of a man whoſe only crime 
in the eye of perſecuting grandeur was the virtue and firm- 
neſs with which he to ſtand forward as the champion 
of the happineſs and welfare of the human race. It is not 


then Thomas Hardy whoſe eſcape from perſecuuon you come 
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to celebrate—it is not Horne Toke, whoſe talents and learn- 
ing will be for ever admired, ſo long as mankind are capable 
of perceiving intellectual excellence—it is not the Political 
Ladies of Beaufort Buildings, whoſe exultation is called 
for upon this event; they are but atoms; and nations and ge- 
nerations are in reality concerned. 

We have the higheſt authority for pronouncing that the 
happineſs and welfare of the human race was implicated in 
this deciſion; for Sir Jobn Mitford himſelf, the ſolicitor- 
general for the crown, pronounced as much when he declared 
that our crime conſiſted in our & having carried our enthuſiaſm 
ſo far as to wiſh for the eſtabliſhment of univerſal peace 
and fraternity.” And is there then the man who does not 
wiſh that this univerſal] peace ſhould triumph through the 
world ? Is there a man who can deem it criminal to labour for 
this univerſal fraternity? Is there a man who could endea- 
vour to proſcribe this principle, and doom its apoſtles to ex- 
ecution and torture? Yes there were men—there were pow- 
erful combinations of men, whole principle is animofity, and 
whoſe harveſt war and deſolation ; who would have hanged, 
drawn, and quartered us to prevent this peace and frater- 
nity from being rendered amiable in the eyes of thoſe whoſe 
ignorance, prejudices, and animoſities ſupport their grandeur, 
And right ſay the crown lawyers, for fraternity is a French 
word, and all French words are treaſon. Ignorant ſophiſts ! 
as weak in your data, as flimſy in your concluſions ! The 
word is neither French nor Engliſh : its root is pure latin, 
and its meaning (widely different indeed from that old Norman 
French and Latin barbarous which throw a venerable obſcu- 
rity over the proceedings of the courts). is neither more nor 
leſs than brotherly love and affection to the whole human 
race. : 

Is there then, I fay, an individual who does not join in the 
triumph which we this day aſſemble to commemorate? Is 
there then an individual whoſe breaſt does not burn with an 
ardent deſire to be guilty of that high treaſon charged againſt 
us by his majeſty's ſolicitor-general? for if univerſal - peace 
and fraternity were eſtabliſhed through. the world, remember 
what mult be the conſequence ! No more ſhould ploughſhares 
be beaten into ſwords, but ſwords ſhould be beaten into 
ploughſhares : barren heaths would be turned into fertile paſ- 
tures—and ſavage wilderneſſes would be converted into gar- 
dens of felicity. = . roy 
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ls there an individual who can forget that when. univerſal 
peace and fraternity are eſtabliſhed, no more ſhall nation be 

lunged in war againſt nation, no more ſhal] terror and de- 
fuckin be the order of the day; but concord ſucceeding to 
devaſtation, the triumph of the arts, and every thing that 
can contribute to the life and happineſs of man would ſupplant 
thoſe ſanguinary triumphs earned in the field of laughter 
—and which, though they have been ſo often. celebrated by 
ringing of bells, firing of guns, and every exultation which 
fiends could diſplay at the miſery of the human race, are in 
reality productive . alike of laſting miſery to the victor and 
the vanquiſhed, We have been taught, indeed, much of na- 
tional pride and of national grandeur ; many fine ſwelling ſen- 
timents have been puffed about relative to what is called pa- 
triotiſm (namely attachment to the ſpot upon which we were 
born, and the deſire of deſtroying all who have been guilty 
of being born in any other nation !) but one grain ofgenuine 
fraternity is worth all the national vanity, grandeur, and pa- 
triotiſm that ever exiſted. Let me put the queſtion home 
In what does the Engliſhman differ from the Frenchman? It 
is true, Frenchmen have of late endeavoured to make them- 
ſelves more free than Engliſhmen : but it is ſtrange, indeed, 
if to endeavour to make themſelves free is a crime that de- 
ſerves extermination ; and if Britons who uſed to boaſt ſo much 
of their freedom ought to be the exterminators—Britons who 
themſelves have been obliged to make revolutions for the ſake 
of liberty, and who theretore ought to ſympathiſe with thoſe 
who labour under the ſame neceſſity. 

Yeſterday evening I met you in this place to commemo- 
rate an event which certainly juſtifies me in the laſt obſer- 
vation. For if we do not rejoice in the triumphs of liberty 
over tyranny—if we do not rejoice in the triumph of the na- 
tural RIGHTS of MAN over the abſurd aud ridiculous 
pretences of the divine RIGHT of Kings; upon what pre- 
tence can we poſſibly hold out that we are friends to the re- 
volution in 1688 ? or that we exult that the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, and not the Houſe of Stuart, is at this time upon the 
throne of Britain ? b 

If, however, we revere and eſteem the revolution in 1688, 
J think it is eaſy to ſhow you, that you have much more 
reaſon to triumph and rejoice in the acquittal of Thomas Hardy, 
by which in reality a moſt black and wicked conſpiracy, form- 
ed by bold, powerful, and deſigning men, for the purpoſe of 
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effecting a counter revolution, and deftroying all the princi- 
ples and advantages of the Revolution of 1688, and re- 
eſtabliſhing all the deſpotiſm of the Houſe of Stuart, under 
the corrupt and vicious reign of Pitt, Dundas, and their 
venal coadjutors, was effectually diſappointed, -I fay the 
reign of Pitt and Dundas: for they have afſumed to them- 
ſelves the power and pomp of royalty ; and their evident and 
avowed partizans have dared to apply to them the language 
that ought only to be applied to the chief magiſtrate of the 
country, ; 

I ſhall not repeat to-night (becauſe the ſubje& of to-mor- 
row night's lecture will bring it more immediately under con- 
ſide ration) the language in which Pitt aſſumes to himſelf, as 
his own, the ſentiments and expreſſions of the ſpeech deliver- 
ed from the throne, of which he made the chief magiſtrate 
the organ, but which he publicly avows as his ſpeech, and thus 
aſſumes the dignity of the regal character, making his royal 
maſter but his puppet : whereas all that he has any conti. 
tutional right to claim is the reſponſibility of thoſe wicked mea- 
ſures which may be adopted by that chief magiſtrate by the 
advice and influence of him and his wicked adminiſtration ; 
a claim of which I truſt we ſhall not be very much diſpoſed to 
deprive him of the benefit. Neither ſhall I particularly 
dwell upon the artful and ſelfiſh precautions by which he has 
dared to proclaim that the life of his ſovereign was leſs ma- 
terial than his own. But that his conduct did fo proclaim is 
evident; for the miniſterial papers in his pay, have declared 
that they had fore-knowledge of the tumult that was to hap- 

n on Thurſday laſt ; that oy had ſeen ſeditious papers 
handed about, and that they hid heard ſeditious expreſſions 
made uſe of to excite the populace to commit thoſe outrages. 
What then was the conduct of Pitt under the circumſtances 
of this fore-knowledge? He ſent the king before him, as 
though he had heen his running footman, to bear the fury 
of the populace; and an hour or two after the torrent of con- 
fuſion was over, he ſneaked privately to the Houſe in a hack- 
ney coach. Was not this ſomething like ſhewing that he 
was willing to ſacrifice the ſovereign io preſerve himſelf? 
Am 1 not then entitled to conclude, that the uſurping tyranny 
of Pitt and Dundas, and their coadjutors, was in reality to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the Revolution in 1688, if the 
conſpiracy to make peace and fraternity high treaſon had 
ſucceeded? Happily, however, this conſpiracy was diſap- 
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pointed : for the Revolution in 1688, though it did not ſe- 
cure to us all that happineſs which ought to be wiſhed from 
ſuch a great event, becauſe it left the doors open for corrup- 
tion and ſtate intrigue, ſaddled*us with an enormous debt, 
and plunged us into the damnable ſyſtem of continental po- 
litics, thus in reality making Great Britain a province to the 
1 ſtates of Germany, yet did that revolution produce us 
ome great and glorious advantages, by eſtabliſhing principles 
by which we are able to vindicate, upon indubitable grounds 
the doctrine of the Rights of Mam | 
But though the infamous dodrines of non-rgſiſtance and 
paſſive obedience were rejected: though a particular clauſe 
was made by which it was declared that it ſhould no longer 
be a part of the oath of allegiance, that it was © not lawful 
in any circumſtance whatever to bear arms againſt the king ;" 
yet we find that a ſyſtem of corruption was introduced, which 
ſtep after ſtep, endeavoured to undo all that our brave anceſ- 
tors had done for us; and even attempted to make it high 
treaſon for a man to repeat in a printed reſolution what 
it was that the revolution had declared: thus openly and 
vi et armis, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, was that conſtitution 


attacked, which the aſſailants pretend to ſupport. But 


before corruption proceeded to this open attack on the 
excellent principles upon which the conſtitution is founded, 
it had long been advancing by ly and inſiduous efforts to its 
object; firſt of all, it 5 feeble attacks under cover and 
di — by and by its enormity became ſo great that the 
enlightened part of the public could not but be in ſome 
degree awake to the danger. What was the conſequence? 
Parties were formed in the houſes of Lords and Commons, 
where pretended Patriots endeavoured to force themſelves 
into place and power, by bellowing for the rights of the peo- 
ple; and expoling the corruption that had thus taken root 
among us. But the faftions thus bawling for liberty, in 
time got ſeated in the place of power; and then they th. 
ſelves became as bad as their predeceſſors, and proved to be 
the enemies of freedom inſtead of being the advocates of the 
people. They in their turn rioted in the product of that tax- 
ation impoſed upon the hard-working part of the commu- 
nity; and fortified themſelves in that authority when in, 
which they reprobated while out of office. 

This ſcheme was for a long time purſued with conſiderable 
ſucceſs : one party after another ſucceeding z one party after 
another was thrown into contempt, and the courtiers of Nr 
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were the patriots of to day, that patriots of to day 
might become the courtiers of the morrow. At laſt popular 
fury began to run high; the pœnal retroſpect began to ſound 
equal alarm in the ears of all parties, and it became conve- 
mient that the party that was to come in, ſhould ſtipulate for 
an indemnity to thoſe that were to go out; and ſhould even 
ive penſions to thoſe who were diſmiſſed from the polluted 
tes of truſt and power. Thus the only advantage derived 
from theſe changes of adminiſtration may be ſummed in this, 
that two parties are to be {ypported out of the public purſe in- 
ſtead of one. 

There are men it is true, ſo deluded as to ſuppoſe that put- 
ting out the Pittites, and putting in the Foxites would do ſome 
goo I believe it would be th- greateſt calamity that could 

I upon us, becauſe it would turn for awhile the current of 
popular opinion, which if, unbiaſſed by party influence, or 
party attachments, it continues to flow, not towards individu- 
als, but to the rights of nature and principles of ſociety, mult 
end inthe attainment of liberty, and the 1 of corrup- 
tion and deſpotiſm. 

Nay to ſuch an height has this corruption grown, that 
when a minister takes his place, he is not ſatisfied with the pa- 
tronage he is to ſecure to his family and friends, but he capi- 
tulates for an immenſe penſion for life: as the preſent cor- 
rupt and vicious miniſter did when, at the footſtool of the 
throne, he ſold the ſwiniſh he d, whom his plans of parliamen- 
tiary reform had deluded. Thus then the immediate effefts 
of theſe contentions, were a change of hands and an increaſe 
of burdens. But there was a ſecondary effect, more advan- 
tageous to the cauſe of liberty, the ſtruggle of contending 
factions awakened the people themſelves to a ſenſe of their 
own rights. They began to enquire ; and found that all fac- 
tions were ſets of plunderers, who under the diſguiſe of pa- 
triotiſm, facrificed the people to their venality and ambition. 
When this conviction began to make its appearance among 
men of family and birth and education as they are called, the 
firſt expedient the factioniſts appealed to was bribery; and the 
men who made themſelves formidable, were purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of the public treaſure; that they might burden the public 
with ſtill greater incumbrances. But by and by the light of 
truth warmed the general boſom; and it was found that cor- 
ruption itſelf could not purchaſe the great maſs of the people. 
Out of this great maſs, aroſe pillars and ſupporters for the 
great cauſe of human happineſs. For the corinthian pillars of 
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poliſhed ſociety crumbling under the touch, the people were 
obliged to 1efort to their own rough quarry for materials for 
their building. | N br 
What then was next to be done? the great body of the 


people could not be purchaſed. There was but one way to 


ſtop the torrent of public opinion, and that was not by bribin 
thoſe whoſe ſituation placed them below a bribe, and whoſe 
numbers made it impoſſible for bribery to reach them. The 
ſword of legal as it is called, I ſhall call it illegal proſecution, 
was unſheathed, and terror eftabliſhed throughout the country. 
This, while the out-works of liberty were enly attempted, was 
found effectual enough. Juries were packed for verdiats of 
ſedition; and the lighteſt expreſſion of diſapprobation, nay even 
the moſt low and vulgar folt, was ſufficient to condemn a man 
to the diſmal dungeons of Newgate, to heavy fines, which he 
never could pay, and conſequently to perpetual impriſonment. 
But this not being eſſectual, another ſtep was taken. er 
Scetland, that ſeat—what ſhall I call it ? that ſeat of liberty? 
no, that ſeat of law? no, that ſeat of baſe venalty and cor- 
ruption ? no, for the people are pure, though the magiſtracy 
is corrupt; and it is only by a venal ſyſtem of coercion that the 
great, virtuous, and enlightened ſpirit of that nation is pre- 
vented from ſhowing itſelf, in a blaze of fuminous ſplendour 
at this day. It was found eaſy in that country to find venal 
judges, who making their own conſciences (if conſciences 
they could be called) their oracle of law, dared to ſend men 
to Botany Bay for ipeaking boldly and honeſtly the language 
of truth and independance; though neither Scoteb nor Engltſh 
lawyer has attempted to point out the ſtatute they have of- 
fended, or the conſtitutional maxim they have violated, Hav 
ing ſucceeded in frivolous charges of ſedition, and libel, havs 
ing from thence proceeded to ſend virtuous men into the moſt 
ſhameful baniſhment, they began to imagine that they could 
go a little further and glut their vengeance in the blood of 
their fellow Citizens; and they reſolved ſo to: for they found 
that neither the dungeons of Newgate, nor tranſportation to 
Botany Bay could damp the ſpirit of virtuous reformers; but 
that on the contrary men had the courage voluntarily io meet 
what is called a tryal, even when they knew that they were 
condemned beforehand, and that the inevitable . 
would be that ignominious tranſportation, that fel on- li 
niſhment, which other virtuous Citizens, like themſelves had 
already experienced. Another and more terrible effort was 
therefore io be made to cruſh; the ſpirit of liberty. 5 hey 
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knew by experience that they could get Engr juries to find 
verdiQs of ſedition and libe] upon the moſt trivo:ous charges, 
and Scotch judges who would dare in the open face of day, to 
pack and chooſe juries, and ſuffer the public proſecutor him- 
ſelf to be the nominator of thoſe juries: and thus they had been 
enabled to tranſport men to Botany Bay as they pleaſed. But 
they found that the brave and virtuous Citizen Gerald, after 
the ſentence paſſed againſt his colleagues Margaret and & ir- 
ving could deſpiſe their power, and go from this country to 
Scotland to ſtand tryal at the fanie bar, where theſe colleagues 
had been condemned; nay I ſaw myſelf a letter which that 
Citizen wrote to the virtuous ſecretary Dundas, in wtach he 
requeſted him to let him be the bearer of his ſentence, which 
he knew though to be pronounced from the ſcotch bench, was 
already fabricated in the Engliſh cabinet, and aflured him that, 
ſtrange as it might appear to him, who was a miniſter, he 
would fulfil his promiſe, and faithfully deliver it into the hands 
of the Lord Juſtice Clerk, who he knew would as faithfully 
pronounce whatever ſentence the honourable ſecretary ſhould 
ſend to him. Finding therefore that impriſorment ind trapſ- 
portation were not ſufficient to intim-idate and check the ex- 
ertions of men, attached to the ſacred cauſe of liberty, the 
miniſter determined to try one ſtep more, and to mark the 
foot tracks of his tyranny with britiſh blood. That this tra- 
gedy might be atted with al] due ſolemnity, nothing in point 
of preparation, overture, prelude, or embelliſhment was neg- 
lected. Public curioſity was awakened by a thouſand artifices ; 
the ſtrength of the regular company was increaſed by recruits 
bought over at an extravagant pri-.e, from the troop of rival 
exhibitors, and the ſtage was decked out at a moſt extrava- 
gant expence. In plainengliſh, the way to this daring attempt 
was paved out by the moſt extraordinary exertions. An eſ- 
ſential part of our conſtitution, the habeas corpus act was ſuſ- 
pended with a retroſpective claim, that it might effect thoſe 
perſons, who had been previoufly caught in that mouſe trap of 
the law ; twenty or thirty men were torn from their families, 
doomed unheard to ſolitary confinement, their houſes ravaged, 
by legalized. ruffians, their wives and children inſulted and 
beggared, and themſelves oppreſſed with every ſpecies of wan- 
ton inſult; and that the back ground or perſpective might 
not want its ſombre finiſhing, the miniſter dared to proclaim 
in the Houſe of Commons, that though theſe might appear 
ſtrong meaſures, that yet if theſe were not ſtrong enough to 
cruſh, that enquiry, which now that he was in place he = 
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led ſedition, but which, when he was out of place, he would 
have called the virtuous efforts of patriotiſm to reform an 
overgrown corruption, he would take ſtill ſtronger meaſures, , 
for that this deſire of vindicating the principles of fraternity 
and peace muſt, and ſhould, be ſuppreſſed and over-awed. . 
What? Something ſtronger than taking away the beſt ſecu- 
rity of the perſonal liberty of Britons ?—ſomething ſtronger, 
than impriſoning men by ex poft facto laws l —ſomething 
ſtronger than hanging men for ſpeaking in favour of reform? 
— W hat could be ſtronger ?—unleſs, indeed, he meant to hire 
a ſet of Croats, Heſſians, Coſſacs, Chouans and Barbarians, 
to cut the throat of every man who dared to breathe a wiſh, 
favourable to the liberty and happineſs of the human race? 
Did he mean that we ſhould be ſabred in our beds? —did he 
mean that our houſes ſhould be ſet on fire, and our children, 
conſumed in the flame ?—or that he would hunt down the 
Jacobins, as he chuſes to call us, with a proclamation ſimi. 
lar to that of Lord Balcarras reſpecting the maroon negroes 
of Jamaica, offering a reward of 20/. to every perſon who 
brings in a man, or the head of a man—10!/. tor whoever 
brings a woman: and he who ſhould bring in a ſucking infant 
from the breaſt, alive or dead, ſhould have 107. more 11 
Did he mean to publiſh # proclamation that Jacobins and Ma- 
roons might be hunted down together, or any Poop elle who 
did not agree with him in the complexion of thei: face, or the 
depravity of their principles? Whatever he meant, for the 
preſent, however, he was fruſtrated. He ſeized upon men, 
as the victims of his fury, with whom principle was every 
thing, and life nothing; and Enghſh juries reſpected their 
oath, and would not deſtroy them. © 

Yes, Citizens, ſuch was the uniform principle theſe men 
evinced : and the evidence of this converted perſecution and 
impriſonment into a ſource of proud ſatisfaction. Aſter I 
had been four months locked up in my room, without ſeeing 
any ſort of human ſociety but my keepers, except, twice in a 
week, that my wife and my fifter, and ſometimes my aged 
mother, now no more | were permitted to converſe with me 
for two ſhort hours, in the preſence and hearing of two jealous 
witneſſes, we at laſt were indulged with the benevolent per- 
miſſion to walk, properly guarded, round the walls of the 
Tower: and there, though we were prohibited from con- 
verſing, we had the pleaſure of ſeeing our fellow-priſoners : 
and fo inſpiring a fight never bleſſed my eyes before. Oh 
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how I laughed at all the impotent malice of tyranny when I 
thus beheld the legible proofs of the unconquerable energies 
of human virtue; when I beheld in the countenances of 
Hardy, of Tooke, of Martin, of every one of my fellow-pri- 
ſoners, even of the poor, unleitered, ſtrong headed, honeſt. 
clown Lovat, (now doomed by diſtreſs to fly from a ſinking 
country) the unutterable triumphs of conſcious integrity and 
virtue—when 1 read in every eye, in every geſture, that 
though they might die for their principles, they were warmed 
by principles that can never die, how did I deſpiſe the weak- 
neſs and blind malice of thoſe who thought to extinguiſh by 
terror the ſacred love of liberty and juſtice, Yes, Citizens, 
I declare to you that I read in the countenances of thoſe men 
a virtue ſo fublime as ſtripped the ſcaffold of its terrors, and 
decorated the tyrant Death, in my imagination, with the ſym- 
bols of glory and exultation: and though I wiſh not to be a 
victim (I would rather be the vittim, however, of that cauſe 
than the betrayer of it) though I am neither ambitious of the 
crown of martyrdom, nor tired with life—for I profeſs my- 
ſelf to be a fortunate being in many of the circumſtances 
which give to lite its higheſt reliſh—bleſſed with a partner 
whoſe milder qualities ſoothe the hours of eaſe and leiſure, 
and whoſe virtues animated my foul In the hours of perſecu- 
tion, and with ſmiling babes, likely, I hope, to perpetuate 
that zeal and love of liberty to which I am devoted, ſo that 
as far as relates to its ſocial and perſonal enjoyments, I have 
reaſon to be fo far ſatisfied with the world as it is, that I could 
wiſh to live in it to all eternity! yet when I think of the vir- 
tue and dignity of thoſe men whoſe lives were implicated in this 
unfounded charge, and when I think of the ineſtimable value of 
the principle for which we are contending, to the univerſe, and 
to all poſterity, death loſes its terrors, and I could ſing the ſong 
of liberty as I went to the place of execution, and ſmile at 
their gibbets, their axes, and their tortures. 

Yes, Cuizens, all demand my approbation; all claim the 
affettion and zealous attachment of my heart; from theslite- 
rary veteran, now enjoying his garcen and his books in the 
neighbourhood of Wimbledon, to the poor and ſimple hair- 
dreſſer, who cultivates, at this time, the foil of America, and 
exulting in the virtuous conviction that he is now better em- 
ployed in wort ig How the neceſſaries that may ſuſtain the life 
of a free people, than when decorating the heads of the lux- 


urious and profligate, with that which onght to feed the hun- 
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gry mouths of the poor. This ſeaſon of perſecution, inſtead 
of producing depreſſion, gave ſtrength and vigor to every 
mind.—The youth, Richter, became exalted to the philoſophy 
of manhood ; and I ſaw, with exultation, mixed with the 
evidences of his tender veats, the firmneſs and ſagaoity of age, 
the triumphant enthuſiaſm of the patriot, and that mag 
nimity which would have become a Roman in the utmo 
purity and energy of the republic, and at that time of: life 
when the heroic viriues are expected to be matured. Of the 
philoſophic firmneſs, or the playful vivacity of the mind of 
Tooke no one will he ſurpriſed to hear; but a delightful con- 
verſation, ſtolen while our guards were dronebed in ſlumber, I 
ſhall to the laſt moment of my life remember: a per- 
haps will hear ſo ne account oflit ich pleaſute. Our cham- 
bers, though not in the ſame houſe, were near to each other; 
and our windows were ſ\> ſituated as to afford us the ſatisfaction 
of a mutual view. From the bars and grates of theſe win- 
dows, at the ſtill hour of midnight, the moon ſcattering her 
teeble light over the ſtill ſurface of the river, and among tlie 
interſefting- maſts of the veſſels,” and affording us a feeble 
light, ſuited to the ſolemnity of the ſcene, we had been mu- 
tually attracted to enjoy the contemplation'of that fmall por- 
tion of nature which it was {till permitted us to behold. 
Finding ourſelves in this ſituation, we began to unbolom out- 
ſelves with the freedom of men who, ha ing nothing to con- 
ceal, had nothing to fear from what might be overheard. We 
ſaw, indeed, that the blood-hounds of power thirſted for our 
blood, and it was impoſhbie to know what arts they were 
practiſing to ſecure the banquet : but/exultigg in the ſacrifice 
we were probably to make, we rejoiced in the conduct we 
bad already ates; we compared our fentiments on that 
which was probably to come; paid the diſcriminating tribute 
of approbation to the memory of thoſe murdered patriots who 
had been the pre -occupants of our dungeons, and comparin 
the fate of Sydney and of Eſſex (not that we gave credit to 
the reputed manner of his deatb) rejected with reciprocal 
indignation, the cowardly ſubterfuge of ſuicide ; the vene- 
rable patriot cloſing the converſation with theſe emphatic 
words will either live to be uſeful, or die u/efuliy. | 
Bat particularly, Citizens, I had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the whole conduct and deportmenit of that virtuous, 
that fimple, that uneducated man, the anniverſary of whoſe 
triumph we celebrate this day, and whoſe forticude, whoſe 
Hha - generous 
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generous love of liberty, whoſe enthuſiaſtic feeling of the 
purity of his conduct and the juſtice of his cauſe, lifted his 
untutored mind far above every thing that is called philoſophy 
and all that education can impart. Between-owr chambers 
there were, it is true, two doors, and two jealous guards to 
prevent us-from that free communication which might have 
enlivened the hours of confinement, and made our dungeons 
agreeable. But there were moments when it was impoſſible 
every door ſhould be cloſed and when we might at leaſt behold 
the countenances of each other: and never ſaw I upon that 
countenance the leaſt reſemblance of fear; never ſaw I upon 
that countenance an expreſſion which bore the leaſt evidence 
of a wiſh to ſubmit to baſe and ſervile conceſſions, to ſave a 
life which thoſe conceſhons would have made worthleſs to 
ſociety, and therefore burdenſome to itſelf. So far was he 
from a diſpoſition towards this—ſo far was ſelf from prevail- 
ing over principle, that he exulted in his trial throughout, 
and on the very laſt night we ſpent in the tower, I heard him 
ſay, in a gay and cheerful manner, to his ſolicitor as he was 
departing, Well, Citizen, if they do hang me, all I can 
© ſay upon the ſubject is, that I hope it will do a monſtrous 
« deal of good to the caule for which I ſuffer.” That ſame dig- 
nity of ſoul attended him to the murky cells and dungeons of 
Newgate: and I have heard thoſe perſons who were confined 


in the ſame part of the priſon with himſelf, for there were vir- 


tuous Citizens in every part and felon's yard of Newgate— 
a recepticle firſt prepared that virtuous men might — the 
vicious men within its walls; but now vicious men put 
virtuous men into the dungeons which they themſelves have 
a better tule to occupy. I remember to have heard ſome of 
thoſe virtuous priſoners confined in the ſame part of the 
priſon where he reſided, obſerve, again and again, that eve 
morning as he went, with dignified firmneſs, to his trial, with 
dignified aſpect he ſaid to them as he paſſed . Farewel, Citi- 
« zens ! death or liberty!“ 

Catch the ſound ye winds !—bear it to every corner of 
the world !-—Let the motto be imprinted deep in the heart 


of man!—Let Britons ſhout and the world echo, Death or 


liberty! Death or liberty ! Death or liberty ! 
Upon the laſt night that this untutored hero remained 


within the walls of that loathſome priſon, I had the-oppertu- 


nity of obſerving his manly and unſhaken conduct. I was 
fitting up, compoſing and correcting the defence, which I 
have 
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havefinee publiſhed, and which at that time Thad ſome de- 
ſign of delivering upon my trial; when I heard the craſh of 
bolts and bars, the rattling of chains and keys, and the 
creaking of docrs turning heavily upon their hinges in the 
yard adjoining. I was at no loſs for the meaning of all 
this: I knew the ſignal of the approach of Hardy, whom his 
uſual attendants were bringing back under the window of 
my miſerable dungeon, You may be aflured that an awful 
emotion, an anxiety half ſelfiſh, half benevolent, was awak- 
ened in my mind. There is no diſgrace in feeling folemn 
impreſſions upon ſolemn occaſions. They who cannot do fo, 
may ſometimes diſplay the frivolous levity of the jeſter,” and 
ſometimes the heavy inſenſibility of idiotiſm, but will never 
have that firm determination which is requiſite to prevent 
them from diſgracing important ſituations, or to aſſiſt them in 
producing thoſe impreſſions Which may be eminently ſervice- 
able to the public cauſe, br: ene 
My miſerable dungeon had no window for the admiffien 

ef air: I was obliged therefore to remove a pane of glaſs 
to which I might occaſionally creep, to inhale, like ſome 
noxious reptile from its hole, a little portion of the vile va- 
pour which by circulating between the four-ſtoried walls of 
a little ſquare yard before my dungeon, had 'got rid of part 
of its memphetic qualities. To this hole therefore I crawled 
up tg witneſs his unexpected return. I ſaw him ſurrounded 
by his keepers: and never in my life did l behold a counte- 
nance more divine—yfor what can equal the ſublimity—what 
can command ſo much veneration as the expreſſions of a vir- 
tuous ſoul, ſtruggling with the fury of ' powerful perſecution 
prepared for the worſt, yet urged by the conſciouſneſs of a 
noble integrity to look forward with hope towards the beſt p I 
beheld this humble, ſimple ſhocmaker—this poor, honeſt la- 
bourer—for whom nature had done linle—education' ſtill 
leſs, and fortune and connection nothing—but for whom 
principle—glorious and magnificent principle, had done every 
thing—whom integrity had rendered formidable and vir- 
tue had expoſed to perſecution faw him returning from 
the fatigues of the eighth day of a harraſſing and tedious 
trial, the thrce laſt of which had been conſumed in hoſtile 
harrangue and miſguiding ſophiſtries, to which no one was 
to be permitted to 1eply—I ſaw him returning from all this 
once more to his miſerable dungeon, with all that firmneſs 
and complacency—all that proud exultation of foul which 
| would 
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would have been looked for in the hero returning from ſome 
well-carned triumph. And when I aſked him if it was not 
yet over? „ No,” ſays he, with the moſt undiſturbed. coun- 
tenance in the world, & we are to have another day. Good 
night, once more;” ſaid he, © good night.” There was a 
ſignificant exultation in the ſmile with which he accompanied 
this ſalutation/and if he had preached to me with the tongues 
of angels, exhorting me rather to die than ſhrink beneath the 
fury of my perſecutors, or betray the virtuous principles 1 
had adopted, he could not have uſed more eloquence to rouſe 
to ren-fold energy the reſolution I had taken, TT 
Such were the meu upon whom the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion choſe to make their experiment of hn by terror 
and oppreſſive fury, the caule of liberty. Fools! fools !— 
Tyrannous corruption may ſometimes deſtroy ſuch men; but 
the very attempt is marked with the blind and deſperate fury 
of him who ſhook the firm pillars of the temple at Gaza, 
but buried himſelf beneath the ruins. This general wreck 
was, however averted :: virtue triumphed ; and tyranny was 
diſappointed, 0 | 

It was found upon experiment, that though the outworks 
of liberty had not been guarded with that degree of caution 
they deſerved, the citadel was ſecure, and the garrifon were 
firm and determined. | 

A fair and honeſt jury—not fair and honeſt becauſg the 
proſecutors had taken no pains in the ſelection—not fair and 
honeſt becauſe all the magiſtrates Who had any concern in 
impannelling them were impartial men, ſree from all bias or 
influence, and of too nice a conſcience to ſuffer their jury 
books to be hauled over, ſcrutinized and croſs- queſtioned, ex 


parte—not fair and honeſt becauſe there were no perſons 


dependent on the executive and adminiſtrative power upon 
the pannel—not becauſe all the king's and queen's tradeſmen 
were excluded, nor becauſe there could not have been found 
in the country a great municipal officer who would have 
dared to ſay, „I will take care there ſhall be ſuch a jury as 
« will anſwer the purpoſe of government; and that no man 
« holding ſuch and ſuch opinions, ſhall be upon it.“ But 
fair, becauſe the truth is that the ſecurity of a country de- 
pends not upon its laws, not upon the particular ng 
who adminiſter thoſe laws, but upon the enlightened ſpirit of 
the people: upon that degree of information which may be 
dileminated among them; and which may make them ſcorn 
to 
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to do an unworthy action, when the life of a fellow being 
and the welfare of ſociety hang upon the balance of their de- 
termination. | A 
A fair, honeſt, and independent jury acquitted Thomas 
Hardy; and it is to commemorate the acquittal of Thomas 
Hardy that we at this time aſſemble. It is to commemorate 
that verdict which pronounced at once a dreadfuÞ® decifion 
againſt the authors and fabricators of charges of accumu- 
lative and conſtructive treaſon : ——A verdict, alſo, which 
under the circumſtances in which it was pronounced may 
well make us proud of our trial by jury, and jealous to pre- 
ſerve the utmoſt purity of that inſtitution ; ſince ſo long as 
its purity is preſerved, the people have an organ powerful 
enough to reverſe the haſty decrees of a corrupt legiſlature ; 
and when that legiſlature, upon mere ex parte evidence, and 
the authority of garbled reports, ſhall venture to pronounce that 
a treaſonable and dereſlable conſpiracy exiſts (where treay 
ſon in fact was never dreamt of) can ſtand boldly up to put 
their negative upon the aſſertion, and proclaim to the world, 
« Legi/lators of Britain, ye have ſaid that which is nat! 
* You ſay there is conſpiracy; but conſpiracy is no where 
« to be found, unleſs in the cabals and intrigues of thoſe by 
« whom this conſpiracy has been charged.“ | 
But, Citizens, it is not enough that we have thus ſaved 
onr liberties: we muſt learn how we are to uſe our adva 
tages ſo as to ſecure the permanent poſſe ſſion of them. How 
is this to be done? By dropping the ſubjett juſt where it is? 
No, no, Citizens: I tell you no: for though the juries have 
brought in verditts of acquittal in favour of the men accuſed, 
the judges have pronounced upon the queſtions of law; and 
theſe deciſions can yet be quoted * upon future proſecutions 
to ſupport the infamous dottrine of conltruttive treaſon. 
Nor is this all, Citizens: we have heard reports of late 
about another ſuipenſion of the Habeas Corpus att. Citi- 
zens, the Habeas Corpus att is ne longer in exijtence! ſuſpend- 
ed it has been in a molt legal ſenſe: that is to ſay, it has ex- 
perienced that fort of mortal ſuſpenſion which it was intended 
we *ſhould have experienced—it has been hung up—it is 
executed—it is deſtroyed-it is now no more than a cada» 
verous carcale ! You are deceived, cheated, and deluded, if 


One of the moſt extraordinary of them all has ſince been 
quoted and affirmed upon the trial of Stone, | . 


you 
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you ſuppoſe it has, at this inſtant, any part or portion of that 
energy and vital principle by means of which it once protected 
the perſonal liberty of Britons. LOT: 

You may think this a ſtrange aſſertion: but what was 
the object of the Habeas Corpus att: think, alſo, what is our 
preſent ſituation ; and you will then ſee that the aſſertion is 
true. Ihe object of the Habeas Corpus act was to ſecure thoſe 
of the people who were active and zealous in the defence of 
liberty, and were conſequently obnoxious to miniſterial ha- 
tred, from being rendered the victims of power, of tyranni- 
cal jealouſy and ſuſpicion; to prevent them from being im- 
priſoned without having committed any of thoſe offences for 
which the law would juſtify impriſonment ; and to prevent 
them from being ape under any pretence, for more 
than a limited time, without being brought to trial. The 
ſecurity then was this, that a man ſhould know beforehand 
what he might do and what he might not; and upon what 
riſk, If I do ſuch and ſuch an act, or bring myſelf under 
a reaſunable ſuſpicion, ſo as to be charged upon oath by two 
creditable witneſſes for that is the law—1 ſhall be impriſon- 
ed for ſuch and ſuch a time; and then I ſhall be brought to 
trial. But if I do not do ſuch an act, nor am not legally 
charged with ſuch an ati, I cannot be impriſoned ; and if I 
am charged faiſely, I muſt be tried in a ſhort time, and upon 
proof of my innocence, be liberated again. 

But what is the advantage of this att if it can be ſuſpend- 
ed at pleaſure by a confiding majority who can * blow hot 
and cold with the miniſter, and change every hue, faſhion 
« and garb as often as he varies,” whenever the occations 
ariſe which make its protection eſſential to the people? and 
if it can be ſuſpended, not only with reſpect to its future ope- 
rations, but with reſpect to the operation it ſhould have had 
upon things paſl ? 

Suppoſe the miniſter ſhould chooſe to take you all into cuſ- 
tody as yu go out of this room, and ſay that perſons have 
been found in a room liſtening to public lectures, and there- 
fore the conſtitution muſt be undermined, in order to pre- 
ſerve it: 1t is neceſſary for us to prevent the people from 
getting together in this manner, and hearing their rights, and 
finding out the cauſes of their grievances. But as we have 
nothing to charge againſt theſe men that the law of England 
calls criminal, 1t we bring them to trial, perhaps they will 
be acquitted, and then they will do us more miſchief than 

ever. 
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ever. We muſt, therefore, ſuſpend the Habeas kn! gr act 
again, and then we can puniſh them with a long impriſonment 
for being ſo innocent that we dare not bring them to trial, 
and we will inſert a retroſpettive clauſe that all perfons 
taken when we had no right to take them, ſhall be detamed 
now th:t we have made ourſelves a right, —And fo good- night, 
Habeas Corpus att. (GO - Hs” ZION 19 

How, then, is this to be remedied? Citizens, by parlia- 
mentary reform—for if you ſhould ever be honeſtly 2nd fairly 
repreſented in the Commons Houſe of Parliament—'if'you 
ſhould ever have a real Houſe of Commons, in which 
every man ſhould have equal weight in the ol itical ſcale, and 
by the quick tranſitions of repreſentation every man ſhould 
know that the legiflitor of this year myſt be the ſubject of 
next, and that therefore the oppreſſion he puts upon another 
he mult endure himſelf, then, I think, we ſhould hear no more 
ot the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, or any other act 
meant for che ſecurity of the people's liberties; In ſhorty it is 
nonſenſe to talk of a conſtitution meant to ſecure the liberties 
of the people; and at the ſame time talk of a ſmall number of 
beings who can ſuſpend that conſtitution at pleaſure. You 


may ſuſpend a functionary from his office, when ſuſpected ot 


corruption or perverſion in the execution of that office; you 
may ſuſpend magiſtrates—you may ſuſpend agents—you ma 
ſuſpend a delegate—you may ſuſpend a criminal —either a 
great criminal or a ſmall one ut by what right, by what 
title can the delegates of the people ſuſpend the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of the people? The principal may ſuſ- 
pend his employer; but it is a ſtrange perverſion,” indeed, if 
the employer can ſuſpend his principal. Vet is not this the cafe 
when a miniſter ſuſpends the Habeas Corpus act? Does he not 
ſufpend the rights and privileges of thoſe who are the authors 
of his power and autkority ? How, then, Citizens, ſha'l we 
obtain this parliamentary reform—this reſtoration of the 
rights of the people fo neceſſary for our preſervation? * 
TI have ſtood up in this place, week after week, month 
after month, till health and ſtrength have ſunk under the 
weight of my exertion, to intreat you to make uſe of no ef- 
forts but thoſe of reaſon—to perſuade you by the manly ener- 
gies of mind alone, to perſevere in that cauſe of liberty, which 
by mental exertion I believe you would be able to promote, 
But what is the ſituation in which you are at this moment 
plunged? Or rather what is the precipice upon the verge of 
whhich you ſtand? A notice has been given in the Houſe 
of Lords that a bill is to be brought in 1 
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of his majeſty's government. Why, Citizens, as good and 
oyal ſubjects we can have no objection whatever to the better 
ſecurity of his majeſty's government : and if his majeſty 
would liſten to me, I think I could tell him the way in which 
he could better ſecure his goverment, and that without load- 
ing the ſtatute books with new laws, or ſwelling the catalogue 
of threats and penalties, I would tell him to difmiſs all 

rofligate and uſurping miniſters, who prevent him from 
— the voice and ſentiments of the people: I would tell 
him to reform abuſes that exiſt in every branch and depart- 
ment of the ſtate ; but principally to lay the axe at the root 


of 'the evil, and reform the corruptions in the Commons 


Houſe of Parliament: and when a proſtituted and venal 
crew dared to tell him, “ Sire, if you reform your parlia- 
& ment you are undone; if you ſuffer annual election and 
“ univerſal ſuffrage, the voice of the people would be 
ic heard within the walls of St. Stephen's, the throne would 
c be ruined, and a republic eſtabliſhed by its fall,” I would 
entreat him to make this reply—“ Sycophants begone! 
« How dare you to pour the poiſon of ſuch counſel into my 


* royal ear: If I have deſerved the love and affection of my 


« people, then my throne will be built in their hearts, and 
« will ſtand the firmer, the more thoſe hearts have the power 
* and liberty to expreſs their feelings. The voice of my 


c people would be heard in bleſſings for it would be their 


© jntereſt to bleſs and love me; and the more audible their 
« ſhouts the greater my triumph and felicity, If, on the 
4 other hand, I have deviated from the path of political pro- 
« priety—if my conduct has not been ſuch as is conſiſtent 
« with the welfare and happineſs of my ſubjects, your's is 
« the crime, and your deſire to ſuppreſs the voice of the 
& ple is proof ſufficient that you know it to be ſo. Therefore it 
cc is high time that I ſhould give thoſe ſubjetts a fair,peaceable 
« and manly 11 of telling me my faults, or rathex 
« yours, that I may repair thoſe errors and, if neceſſary, con- 
E ſign you to the fate you deſerve. If it is in reality true, 
«. which you ſeem baſely and traiterouſly to inſinuate, that 1 
« am not poſſeſſed of qualifications for the ſituation I fill, 
that I have not thoſe virtues which would make a crown 
« and ſceptre beneficial to a people, I ought to remember that 
« ] am but one of ten millions; and that ten millions are 
« more than one, and dearer in the ſcale of juſtice and huma- 
c nity, aud that I. ought not to ſet up my individual power in 
« oppoſition to the welfare and happineſs of mankind- 5 
is 
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This is a reply which if once made to a corrupt miniſter; 
and fairly publiſhed,. and ſtuck about the ſtreets with half the 
cal with which ſome proclamations have been diſtributed; I 
will be bold to ſay, would give greater ſecurity to his Majeſ- 
ty's government, then any act of parliament which Lord 
Grenville has wit enough to make. 

But we are told this bill is to prevent all political diſcuſſion. 
— Prevent all political diſcuſhon ? Why, citizens, by what 
ftrange proviſions can this poſſibly be done? Prevent all poli- 
tical diſcuſſion ! Why, citizens, ſuppoſe they were to paſs ſuch 
a bill, and I were afterwards to advertize that I would eat hot 
haſty pudding upon Blackheath; and ſuppoſe 1530 or 150, 00 
people were to aſſemble to ſee me eat haſty pudding, how 
could the government prevent them from talking politics 
while I was eating? But it may be ſaid, that the miniſter is in 
no danger of this ſubterfuge, having taken ſpecial care that 
ere long we ſhall have no pudding to eat. However I will 
venture to ſay this, that political diſcuſſion cannot be prevented. 
They may ſhut up this lecture room it they chooſe. I do not 
think however they will. I am very much inclined to think 
that they have ſpecial hopes that I ſhall rant and roar myſelf to 
death here; and that therefore it is beſt to keep it o 
But ſuppoſe they ſhut up this lecture room, ſuppoſe wy ut 
debating ſocieties, are not the coffee houſes open? Cannot 
men talk politics there ? Cannot you write? Cannot you pub- 
liſh? Yes, in spite of their inquiſitions we can. I am told 
that at this time (I know nothing however about it) the 
Rights of man are in as briſk circulation as ever. I have not 
ſeen them you may be ſure. I would not look at ſuch a book 
for all the world; but I have heard that more compleat editions 
than ever were publiſhed in ſmall before are to be had at very 
humble prices. It is true they never fell in my way: but 
when a man ſhuts up himſelf like the grand turk in his ſerag- 
lio, and never fees anything but what his eunuchs and mini- 
ſters ſhew him (and in my ſeraglio of books, I have neither any 
miniſters or eunuchs at all) it is no ſtrange thing if he knows 
not half of what is going forward. The plain fact is, the ſup- 
preſſion of knowledge is impoſſible. | 

But Citizens ſuppoſe they ſhould be able to prevent politi- 
cal diſcuſſion, what ought you to do then? Suppoſe they ſhould 
take your reaſon from you, or at leaſt the power of exerciſing 
it. Pu the preſs were ſilenced, and the voice were gone. 
I am nat capable of telling you what you ought to doz my tunc- 
tion is only to reaſon: and when I can reaſon no more, farewel, 
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< Othello's occupation 1s _ But I can tell you what I 
am afraid the great body of the people will do. When there is 
no longer any political diſcuſſion to amuſe their attention, 
whea they are no longer permitted to open their ears to the 
voice of reaſon, they will do what our anceſtors have frequent- 
ly done in ancient times: they will turn their ſury and re- 
venge upon thoſe who have been the inſtruments and authors 
of their oppreſſion: and though Pitt may again have the trea- 


| Jonable audacity to turn his ſovereign out, in the hour of hub- 


bub and fury, that he may ſhelter his own head, yet perhaps 
if he ſhould provoke popular indignation too far, and plunge 
the country too deep in diſtreſs and famine, he may find that 
there is not a den dark 1 a fortreſs ſtrong enough, nor 
a receſs ſecret enough to hide the oppreſſor from an infuriated 
people. But far, far from this country may ſuch ſcenes of 
tumult be averted, So long as I am permitted to reaſon, I will 
endeavour to avert it. But I can ſteer you no longer than 
while they leave me the uſe of the rudder, 

So long as this place can be open, open it ſhall be for man- 
ly diſcuſſion: and I will be as bold in that inveſtigation as my 
intellects will enable me to be, I will ſhrink from no principle; 


for I have no principle that I need ſhrink from, I will adviſe 


you to do nothing but reaſon. But when they preſent me 


from reaſoning any longer, when they make it impoſſible for 


me to give this advice, I muſt leave you to the dominion of 
your own feelings; and wherever thoſe feelings may lead 
you to, I am not anſwerable for the conſequences, The 
crime will be upon their heads. "They are warned of their con- 
fequence. In the mean while Citizens, be aſſured that the 
ſpirit which has ſhewn itſelf 1n this country is not eaſily to be 
ſuppreſſed. Though Hardy ſtands forward in the memorable 
events of this ſeaſon as the moſt conſpicuous inſtance of patri- 
otic fotitude and virtue, let it not be ſuppoſed that all the pa- 


triotiſm and fortitude of this country, were ſhut up within the 


walls of the Tower in 1794. If we had all periſhed by the 
circumventing arts of our perſecutors, thouſands would have 


-been found to have trod in the ſame paths of virtue and reſo- 
lution; for the manly firmneſs of the individuals, that ſpirit of 
boldneſs, which I truſt, on the ſcaffold, as in dungeons and 


at the bar, would never have forſaken them, would have con- 
verted their ſacrifice to a triunph, and our aſhes would have 
been more tormidable than our living exertions: and d-ath or 
liberty! death or liberty, would have ſpeedily become the max- 


im and the ſong of every true born Briton, 
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A Civic Oration in Commemoration of the AC- 
QUITTAL of JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
Delivered on Saturday, November 21, 1795. 


CITIZENS, ® 
()NCE more we meet, after a day of triumph to the public 
cauſe: for every day, ſince the preſent bills have been in agi- 
tation, has (in the mind of the — been a day of tri- 
umph, indeed: What hour has paſt, I might almoſt ſay hat 
moment, ſince theſe bills were firſt announced, in which the 
execration of the public has not been clearly expreſſed againſt 
them, and in. which the honeſt determination of Britons, to 
preſerve Britiſh liberty, has not been audibly heard? ' Miniſters 
have had the audacity to pretend that their meaſures were 
pular ; and that the people wiſhed ſuch bills as theſe ſhould be 
adopted by the parliament: and that they have been requeſted, 
from various quarters to introduce meaſures of this deſcrip- 
tion, Citizens, 25 millions of the public money are annually 
expended to little purpoſe, if thoſe who have the expenditure, 
cannot purchaſe a few paliry petitions, to requeſt. them to 
adopt any. arbitracy meaſures whatever, which they may be 
diſpoſed to carry into execution; but they muſt indeed be loſt- 
to common ſenſe, loſt to principle, who can miſtake ſuch 
ſupplications to enſlave a nation, for the voice of the 
nation. But it is not only upon ſuch negative evidence that 
the friends of liberty reſt on the preſent occaſion. ' What po- 
ulous meeting, what large ly has been collected, which 
— not, in a clear and decided way, expreſſed its deteſtation 
againſt thoſe meaſures for the preſervation, as it is affirmed, 
but in reality for the deſtruction of this Country; and for the 
total annihilation of principles, which if deſtroyed, leave the 
houſe of Brunſwick to ſeek for pretences upon which the re- 
volution in 1688 was effected, through which they are ſeated 
on the Britiſh throne. . | 230 row? 
The meetings at Copenhagen-bouſe I do not wonder Miniſters 
ſhould treat with ſcorn and contempt. Theyhave been long in 


the habit of deſpiſing that claſs of men by whoſe uſeful labours 
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they are ſupported, and who ſometimes are aſſerted to be the 
only members of the London Correſponding Society. But, Citi- 
zens, the meeting of the inhabitants of Weſtminſter it ſeems 
was alſo a meeting of the London Correſponding Society; or a 
Copenhagen-houſe mob, becauſe perſons who are houſe keepers 
and elettors in Weſtminſter choſe. to attend that meeting, 
who had not been aſhamed to meet their worthy fellow Citi- 
Zens at the meeting before deſcribed. 

But was the common hall of London a correſponding mob, 
as they chooſe to call us? Was the meeting at Chicheſter, where 
in that ſmall city between 5 and Go perſons have ſet their 
ſignatures to one of the moſt manly petitions that was ever 
laid before Parliament Was this a Copenhagen-houſe mob 
alſo? Was the meeting at Briſtol, fo unanimous and deciſive, a 
Copenhagen-houſe mob? Were the freeholders of Middleſex 
who have this day aſſembled and given their almoſt unani- 
mous reprobation of theſe meaſures, alſo a Copenhagen-houſe 
mob? Were they the hired retainers alſo, of the committee of 
the London Correſponding Society, and the Political Lectur- 
er of — ' 

Where is it that they have not been completely beaten ? 
Even at their ſmuggled pariſh meetings, where they fent the 
pariſh officers round to particular ws. 54 to pick out a few. 
men and call them pariſhioners, they have in more inſtances 
than one been completely foiled: even their picked men abhor- 
ring ſuch arbitrary meaſures. But when they have dared to 
meet the public, what then has heen the ſenſe of their meet- 
ings when called together? See in this day's paper the reſult 
of the meeting, called by a miniſterial tool and hireling in 
the pariſh of Sz Martin's, where a government contractor was 
obliged to ſet his name to reſolutions, reprobating the mea- 
ſures of government. In Surry, the ſtandard of liberty has 
been equally triumphant; and in every meeting at all popu- 
lous, we find that the people are unanimouſly againſt the mea- 
ſures, Even the leglings of government themſelves, with 
indignant contempt, have ſpurned the meſſengers of the trea- 
fury from them, when they dared to ſuppoſe that any thing 
that bore the ſhape of man, would proſtitute itſelf ſo much as. 
to ſupport meaſures, ſubverſive of every principle of good go- 
vernment, and hoſtile to thoſe foundations upon which the 
throne of the houſe of Brunſwick has been eſtabliſhed. 

I am not a freeholder of Middleſex nor of any other place. 
If Mr.. Pitt can carry his . meaſures, we fhall none of us 
freeholders,. even of our o thoughts. That great ns. 
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the right of perſonal liberty will be taken from us, and we 
Mall be reduced to the miſerable alternative of either rearing a 
brood of ſlaves in a country once free, or ſeeking for freedom 
in another land. The latter I ſhall not appeal to Laſlure you. 
When theſe bills firſt came forward, I ſaid, if I perceived no 
ſpirit in Britons, if they were tame and lifeleſs, I would not 
be the fellow ſubject of a herd of flaves; but would ſeek my 
freedom in trans- atlantic regions. Britons have fhewn that 
ſpirit, and while ſpirit remains in Britain, never ſhall this 
voice ceaſe to be ſonorous in the cauſe of liberty, never ſhall 
theſe limbs be carried to a diſtant country, to leave thoſe who 
wiſh to oppreſs mankind, in poſſeſſion of that territory which 
they would ruin and deſtroy. But though I did not attend the 
meeting, I'ſpent a part of the day in Hackney that I might 
learn, immediately on the ſpot, the reſult of this day's delibera- 
tions, The reſult has been, that not more than 9 hands 
were held up in favour of the meaſures; while all the reſt 
were held up with zeal, with ardour and acclamation in re- 
probation of thoſe meaſures; and, in ſupport of thoſe patriots 
who boldly dare to reſiſt the torrent of oppreſſion, even when 
it ſeems ſetting in with its greateſt force and violence, 
| There are men, who when they cannot do all the miſchief 
that they with to do, are deſirous of compromiſing and doing 
as much as the people will be tame enough to ſuffer. There 
is alſo a ſet of men, who when they find miſchief is attempted 
in a bold and open way, are content to furrender half their 
Tights, and to ſet themſelves down with the negative ſatisfac- 
tion (or as Mr. }W/izdbam, perhaps, would call it the negative 
fucceſs) of ſuffering the enemy to advance only half as far as he 
intended. Half way men of 2 my 2 have been 
found u the preſent occaſion. That molt upright magi- 
ſtrate Mr. Mainwaring, who ſcorns to ſtuff Foods and ca- 
lumnies into his charges to grand Juries againſt men, who may 
afterwards be proved to be of characters at leaſt as fair as 
his own; that upright magiſtrate finding the current of opinion 
univerſally in oppoſition to the bills, thought proper to pro- 
poſe modifications. The meeting however would hear of no 
compromiſes, and Mr. Mainwaring was obliged to pled 
himſelf, that though he had voted with the miniſter on 
firſt and ſecond reading, he would give his negative on the 
third. Even the biſcuit contractor in the City, came to the 
fame reſolution, I underſtand, yeſterday. He 383 his 
dluſhes by rubbing his face _ with a little of his own flour, 
3 and 
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and told his conſtituents that as he now perceived the ſenſe of 
the City to be decidedly againſt theſe meaſures, he, for the 

future ſhould vote againſt them. _ 167 
Mark the argument to be derived from popular meetings. 
The public voice frequently renders the public arm, unneceſ- 
ſary: the beſt way to preſerve the peace and tranquillity of ſo- 
ciety, and prevent the | poſſibility, by removing the neceſſity of 
tumult and rebellion, is to place no barriers in the way of ex- 
preſſing the popular ſentiment. After ſo many fignal and deci- 
ive defeats, on the part of the miniſter, I cannot help enter- 
taining ſome hope, that theſe bills will be rejected in the houſe 
of Commons, and I entertain a ſtill ſtronger hope that if they 
are not, the bills and houſe 'of Commons and the miniſter, 
will all be rejected together by that king, who will not forget, 
though his miniſters wiſh him to forget, that to the principles 
of the revolution he owes his crown ; and that therefore it is 
neither wiſe, virtuous, nor prudent to violate the principles of 
that revolution. But we muſt not be too ſanguine in our expeQa- 
tions, we muſt not, on the one hand, be ſure that miniſters ever 
will find an inclination of reſpecting the known ſentiments of 
the people; neither muſt we, on the other hand, think that 
all is loſt even if the bills ſhould paſs. There is a wide dif- 
ference between bills being nominally adopted, and bills re- 
ally having that ſupport and countenance which will enable 
them to operate, as I ſhall ſhew you bye and bye- There is 
a wide difference between the obſtinacy of a miniſter, and the 
power of a miniſter; and his very obſlinacy may weaken his 
power, and betray him to his ruin: and that meaſure by 
which he meant to ſacrifice the liberties of Britain, may litt 
up thoſe liberties once more, and produce the renovation of that 
conſtitutional freedom, which it was his intention to annihi- 
late. At the ſame time let us not forget that there have been 
other meaſures threatened by ſome of the ſupporters of admi- 
niſtration. If the preſent bills paſs into laws, the miniſter . 
may find it neceſſary to aboliſh trial by jury: and as Mr. 
Lufhington has uttered ſome ſentiments in the houſe of Com- 
mons that look very much like threatening the abolition, or at 
leaſt the invaſion of that inſtitution, and as we allemble together to 
commemorate one of thoſe triumphs of freedom, which through 
the medium of a Britiſh jury was obtained, permit me to re- 
mind you what you would loſe by ſuffering this palladium to be 
invaded, by calling to your recollection ſome of thoſe hiſtori- 
cal circumſtances, which attach to this glorious and ſacred 
inſtitution, There are men who pretend to venerate things 
; In 
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roportion to their antiquity, for ä 
Un one of thoſe, and if — — were but 6 hours old, 
ſhould venerate the wiſdom of the inſtitution, juſt as much as 
if it were 6;0co years old. This inſtitution has however in 
its favour not only the reaſon but the prejudices of mankind. 
It is one of the moſt venerable inſtitutions in this Iſland. The 
records of hiſtory hardly take us back to a time when this 
trial by jury was not enjoyed by Bricons. Our anceſtors 
brought the inſtitution with them from Germany. In the 
time of "— it was held in ſuch-high veneration, that judges 
who dared to pronuunce ſentence without the verdict of twelve 
men, were hanged by that patriotic monarch, as a warning to 
future tyrants, in whatever ſituation of life, not to dare to vi- 
olate an inſtitution eſſential to the very exiſtence of freedom. 
This trial by jury has ſtood the ſhooł of ſueceſſive revolu- 
tions. After the Norman conqueſt it ſeems to have ole 
for ſome time in obſcurity: but it ſoon revived again. Roen 
the Plantagenets and the tyrants of the houſe of Tudor reſpectad 
this inſtitution; and the beneficial effects of it are frequentiy 
to be found recorded in the ſtate trials. Thete have been, it 
is true, ſome attempts, on difterent ' occaſions, to ſubvert the 
utility of this inſtitution, even by thoſe who had not the cou. 
rage openly to attack it. We find in a variety of devices hit 
upon, by tyrants of different ages, and various deſeriptions. 
to take from the people the benefit of this inſtitution. -Artifices 
have been deviſed in order to pick out ſuch quries, as were 
molt likely to be obſequious to the commands of a court. 
| Bribery and corruption have been appealed to, and in the vile 
reign of Charles the ad. (which Lord Grenville calls a reign 
of good times) in that vile, that odious, that deteſtable reign, 
Jucges dared to remonſtrate and threaten jurors Who did not 
ring in verdicts according to their good will and pleaſure. 
J grant, that excepting the ſingle inſtance of Mr. Retwes, 
whom, by and by, I ſhall have an opportunity of encounteri 
at the general meeting of this att and whom I ſhall char 
to his face with ſome offences he does not think to hear of 
publickly, excepting Mr. Reeves remonſtrating with the 
jury when he wanted to indict this houſe as a diſorderly 
houſe, we have had no man daringly 'wicked enough in our 
times to ſcruple about taking the verdict of a jury, when that 
verdict was expreſſed in clear, definite and indiſputable words. 
However Citizens, though remonſtrances may not brave 
been made uſe of, there have been men, in particular ſitua- 
tions, who have undoubtedly made uſe of very curious artifices 
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to practice upon juries ; there have been a variety of ways de · 
viſed by which the purity of this inſtitution has been attacked : 
fuch for example as inſtead of taking the juries fairly by ro- 
tation, or promiſcuouſly, the clerk of the crown has been per- 
mitted to pick them man by man, from one page and from 
another of the jury book, and to impannel ſpecial juries juſt 
according to the maner that his good diſcretion pointed out; 
exerciſing that diſcretion, no doubt, with the pureft zeal for 
juſtice, and being particularly anxious to put no man upon ſuch 
jury. whoſe political opinions were hoſtile to the feelings of 
the man who was to be tried. | 

In defhance however of all theſe artifices, trial by jury has 
repeatedly preſerved the liberties of the country. It has pre- 
ſerved theſe liberties, not only againſt uſurping miniſters, and 
uſurping tyrants of the houſe of Stuart; but alſo againſt 
uſurpers who having dethroned thoſe tyrants, attempted: to 
eſtabliſh a new tyranny under the title of a protectorate. 
In the time of Cremwell, we have an inſtance of a virtuous 
and gallant patriot, Col. Jebn Lilburne, who was four times 
tried for high treaſon, and died a natural death at laſt, We 
find in that inſtance, that juries could be found under all forms, 
and the prevalence of all factions, to reſiſt tyrannical encroach- 
ments; and who diſdained alike to be the inſtruments ot the 
cruel malice of a Stuart, or the uſurping tyranny of an Oliver 
Cromwell. Cromwell accordingly had the boldneſs, when he 
found he could not get juries, to pronounce juſt ſuch verdicis 
as he thought fit, to aboliſh trial by jury, as to offences againſt the 
ſtate; and to eſtabliſh a High Court of Juſtice, as it was called, 
in which the judges pronounced ſentence without any inter- 
ference of a jury; and thus eftabliſhed a tyranny, which 
though it was endured alittle while, could not have been put 
up with, becauſe after all, I believe, in every age the princi- 
ples of liberty will be found ſo deeply emplanted in the Britiſh 
heart, that, whatever ſhape or form tyranny may aſſume, 
that ſpirit will reſiſt the oppreſſion, emancipate the people, 
and preſerve the nation. 

Remember then Citizens, what where the circumſtances 
that led Oliver Cromwell to attempt the abolition of trial by 
jury. Compare thoſe circumſtances with the preſent times, and 
then lay your own hands upon your hearts, and aſk yourſelves 
this queſtion, is it likely or is it not, that the feelings of Mr. 
Luſbington were in perfect uniſon and harmony with the feel- 
ings of the miniſter, when he talked about introducing a bill 
into parliament, that ſhould invade the ſacred inſtitution of trial 
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by jury; and thus weaken, ſtill further, the ſecurity which 
Britons yet have for the enjoyment of their privileges and for 
their lives. Citizens be not led to ſuppoſe. the parallel will 
not hold becauſe Oliuer called himſelf protector, and Pitt only 
calls himſelf firſt miniſter of the crown; names are nothing, 
and a man may hold 2 . ee inſignificant office in the 
ſtate, and in point of r er, aflumption, prerogative, 
and 2 be d abſolute and — ſove- 
reign, or at leaſt attempt to be ſo. I will give you an hiſto- 
rical inftance of this, Citizens. The race from which Marle- 
magne deſcended in France were originally poſſeſſed of ao high- 
er power and authority than that of Major of Paris. The Mecre- 
vingian race ſwayed an empty ſceptre. They were carried ini 
their ſtate waggon on certain days, to the of the king; 
dom, where they opened or cloſed thoſe ſtates, or gave 2 or 3 
times a year perhaps, their nominal aflent to acts that had 
paſſed. But the mayors of Paris, the real ſovereigus, held the 
regal authority; and having handed down that — from 
father to fon, through 2 or 3 generations, one of may- 
ors, afterwards king Pepin, at laſt actually depoſed the reign- 
ing family; aſſumed the authority to himſelf; and conligned 
the family he pretended to be the miniſter of, to the common 
fate of devoled Monarchs. You willſee then, Citizens, that as 
a mayor of Paris could graſp to himſelf, by uſurpation, the 
ſovereignty of a great nation, ſo, alſo, a miniſter of ſlate, in 
other countries, may perhaps keep his ſovereign in chains and 
in bondage, and rule in his — poſſeſs the whole power 
himſelf; and therefore, like an Oliver Cromwell, though more 
completely under a maſk, may have the ſame intereſt, 
the ſame ambition to ſupport by aboliſhing all the privi- 
leges of the nation which that Cromwell poſſibly could 
pofſeſs. I think I ſhall ſubmit fome reaſons to you, te make 
you believe that ſimilar views, under different ap 

are entertained by the one man, as were before entertained by 
the other. 

What then was it that occaſioned Oliver Cromwell to at- 
tempt the abolition of trial by jury? Simply this circumſtance; 
that when he accuſed individuals of pretended treaſons, juries 
were found to have good ſenſe enough to diſcern the difference 
between pretended treaſons, and real ones; and though the 
facts charged againſt the individuals were proved upon their 
trials, brought in verdicts of not 1 0 z and thereby pro- 
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kad dared to drag innocent, nay virtuous individuals to the bar 
of criminal jultice, and attempt to immolate them on the altar 
of their uſurpation and ambition. Well, then have not Pitt, 
and the creatures of Piti attempted to take away the lives of 
men upon factitious charges of pretended treaſon ? Have they 
not lifted up their voice in a bold and open manner to ſay that 
fuch men have been guilty of fuch and ſuch treaſons, when 
there was no treaſon ? Have they not proclaimed, through 
every corner of the country, that a deteſtable and treaſonable 
conſpiracy did exiſt ? and have not three ſucceſſive juries, to 
the confuſion, and eternal diſgrace of theſe talſe accuſers, 

ounced the accufation a falſehood, a forgery, and decla- 
red that no treaſon did exiſt; and that the men that were 
brought before them were no traitors? 

On this very day we meet to commemorate the anniverſary 
of the acquittal of one of the greateſt men that Europe has 

uced in the preſent century: whom, upon a factitious 
charge of this deſcription, the miniſter of this country at- 
to deſtroy. He charged him with treaſon. What was 
the treaſon he had been guilty of? The treaſon was this, that 
he had remaind firm and unſhaken to thoſe principles of re- 
form which were neceſſary for the ſalvation of the country; and 
which the miniſter profiled, till he found an intereſt in apoſ- 
racy ; and found it better to enjoy the profits of corruption, 
than to reform the corruption from which that profit was de- 
rived. 

One act of of treaſon and only one was Jahn Horne Tuale 
ever guilty of; and that was, treaſon againit his own good 
underftanding in giving credit to the hypocritical profeſhons 
of the moſt profligate, moſt faithle ſs, and moſt prevaricating 
miniſter that ever yet was permitted to diſgrace a country by 
the infamous projects, ſanguinary ſentiments, and prodigal 
waſte of the public treafure, to the introduction of beggary, 
famine and univerſal diſgrace, Oace and only once, as 
as I can perceive, was the man I am ſpeaking of, guilty of 
inconſiſtency in his political conduſt, and that was when he 
believed that a man could graſp the miniſterial power of this 
country, under ſuch a ſyſtem of corruption as the preſent, 
without the power and influence of that fituation corrupting 
bim, if in reality he had been honeſt before. Thus was he 
induced to abandon that conſtitutional precaution, which is 
fo conſpicuous a part of his character. I believe if he had 
not cor.fided ſo implicitly in this miniſter, that miniſter 
would never have bad the opportunity he has ſince — 
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of deſtroying the rights and privileges of the nation, inſtead 
of renovating and reſtoring them. When this young cocka- 
trice came into power, this patriot conſented, and perſuaded 
others to conſent to the d.ſperſion of the quintuple alliance, 
and popular aſſociations of that time, and truſt every thing 
into the hands of one who profeſſed to be honeſt, and who it 
was ſuppoſed was yet too young to have drank of the poiſon- 
eus draughts of cortuption, and deceit. He was diſpoſed, 
however, as bad men frequently are, to be a puniſher of that 
error by which, himſelf had been benefited; and therefore 
when he found that this man was not diſpoſed to become as 
corrupt as himſelf—when he found that he dared to tell ſtrong 
truths in the open face of day—that he dared to the very face 
of the Houſe of Commons, proclaim the corruptions of that 
houſe, and to compel them to enter upon their own journals 
this ſtrong and decided fact, that *ſeats in that houſe are 
bought and ſold with as little decency as landings for cattle 
in a fair,” when he found he would thus perſevere in tellin 
truths diſgraceful to the houſe they were applied to, and Nie 
graceful to the people who ſuffered ſuch things to be true, the 
miniſter found that with ſuch men there could be but one 
effectual argument (the argument of the halter) by which he 
could be able to anſwer that logic which muſt make its way 
to general conviction, and produce ultimately that reformation 
ſo devoutly to be wiſhed. _ | 
Well then, Citizens, ſhortly after the failure of his ficſt 
ſanguinary attempt, comes a bill into the Houſe of Lords, 
and then into the Houſe of Commons, to alter the law of 
treaſon. Now pleaſe to remember that Oliver Cromwell alſo. al- 
tercd the law of treaſon, but when juries came to try men of 
known virtue, and John Lilburne, in particular, they rejected the 
new fangled law of treaſon ; though there was an expreſs act of 
Parliament: Making thereby this ſtrong and manly appeal 
to the common ſenſe of the country, & the men who have made 
this law were never empower to alter the conſtitution, and 
therefore they cannot alter it; and as they have no power or 
legal authority to alter the conſti:ution, conſtitutions being 
ſuperior to the men who act under thoſe conſtitutions, we 
ſhall abide by the old law; and we ſay—words are no treaſon 
at all: and therefore though your .lawyers and your laws 
pronounce, guilty, we, who are tied by the conſlitution and 
our own conſciences, pronounce, not guilty ; acquit the men, 
and thus ſhew to the nation that juries are its hope, its truſt, 


and its falvation.” Now perhaps the miniſter may not be 
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quite ſo ignorant as people, from ſome of his meaſures, would 
ſuppoſe him. Perhaps he may have read the hiſtory of 
England at college, when he could find a little interval be- 
tween one bottle of port and another: and certain facts may 
have made ſome impreſſion upon his memory, 

May it not be probable then, that a ſomething like this 
Cromwellian invention, hinted at by Mr. Luſhington, may be a 
part of this regular and digeſted ſeries of bills, which ſome- 
how or other it has ſlipped out, have been long prepared to 
ſecure this bleſfed conſtitution—every part of which may be 
deſtroyed for the fake of its own falvation. Citizens, reflect 


upon the ſituation in which you will be placed, if this trial 


by jury ever ſhould be violated and taken from you—remem- 
ber, Citizens, that not a man who now hears me, not an indi- 
vidual in the country can then, for one moment, conſider his 
life as ſecure. A whiſper, a ſuſpicion, may ſeparate his head 
from his ſhoulders; and even the moſt caſual diſlike of a tyran- 
nical miniſter, nay, even the thirſting of a hungry ſet of 
courtiers and dependents, for the property of which the indi- 
vidual may ftand poſſeſſed, may doom him to cruel execu- 
tion, and bring beggary and deſtruction on his family, 
Twelve men were included, about twelve months ago, in one 
indictment, with one liſt of witneſſes, with one liſt of jurors; 
all theſe men had been kept for ſeven months in claſe con- 
finement, calumniated, reviled, with every ſpecies of ma- 
lignity, and without any poſſible means of replication or de- 
fence. Mark the language of the reports of the Secret Com- 
mittees ; reports ſluffed with falſehods, and in which no one 
fact is impartially and fairly ſtated. In which ſophiſtry and 
gloſſing attempts at Burkiſh eloquence diſguiſe and disfigure 
even the few truths brought forward. rk the language 
made uſe of by the hireling ſcribblers of the treaſury. Read 
their pamphlets—their newſpapers—attend to the long and 
laboured orations of five, of ſeven, of nine hours, which were 
made by the counſel for the crown. Remember the gloomy 
malignity which breathes in every paſſage of them; hear 
Serjeant Adair, after the character that had been given by 
political friends, was more than ſubſtantiated by other perſons, 
who had no political attachment whatever—hear him diſco- 
louring the facts and evidence that had been given, and ſay- 
ing, What is character? would not Calaline have ſaid thus 
« for Cethegus in the Roman ſenate, or Cethegus for Cataline? 
— Theſe were the words of a man who yet dares to behold the 
face of thoſe beings who knew that nothing but mY deli. 

| he: þ erate 
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berate wickedneſs, and the profligate deſign to pervert evi- 
dence, inſtead of repreſenting it, could have dictated, under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſuch a ſentiment. 

But, Citizens, there may be particular reaſons, perhaps, 
why the pleader might be ſo bitter againſt that individual. 
I will tell you a ſtory—At a 2 election in Weſtminſter, 
upon the huſtings at Covent Garden, a man came up to vote 
for the party to which a certain Serjeant was then attached. 
He was ho Ve and the ſuſpicion aroſe that he was a 
Catholic. That individual challenged him upon the ſubject. 
The Serjeant wanted him to take the oath.—“ Friend, are 
you not a Catholic?“ -“ By Jeſus. now and what is it to you 
what I am ?”—* Take the oath, friend, take the oath,” ſays 
this excellent Serjeant, learned in the laws.—*< Friend, will 
you ſay upon your oath you are not a Catholic?“ reſumed 
the queriſt— Take the oath, friend, take the oath,” re- 
plied the Serjeant.—“ I am aſtoniſhed, Serjeant, that you 
ſhould endeavour to make this poor wretch perjure himſelf : 
you who have fat upon the bench as a judge and ought to 
know the importance of an oath.” The poor wretch con- 
feſſed he was a Catholic, refuſed to take the oath, and went 
AWAY. 

ut whatever the motives, mark the conduct of the whole 
of the perſons concerned in theſe proſecutions; and then put 
this queſtion home If an Engliſh jury had not flood between 
the priſoners and the proſecutors, how many of that twelve 
would at this time have been able to addreſs a public audi- 
ence? Put alſo another queſtion—If they had gone to the 
ſcaffold, how many hundreds might have followed in the 
dreadful liſts of proſcription to which their condemnation 
muſt inevitably have led? If they were guilty many thou- 
ſands would have been implicated in the ſame guilt? The 
example of France, and the blood-thirſty reign of Robeſpierre 
will convince all mankind, that when once you begin to ſhed 
innocent blood, or to ſhed blood for difference of political 
opinions or prejudices, there is no knowing to what exceſſes 
it may lead. Man is no longer maſter of himſelf—having 
once plunged into the ſea of blood; he muſt wade to the op- 
polite bank, or fink if he attempts to turn round. 

It is by juries fairly and impartially choſen, it is by wiſe 
regulations to preſerve that impartially, that the liberties and 
lives of Engliſhmen can alone be well ſecured; and I ſhall 
join ſentiment with a ROE biſhop of this realm, that if 
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trial by jury were the only benefit that France had gained by 
its Nee that advantage alone would be worth all the 


blood that has been ſhed in the ſtruggle, and all the calami- 


ties with which that ſtruggle has been attended. 

But, Citizens, let us reflect whether there are not other 
ways beſides abſolutely aboliſhing trial by jury, by which this 
country may be deprived of its efficacy. Even if the 
preſent bills had been paſſed without any manly or general 
oppoſition, perhaps the miniſter of this country is not yet 
bold enough to have brought in à bill for the total abalition of 
trial by jury; nay, if I recolle& aright—for it is very difh- 
cult to recollett what men have ſaid upon ſubjetts ſo extremely 
new and unexpected, Mr, Luſhington does not threaten a 
bill for the abolition, but only for invading or reſtricting trial 
by jury. 

r am ſorry to ſay, Citizens, that within the laſt 3o years, 
too many bills of this deſcription have already paſſed. You 
are not aware, Citizens—unhappily you are not aware of 
the ſtrides which corruption and encroachment are filently 
making. You take it into your heads that it is not worth 
while to trouble yourſelves about laws made to involve the 
fate of obſcure 10 diſſolute individuals; not recollecting that 
the policy of all bad governments is to ſingle out the firſt 
victims of their uſurpation in ſuch a way that the people 
ſhould think theſe victims not worth caring about; and then 
they quote the precedents thus eſtabliſned to deſtroy the beſt 
a moſt virtuous men in the nation. Thus, for example, 
conſtitutionally ſpeaking, tranſportation is a puniſhment un- 
known to this country: I ſay conſtitutionaily ſpeaking, be- 
cauſe there may exiſt particular laws that are violations of the 
conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with its ſpirit and original 
maxims. According to theſe original max ims, tranſportation 
was unknown to the law of England. How was it firſt in- 
troduced? As an indulgence in the firſt inſtance. Certain 


offences deemed capital felonies were declared to be within 


the line of mercy, if perſons guilty of thoſe offences would 
be tranſported to the colonies, Thus tranſportation was 
ſubſtituted for hanging. Anon. upon the ſhoulders of that 
precedent you have acts for making offences not before 
puniſhed fo ſeverely, ſubject to the puniſhment of tranſporta- 
tion. What was the conſequence ? The people thought it 
not worth while to interfere in circumſtances of this kind, — 
The principles of the conſtitution, it 1s true, were * 

ut 
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but who were the men to ſuffer by it? Common plunderers 
and pickpockets. But there ſhould be no diſtinctions of 
perſons when principles are concerned; it is as fatal to the 
welfare and happineſs of a nation, if the principle, of liberty 
is violated, to deltroy a pickpocket, as if it were violated to 


* the moſt honourable individual in the nation; for the 


precedent being once eſtabliſhed, your principle is gone: 
thence forward you have a government of expediency inſtead 


of a government of principles; and a government of expe. 


diency will always find it neceſſary to adopt whatever mea- 
ſures are calculated to ſupport the power of thoſe-individuals 
in whom that government 1s veſted. | | 
Having once eſtabliſhed the precedent of tranſportation, 
by inflicting it as a puniſhment upon pickpockets and rob. 
bers, preſently we hear of a Court of Juſticiary where grave 
and learned judges confound the words baniſhment and tranſ- 
portation together, and where, if the offence had been in 
reality what it was called, they have only a right to baniſh 
the man who committed it, from the land of Scotland, they 
pronounce ſentence of tranſportation. Men of the ficit 
characters and talents in the nation are ſent fettered, amon 
the very refuſe of ſociety, to the diſtant and inhoſpitable te- 


gions of Botany Bay, to ſpend their days in uſeleſs ſolitude, or | 


wretched bondage. | 
Trial by jury has already too frequently been violated in 

a ſimilar manner. I am not at this time prepared to enume- 
rate all the acts made within theſe laſt 30 years, by which par- 
ticular offences have been taken out of the hands of jurors, and 
the deciſion veſted in the hands of juſtices of the peace, I may 
inſtance one, however, very recent: I mean the partial re- 
guiſition bill paſſed by Mr. Pitt: a requiſition bill more tyran- 
nical I was going to ſay, but it has been ſanctioned by the 
three branches of the legiſlature, and therefore I muſt reve- 
rence it—but if it were not ſo ſanctioned, I would ſay that 
it is more tyrannical than the requiſitions of Robe/prerre : 
becauſe his operated impartially upon rich and poor, while 
this operates upon particular bodies of indiv:duals; and 
thus deſtroys the great principle of eguality, without which 
no law can command the veneration of manktad. In this 
inſtance two juſtices of the peace, and I believe, under ſome 
circumſtances, one has a power to inflict fine and impriſon- 
ment; and in ſhort, to decide ultimately, without appeal 
to juries, upon the lives of thoſe human beings whom 72 
magiſ- 
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magiſtrate may think fit to ſay have no viſible occupations or 
means of livelihood. 

How is a magiſtrate to know that any individual has not 
an honeſt way of hvelihood? A man may have an honeſt 
way of livelihood, who cope not to be called upon to prove 
it. You ought not to aſſociate with a man without know- 
ing the affirmative; but ſurely you ought not to puniſh a 
man merely becauſe you do not know the manner in which 
he lives. Is a juſtice, by himſelf, to ſay, © I fee no viſible 
means of livelihood you have, I therefore condemn you to 
the hold of a tranſport; and by and bye you ſhall be ſhot in 
defence of this juſt and neceſſary war.” May he not ſay 
this of any one of you, or any body elſe he pleaſes? And 
what redreſs have you? I look in the aft and find none: 
Nay, Citizens, churchwardens, overſeers, and pariſh officers, 
by the arbitrary deciſion of a magiſtrate are to be fined and 
condemned to amonth's impriſonment, without bail or main- 
prize—ſent into a vile dungeon, to the deſtruction of their 
character, the ruin of their trade, and the anxiety of their 
families and connections, all without jury. | 

The inſtances alſo are many, I am told, upon good autho- 
rity ; not leſs than five or fix and twenty acts of parliament 
made during the laſt go years, by which the deciſion upon 
particular charges is veſted in two juſtices of the peace, and 
in ſome inſtances in one ; which formerly were decided upon 
by a jury of the county. It is true that theſe are circum- 
ſlances which to men in general do not ſeem to be worth 
attention, circumſtances that affect diſorderly perſons Va- 
grants, and offences which it is ſuppoſed none but perſons in 
an abject ſituation in ſociety will even be accuſed withall; but 
it cannot be repeated too often if you eſtabliſh a bad prece- 
dent, by theſe inſtances you give a mortal ſtab to your liber- 
ty; becauſe when once encroachment has begun there is no 
knowing where it will end. The firſt ſtep towards tyranny 
is always inſignificant and ſeems not worth attention; the next 
is a little bolder, but it appears no longer bold after we have 
been reconciled to the firſt: and ſo on. The ſecond ſtep you 
think not worth reſiſting, becauſe you yielded to the firſt ; the 
third not worth reſiſting becauſe you yielded to the ſecond ; 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, till the whole object of oppreſſion is 
at laſt obtained, ſteals onward, in the ſame way, and then 
you wonder how you have loſt your liberties ; and how your 
oppreſſors became ſo bold! Thus, if you dip your Pry in 
ome 
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ſome thin tranſparent colour, and then draw it over the white 
| ſurface it hardly appears to have tinged the paper; the ſecond 
time in reality makes no more difference than the firſt ; nor 
the third than the ſecond; and yet imperceptibly the paper is 
changing its. colour, till, perhaps, from the pureſt white it 
becomes the moſt deadly black. So the purity. of all laws 
may be taken away, firſt by oue imperceptible, and then by 
another imperceptible ſhade, till tyranny darkens into its 
moſt infernal hues. | | 
Abide then by principle, and fay principle muſt never be 
treſpaſſed upon ; for if we ſuffer you to take the firſt ſtep, it 
is impoſſible for us to conjefture where. that ſtep may lead. 
Let it be taken for granted then, that Mr. Luſbington does 
not mean to bring in a bill to aboliſh, but to correct and 
amend (that is to ſay, to undeftnine and impair) that inſti- 
tution. 
It may be practicable, perhaps, in the introduction of ſuch 
a bill, to make a very plauſible preamble, and aſſign a ſpe- 
cial reaſon, in which, under particular circumſtances, trial 
by jury may be repreſented as having been found injurious. 
to public happineſs and welfare (per inuendo—profit and ſe- 
curity of the miniſter !) though, take this with you, ſome of 
the acts before allyded to have not even a pretence in the 
preamble ; but ſtate, * whereas it is found more convenient 
„ to place a further power in the hands of his majeſty's 
<& juſtices of the peace,” &c. But what would the reſtric- 
tions in this caſe relate to? To political offences undoubtedly. 
They, perhaps, would not fairly ſtate to you that“ whereas 
c it is found impoſſible by any artifices, tricks, or ma- 
« nauvres, to get juries to pronounce verdicts of high trea- 
« ſon at the nod and beck of the miniſter in caſes of no 
« treaſon, therefore it is found neceſſary,” &c. They would 
find ſome other pretence, undoubtedly, to ſhow you wiy 
it was proper that the judges alone ſhould determine when 
laws are violated, and what the degree of puniſhment ſhould 
be: but if ſuch attempts are made, farewel to every thing. 
valuable in trial by jury. I would not, in any one cale, have 
the ſacred inſtitution of trial by jury violated ; but the cir- 
cumſtances in which it would at preſent be attempted to be 
violated are thoſe of moſt importance to ſociety. P. 
With reſpect to mere matters of diſpute between one in- 
dividual and another, it would, generally ſpeaking, be matter 
of ſmall conſequence, otherwiſe than ſetting a bad precedent, 
| ether 
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whether a verdift were pronounced by a jury or a court. It 
is not worth the while of a judge to act partially in a com- 
mon action of debt. It is only in thoſe caſes where the crown 
(that is to ſay, the miniſter) is concerned. Thoſe are the 
only inſtances in which the judge can be ſuppoſed to have 
any particular intereſt in doing injuſtice; and therefore it is 
in caſes of this particular nature, that the trial by jury ſhould 
be ſecured a thouſand and a thouf-nd fold more ſtrongly than 
any other. So thought our anceſtors at the revolution of 
1688, and of conſequence ſome of the firſt regulations in- 
ſiſted upon related to the poſitive challenge of jury, and the 
delivery of the liſts of juries and lebe, that the priſon- 
ers might be tried by fair and impartial men, and the crown 
be incapabale of doing that which the very proviſions of 
theſe virtually declare miniſtets will always attempt to do— 
pack a jury and pick out men to anſwer their purpoſe Yes, 
Citizens, I fay the ſtatute 6 Wm. the IIId. and another of 
Queen Anne, made for the regulation of trial by jury, in caſes of 
high treaſon, and which pointed out that the individual ac- 
cuſed ſhould have the liſt of his jury, that he might have an 
opportunity of enquiring into the characters of his jury, is z 
tacit acknowledgement that miniſters would, in cafes of high 
treaſon, always endeavour to pack a jury; and that there- 
fore it was neceſſary to give the defendant an opportunity of 
counteracting his machinations, or elſe the trial by jury would 
be of no effect. But little was it expected that a miniſter 
would ever be found profligate enough to ſay in the Houle of 
Commons , that there was a wy by which they could pre- 
vent the individual deriving that benefit from the att which 
the att poſitively intended to ſecure. 

Theſe arguments I think will ſufficiently ſhow you how 
inviolably you ought to guard the inſtitution of trial by jury, 
which your anceſtors purchafed with their blood as your in- 
| heritance and bequeathed to you; and if ſtrong examples 
could be neceffary to convince you, the event of the anni- 
verſary to which we are now arrived would be fufficient,— 
What were the attempts made by the late proſecutions ? 
Were they not in reality attempts to make words treaſon? 
(Lord Grentille has ſince brought a bil} into the Houſe 
of Lords to make words treaſon !) Were they not attempts 
to make reformation a crime; and all attempts at political 
improvement an offence againſt the flate? (Bills are now 
pending before parliament to make them ſuch !) Why = 

| uc 
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ſuch bills become neceſſary? Becauſe Juries could not be 
found who would violate the ſacred principles of juſtice. And 
thus ariſes an additional argument from thoſe bills themſelves, 
to ſhow how anxiouſly you ought to guard the ſacred inſti- 
tution of trial by jury: for if you once loſe this, all that re- 
mains of Britiſh ſecurity is gone ; and abſolute deſpotiſm reigns 
- over you for ever. | 

It may be expected perhaps that before I cloſe this lecture 
I ſhould make fome animadverſions upon the character, the 
anniverſary of whoſe acquittal I at this time celebrate. But 
for my own part, it appears to be an act of injuſtice to at- 
tempt to pronounce panegyrics upon men fo tried and known 
as the individual of whom I am now ſpeaking. Thirty years 
and more, has the conduct of that man been at the bar of the 
public. Before I was born his voice was uplifted in the cauſe 
of liberty; and as far as I am acquainted with his political 
character, every hour, and every ſtage of his life, has been 
uniformly directed to one particular object. If it is neceſſary 
then for me to ſpeak his praiſe, he has laboured to little pur- 
—.— If his character as a zealous reformer and a friend of 

iberty is not eſtabliſhed, it is impoſlible that my weak breath 
can ſet it up. 

Some notice however I muſt take of him; becauſe very 
ſtrong efforts have been made by the tools of 2 to 
create every ſpecies of diſſention among the friends of liberty; 
and, according to the calumnies of he True Briton,” I am 

to be expected to attack this gallant veteran, with all the 
ſhafts of puerile malice and ſelfiſh malignity; becauſe he and 
I are no 23 perſonal friends. But, Citizens, a man who 
has ſpent thirty years in the ſervice of his country, has a hard 
fate indeed, if he is not to be permitted in the private inter- 
courſes between man and man, to follow his own judgment, 
or even his own caprice, without incurring thereby the im- 
putation of ſtaining thoſe principles which, with reſpect to 
his — conduct, have always been upright, bold, and 
manly. Tt is the public I concern myſelf about; and not the 
private feeling. When the public cauſę is to be ſerved, I am 
of opinion that men ought to have neither friendſhips nor re- 
ſentments; but with reſpe& to our bittereſt enemy or our 
deareſt friend, we ought to purſue the ſame line of conduct: 
to vote againſt both when they appear to be enemies to the li- 
berties and rights of man; to vote with both when they ap- 
pear to be promoting thoſe liberties and thoſe rights. We 


muſt not give way to thoſe little trifling reſentments, which 
No. XIV M m diſturb 


— — — — — — 
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diſturb the councils of the proud and ſelfiſh. Ever ſince I have 


come forward into life, my attachments and hoſtilities have been 
purely political. I knew nothing of Mr. Dole but as a friend 
of liberty; as a friend of liberty I aſſociated with him; as a 
friend of liberty I think I ſtill know him; and as ſuch I ſtill 


love and revere him. Further than this, what has paſſed be- 


tween individual and individual, is nothing to the public, ſuf. 
fice it to ſay that I know nothing diſhonourable of him: and 
I am ſure he neither can nor will pretend to know, nor to 
believe any thing diſgraceful of me. With reſpect to per- 
ſonal unkindneſſes, I can regard them with that proud for- 
giveneſs, which never forgets but which abhors revenge. 

What then have the writers of the True Briton, or any 
other fabricators or ſwallowers of calumny to do with a 
ſeparation between perſons who never had any private 
tie of friendſhip, or private reaſons for acquaintance. It 
is the virtue of the ſoul, not the ;caprice of the paſſions 
or the temper, that I eſteem; and in the virtues of the 
ſoul I think I have never ſeen ſtronger excellence, than 
under the moſt trying circumſtances, I experienced in 
Joo Horne Tooke; whoſe capacious mind beaming 

rough his deportment, gave charms to the confines of the 
Tower—whole firm countenance, whoſe chearfulneſs, and vi- 
vacity, when we have met in our walks round the ramparts 
of that priſon, have imparted confidence and ſatisfaction to 
my ſoul,—and whoſe impreſſive words delivered through the 
grate of his dungeon, two or three days only before we were 
removed to Newgate, will vibrate for ever in my ears— 
will be cheriſhed, I hope, for ever in my heart; and ſhall be 
recommended by me to all mankind, as the maxim by which 
we ought to live or die, For my own part, ſaid he, I know 
that theſe blood-hounds mean our death, I however am pre 
* pared. In thele dungeons I feel nothing but triumph and 
% pleaſure. I am determined either to live to be uſeſul or to 
4 die uſefully.“ | 

This maxim let me recommend to you, as the compaſls 
of every Briton's ſoul, Let us ſwear on the altar of our own 
hearts, let us publiſh to the world the ſolemn oath, that we 
will either live to be uſ ful or die uſefully ; and miniſters know- 
ing that Britons have taken this determination, will tremble 
in the audit of dependent majorities z will ſhrink trom the 
projects of deſpotiſni, nor dare to violate thoſe ſacred privi- 
leges which, guarded by this reſolution, thali bloom through 


ages, and ſ read through ſucceiſive generations, 


4% 1his work will for the future be regularly publifthed every 
Saturday till the Volume i; compiete. 
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CIVIC ORATION on the ANNIVERSARY 
of the ACQUITTAL or run LECTURER 
[ Dec. 5th.] Being a Vindication of the Principles, 
and a Review of the Conduft that placed him at 


the Bar of the Old Bailey. Delivered Wedneſday 
Desember 9, 1795. 


Ctrizzxs, 


Wurn the Bills now pending before the Houſe of Lords, 
were firſt introduced into Parliament, I had very litte ex- 
pectation that they would continue in agitation ſo long, 
and I therefore undertook, what I ſhould not have un- 
dertaken, had I foreſeen theſe delays, to lecture during 
their diſcuſſion every night. I have found, however, that 
theſe exertions, were more that my ſtrength could bear, ef- 
pecially as the circumſtances in which I was placed, and my 
deſire of promoting the public cauſe in all poſſible ſhapes, 
rendered my Lecturing in this place the ſmalleſt part of my 
labours. | 

I had the ſatisfaftion, it is true, of perceiving that my 
efforts were not thrown away; and this gave me nerve and 
ſtrength to bear up under exertions which otherwiſe I could 
not have ſupported. I ſay thoſe exertions have not been 
thrown away ; for it is not by mere external circumſtances 
that we are to judge of ſucceſs or failure. Whether the im 
pending bills are to be adopted or not, is not the only queſ- 
tion at iſſue. If the bills had been adopted without a ſpirited 
oppoſition from the people, the downfal of Britiſh liberty 
would have been complete, deſpotiſm would have been the 
attribute of the cabinet, and to have talked again of the 
freedom of Engliſhmen would have been an inſult upon that 
departed ſpirit which once animated the breaſts of our an- 
ceſtors, but of which, by the tameneſs of our ſubmiſſion, we 
ſhould have proved that we inherited no fingle ſpark. If, 
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therefore, we have raiſed the public ſpirit, we are not to de- 
ſpair of ultimate ſucceſs, how much ſoever, for the preſent, the 
miniſter may carry every thing before him: for we cannot 
be fo ignorant of what is called repreſentation as not to know 
that it is in the power of the miniſter to carry every meaſure 
he chooſes to run the riſk of carrying. 1, therefore, never 
had very ſanguine expectations that any ſtrong impreſſions 
wouid be made wittin the walls of an aſſembly where con- 
fidence is the general order of the day, and ſupporting the 
projects, views, ond ambition of a miniſter, is called defence 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The exertions, however, which the people, awakened to 
a due ſenſe of their danger, ' have made, deſerve the attention 
of every individual; and he muſt be indeed loſt to the prin- 
ciples and feelings which ought to warm a patriot's heart, who 
can repine at any loſs of health or comfort he may have ſuſ- 
tained in aſſiſting that ſpirit of order and intrepidity which 
has ſhewn that the people are indeed the worthy deſcend- 
ents of a race of men, who in the field, and on the ſcat- 
fold, ſhed their blood rather than abandon their principles. 
I could, therefore, without repining, ſtill have continued 
exery ſpecies of exertion if nature had not abſolutely failed, 
and rendered it impoſſible for me fo to do. Strength cannot 
be commanded; though ſpirit and animation may. The 
mga gy of virtue and juſtice will breathe the one into the 
oſom of man, but they cannot pour the other into the veins. 
I was therefore obliged to ſuſpend my exertions, and to ſul- 
pend them |-nger than I at firſt intended. I meant to have 
renewed them on Monday evening, imagining that I ſhould 
by then have recovered ſtrength enough to return to my duty 
in this Tribune: but Monday called for exertions of a till 
more important kind; and finding that I had not {ſtrength 
for both ſituations, I could make no queſtion, whether I 
ſhould meet the friends of liberty here, where it is my intereſt 
to meet them, or where I ſhou'd be more uſeful}, tho? I had 
no individual interelt in attending : for though I hold it good 
and right, that every man ſhould fairly conſult his own in- 
tereſt, where the public cauſe is not injured by ſuch conſul- 
tation, yet I would efface that man from the tablets of my 
aſſections who could ſuffer his private intereſt to come in 
competition with his public duty, 88 
I req arded it therefore as a great and important duty to my 
country, to pledge myſelf to meaſures which I kue to be 
. . . ” , . . rig tz 
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right, and to take the reſponſibility of principles which have 
eternal truth for their baſis and liberty for their object. I 
was taken therefore from my ſick bed to the public meet- 
ing, and I rejoice that I was fo: I rejoice that we have given, 
another proof that the claſſes of ſociety who are ſligmatized 
as tumultuous depredators, can meet in incalculable num- 
bers, go through ſo much buſineſs with ſo much order, ſtay 
ſo many hours patiently upon a ſpot, be brought to ſuch a 
ſentiment of erithuſiaſm and genial unanimity, and then ſe- 
parate quietly to their own homes, to enjoy the conſolation 
of a well ſpent day, not ſullied by one act of irregularity, by 
one inſult, or by one ſympton of tumult or violence. 

| They tell us that the great body of mankind are not fit to 
be entruſted with their rights. Not even the miniſter himſelf 
has the audacity to ſay, in plain and direQ language, that man 
has not a right to liberty and protection: but he tells us that 
the common people are loſt in ignorance, loſt in vice; that 
they are incapable of order; that they have not intelle& by 
which that order is to be preſerved; and therefore that 
to entruſt them with the perſonal exerciſe of their rights 
would be in reality to violate the peace, and endanger the 
ſecurity of ſociety, Now mark the competition: let any 
candid man, I care not of what preps care not in what 
prejudices he might originally have been educated—let any 
individual who is capable of ten minutes cool recolleftion, 
I care not from what claſs of ſociety, compare together the 
conduct of different bodies of men, and fee on which ſide the 
edge of this argument cuts keeneſt. I will not exultingly 
appeal to the meeting at Groce's-Hall; I will not recal to 
your mind the diſgraceful vulgariſms, the bear- garden voci- 
ferations, the blows, the violence of thoſe who called them- 
ſclves the friends of property and order at that meeting : I 
will only call back your recollection to the meeting at Mer- 
chant-Taylor's Hal!, which has been called one of the moſt 
reſpectable meetings that ever was held. What then was the 
conduct of the merchants, bankers, and traders, who met at 
Metchant-Taylor's Hall ? Was not Mr. Favell treated with fo 
much rudeneſs and violence that he eſcaped with difficulty 
from perſonal miſchief! Was not every,man who held up his 
hand againſt the reſolutions which the Vommercial connec- 
tions of Mr. Pitt brought forward, treated with inſulting 
groſſneſs?: Were not threats—was not opprobrious lan- 
guage—were not nitan diſtortions of face, which would have 
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diſcredited Bartholemew fair, exhibited by the firſt merchants 
in the city? I will not name them, though I could; for I 
marked them—T will draw a veil over the failngs of men 
who one day or other may refle&t how much they degraded 
the dignity of human nature. | 

Compare this conduct with the conduct of the thouſands 
tens of thouſands, I believe I might ſay fifties, or hundreds 
of thouſands, without exaggeration, who attended the meet- 
ing at the Jew's-Harp Houſe; compare the condutt of the 
perſons who taking poſſeſſion of large balls, and proud 
in their opulence, og the ſole right of opinion, with 
thoſe honeſt and induſtrious labourers who aſſembled toge- 
ther in ſuch multitudes without committing one act of de- 
predation, liſtened to the ſenfiments delivered to them with 
the ſilence of a marſhalled army, and after adopting the reſo- 
lutions propoſed, returned to their homes with the tranquil- 
lity of Arcadian peaſants, who had met upon ſome feſtival to 
celebrate the returns of an abundant harveſt, rather than 
crowds aſſembling under the ſmarting goads of oppreſſion, to 
teſtify the ſtrong feelings which as men they entertained, 
and to which as rational beings they had a right to give a 
tongue. 

e theſe the men, fellow citizens, are theſe the men 
who are too ignorant to be entruſted with their rights ?— 
Are theſe the men whom you fear ſhould commit depreda- 
tions upon your property? Are theſe the men whom you 
tremble at as plunderers and aſſaſſins? Are theſe the men 
to protect yourſelves againſt whom, or rather to deprive 
whom of their natural and conſtitutional rights, you league 
yourſelves together with an adminiſtration the moſt corrupt 
that ever exiſted in the world? with men who have taken 
more bold and daring ſtrides within a few years to the viola- 
tion and abolition of our conſtitutional liberty, than ever was 
taken by all the miniſters of the Houſe of Stuart put toge- 
ther—nay, than all the uſurpations of Oliver Cromwell added 
into the bargain ! | 

Is it then to rob theſe poor men of their rights that you 


- conſent to abandon ſo large a portion of your property in un- 


neceſſary taxation? Had you rather be at the mercy of ſuch 
ſycophants as ſurround thoſe pools of corruption, the ſcenes 
of miniſterial cabal and intrigue—W ould you rather, I ſay, 
ſurrender all your liberties and all your rights to thoſe mi- 
niſters, than grant to theſe people ſuch laws and ſuch an 5 

erciſe 
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erciſe of their rights as would ameliorate their condition, life 
them and their poor infants from miſery, and enable the in- 
duſtrious labourer, by the ſweat of whoſe brow you eat, to 
reap from his labour the comforts that ſhould recreate him in 
the ſhort hour of relaxation? 

Citizens, I have gone into a digreſſion from touching 
upon this ſtring : I cannot well avoid digreſſing when ſuch a 
ſtring is touched. I know there is, at this time, but one 
powerful enemy to the liberties, the happineſs, and the peace 
of the country.—Prejudice is that enemy: an enemy che- 
riſhed by that miſtaken pride which occaſions men of differ- 
ent claſſes and deſcriptions of ſociety to keep themſelves aloat 
from thoſe whom they conceive to be their inferiors : for- 
getting that he who bears the ſtamp of humanity is a man and 
an equal: and that ſuperiority alone belongs to virtue and 
well-applied talents, 1 252 

Break through theſe bounds—lay proſtrate theſe preju- 
dices—unlock the proud portals of your hearts, and let your 
poor neighbours in. There is room enough for all: and if you 
conſult your own happineſs you will be anxious that the 
chamber ſhall be full of gueſls. There every human being 
ought to be preſent when you propoſe regulations for the pub. 
lic. Whan you talk of happineſs, you ought to mean the 
happineſs of all: when you talk of proſperity, you ought to 
mean the growing comforts and advantages of all : when you 
talk of protection and preſervation of peace, you ought to 
regard as much the peace and protection of the cottage as of 
the palace; and to be as anxious that the laborious tenant 
ſhould fleep in tranquillity upon a well-covered bed, as that 
lords and mighty potentates ſhould be undiſturbed by the cla- 
mours of ruffians, whoſe violence their ſplendor may ſome- 
times allure. 

Act upon theſe principles, and you will feel no more dread 
of reſtoring mankind to their rights: be diflated to by theſe 
rules, and you will no more be afraid that univerſal ſuffrage 
ſhould produce univerſal anarchy. You will no longer think 
it wiſe to ſurrender your own liberties, in order to prevent 
the common people from enjoying the exerciſe of theirs. 

This principle has, I truſt, been long impreſſed upon my 
mind; and as I ycofels upon this evening to give you a 
vindication of the principles, and a review of the condutt that 
placed me at the bar of the Old Bailey, let this be the teſt 
by which you try both me and my perſecutors. If you per- 
ceive that the principles of thoſe of the oppolite party are 


more 
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more friendly to the happineſs and zeneral welfare of mankind; 
cleave to them: it is your duty. If. on the contrary, you 
ſhould find that my principles and conduct are more likety to 

romote the general happineſs, cleave to the principles that 
| deliver. All I aſk is, examine fairly for yourſelves : truſt 
not the ſecond-hand reports of hired affaſins, who though 
they have not the courage to wield the dagger, have the 
baſencſs to ſtab with the pen. Judge for yourſelves; diſ- 
miſs the the prejudiees which great names have impoſed upon 
you; and then ſee whether the principles of the London Cor- 
N Society, or the principles of the Soctety at the little 
white houſe on Wimbledon Common are moſt worthy of your 
approbation. 

On the anniverſaries of the acquittals of Thomas Hardy 
and of John Horne Tooke I delivered lectures in commemo- 
ration of thoſe events. Another acquittal was added to theſe 
in the ſame ſeries of events, and it appeared to me that, though 
it would be too much like egoiiſm to trace preciſely the ſame 
path with reſpett to myſelf that I had done with reſpect to 
them, yet there was ſo.nething, perhaps, like affectation, in 


. paſting entirely over the ſubjett. I therefore determined, on 


the laſt Saturday evening, which was the anniverſary of that 
acquittal, to have entered into a vindication of the principles 
for which I was proſecuted, and for which, if they are wrong 
N and principles are proper ſubjects of proſecution, 

ought to be proſecuted again, for I have not abandoned 
them. Ill health prevented me at that time, and I now come 
to perform the taſk. I have laid down in my exordium the 
principle upon which mankind ought to att. It will be for 
you to judge whether this is the right principle, and whether 
it has been the actuating principle of thoſe men with whom I 
am connected; and, if it has been, whether there was any 
juſtice in the late perſecutions, or is any juſtice in the * 
tions of the preſent time: for this is a perſecution of a much 
more bitter kind than many of you are aware of: a perſecu- 
tion that will cut off the very means of ſubſiſtence from hun- 


dreds, yea from thouſands; and annihilate the property of 


others, who by an ex poſt facto law, are to be deprived of the 
reſources of which former exertions had put them in poſſeſ- 
ſion. What then are the principles upon which mankind 
ought to att? Are they—or are they not the principles of 
univerſal benevolence—the principles which teach us to re- 
gard the welfare of the whole human ſpecies ?—Need Largue 
this part of the ſubjett? | 

Citizens, 
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Citizens, There are many maxims and many ſentiments 
which in my early youth I adopted from education which ex- 
perience and reaſon have taught me to a"andon. There is 
one Rare however, among many, that is to ſay, the 
principle I have juſt laid down, which I had the good fortune 
alſo early to mbibe, which I have never ſeen reaſon to fore- 
go. I abandoned a lucrative profeſſion, flattering at once to 
any popular talent I might poſſeſs, and to every ambition 
w ich the youthful mind could entertain, becauſe that profeſ- 
fion appeared to me radically vicious; to be a ſyſtem of in- 
trigue, of chicane, of ſophiſtry, and of mp which 
bears the venerable name of law, but which is nothing but 
one continued ferics of fraud. I looked for principles and I 
found quirks and quibbles. I found a few good maxims in- 
deed, hid beneach huge piles of contradiction and abſurdity: 
but conſiſtent principle I could not find, I looked again for 
Juſtice, and the ſecurity of civil and natural rights; but 1 
found chicane, cruel oppreſhon, falſhood, peculation and 
ſwindling, ſtamped with the venerable name of authority. I 
* found that the rich man could make uſe of this inſtrument 
to deſtroy the poor; and that the poor man, againſt whom, 

erhaps chere was no real pretence of juſtice or equity, might 
0 cruſhied beneath its weight, and doomed by it for the fin of 
poverty to the horrors of a jail: that an individual, whoſe 
only blame was the negative vice of not having fortitude and 
reſolution enough to ſtarve while he could obtain a little bread 
upon credit,—tnat this poor being, full, perhaps, of virtue, 
full of noble ſentiments, weighed down with aftettion for a 
family too numerous for him to ſupport, under the cruel cir- 
cumitances in which ſociety had placed him, muſt be thrown 
into a miſerable jail to ſwell the grandeur and conſequence of 
the venders of Juſtice!!! There mult he languiſh like a 
common felon :—nay worſe than any felon gt to be treated. 
It is enough, ſurely, for the greatelt offence to deprive a man 
of life. Cruel treatment, and the damp, unwholeſome gloom = 
of odious dungeons, whatever pretences national egotiſm'may 
find to ſupport the boaſt of a humane ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
are a ſpecies of torture after all. Yet the poor individual, 
who had been guilty of no crime whatever, 1s to be {urcharged 
with a weight of law charges, fees of office, and perquiſites 
of courts, to ſwell the conſequence, to repair the carriages, 
to pay for the ermine and ſcarlet robes of the profeſſors 
of this ſcience, as it is called; and there (poor miſerable deb- 
tor!) 18 to languilh in cheerleſs deſolation. | 
88 | | | I con- 
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I confeſs, Citizens, I ſoon found a conviftion, that I mult 
either get rid of my principles or never get my bread by ſuch 
a profeſſion; and I therefore abandoned it, and cheriſhed 
thoſe feelings, as I ever will, becauſe they are the only feel- 
ings that diflinguiſh man from the brute. They are the bonds 
of ſociety, the links of ſocial happineſs and virtue, and with- 
out theſe, however great, however affluent, however proud 
we may be, we ſhall be nothing but a band of depredators 
hing upon the ſpoil of human happineſs. * 

The fame principle that induced me to abandon this luera- 
tive profeſſion, led me afterwards to join the Longon 3 
ponding Society. I had learned in two different ſchools the 
ſchool of the lam, and the ſchool of perſonal misfortune, that 
mankind are regarded in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, not ac- 
cording to their virtues or their uſeful talents, but according 
10 the property they poſſeſs ; that luxury and rapacity are at 
once the title deeds of reſpect, the patents of precedency, and 
the admitted elaims of power. The ſwindler in his elegant 
apparel, riding in his coach, or living in his palace, is wel-, 
come to every man's table, and receives the homage of the 
circle of Society in which he falls. For him the door of 
preferment is open—he may become a magiſtrate—a miniſ- 
ter—a peer. He may oppreſs his poor, honeſt, induſtrious 
neighbours with impunity, and his very varlets—the meaneſt 
mmiſters of his laſcivious vices, may inſult and trample them 
in the ſecurity of his protection; and yet he will be received 
and eſteemed in the beſt company. But I have ſeen talents that 
might have illuminated the univerſe—virtue that might have 
warmed the world into benevolence, treated with ſcorn, be- 
cauſe the ſhoes of the poſſeſſors were a little fractured, and 
their coats had not the gloſs of novelty upon them, but like 
the principles of the wearers, were ſomewhat out of faſhion. 

Popular diſcuſſion, which ſome people ſeem to ſuppoſe fo 
very unfriendly to the principles of order and good govern- 
ment—Popular ſocieties, which Mr. Pit! was once ſo very 
fond of frequenting, that he might learn how to diſplay that 
gloſſy eloquence which was to be uſeful to him in the day of 

er, but which, ſince the power has been obtained, he has 
ecome ſo anxious to ſuppreſs, left they ſhould o_- the eyes 
of mankind, and detect the fallacies of his nefarious con- 
dut— Theſe ſocieties were to me a ſchool at once of youth- 
ful emulation, and, I believe, of virtuous inſtruction. I 
fairly confeſs that I learned in them my alphabet of A* 
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and intelleQual truth, Open diſcuſſion, and , the,courle of 
reading and enquiry it ſtimulated me to purſue, ſoon convinced? 
ed me that in the inſtitution and diſtributions of ſociety there 
were radical errors. which gave to men of. property a conſe- 
quence to which mere proper never can be entitled; and 0 
which depreſſing the great body of the people, made ever, 
accumulation of national wealth an accumulation of. national, 
calamity and misfortune. I had ſoon occaſion to reflect, that = 
the very words grandeur, dignity, power, aMuence, political 
conſequence, and the like, were nothing more than pom- 
pous ſophiſticated terms to deſcribe the be „Want, and 
ragged wretchedneſs of the great body of — people. Led, 
from this conviction to make further enquiries, I ſoon per- 
ceived that the real evil was that a few graſped to themſel ves 
all power and right of making laws, and that 1 f 
nant to what theory would have ſuggeſted, proved, that , 
thoſe who make laws will make them for their own, ad, 
vantage; and will be very anxious to perſuade thoſe who. 
a ve no influence in making them that * they have no- 
« thing to do with the laws but to obey them.. 
It wanted not the holy inflation of a pair of lawn 22 
to reveal this: neither ghoſt need have come from hell, nor 
ſaint from heaven, nor 2 from the—pulpit, I was going 
to ſay but I forgot that biſhops ſeldom get into the pulptiii 
I ought to ſay, nor bi/hopfrom the Howſeot Peers, to tell us that 
as ſoon as any ſet otmen get it into their power to diſpoſe of 
the reſt, ſo ſoon will they become monopolizets and tyrants 3 
and ſo long as this monopoly continues, ſo Jong will the 
great body of the people, thus precluded from all apportu- 
nities of vindicating their natural rights be deprived of ever 
comfort and advantage. Do you want proofs of this? Loo 
to the general * of ſociety trace the footſteps of 
travellers over the whole univerſe, and tell me whether every 
country, every town, and every village, in torrid or in tem- 
perate Zones, is not eloquent, in ſupport of this important 
iruth. Where liberty flouriſhes— that is to ſay, where the 
people are confulted in making the laws, or have a voice of 
reſtriction and cenſorſhip, there, I will grant, as in other 
governments, bad laws are ſometimes made; and thoſe bad 
laws again repealed; In other governments bad laws are very 
frequently made, but it is very Teidom that any but good ones 
are repealed. In theſe free, that is to ſay, popular govern- 
ments, however, bad laws are ſometimes made. one day and 
o. KLM. Oo repealed 
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repealed another; but the laws in general have always 2 
juſt bearing towards the equal diftribution of the advantages 
which accrue to the ſtate. I fay the equal diſtribution of 
advantages; and, mark my meaning: I do not mean an 
equalization of property. We hear, indeed, of one coun- 
try where this equal diſtribution, or rather annihilation of 
pe rty took place: the little Grecian republic Achaia. 

iſtorians tell us, indeed, that it was a happy country; a 
truly magnificent country;—that fmall as it was, it fre- 
quently held the balance of juſtice between the ſurrounding 
nations; and that its reputation for inviolable integrity was 
ſuch, that all the nations of the earth were anxious to have 
their quarrels ſettled by the arbitration of this republic. But 
we know nothing of its inſtitution ; we know not by what 
means this abſolute equality was effected. As far as I am 
capable of judging, the only conſequence that could be pro- 
duced by an attempt at this fort of equalization, in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of ſociety, would be havock and aſſaſſination, equal- 


ly deſtructive to the ſecurity of rich and poor. 

Having ſaid thus much, I think I ſhall not be ſuſpetted of 
being one of Reeves's afſociators for propagating the notion 
of levelling property. hen I ſpeak of the equal diſtribu- 
tion of advantages accruing to the ſtate, I mean that when 
the rich merchant, the great landed proprietor, and higher 
claſſes of ſociety, are enabled to enjoy more luxuries, and 
live in greater pomp, the tendency of the laws and inſtitutions 
of ſociety _ to be ſuch, that the labourer alſo will have his 
proportion of the advantage; eat with more comfort, ſleep in 
a better cabin, and be enabled to give his offspring a better 
education, and a better knowledge of their rights and 
duties, 

I ſoon perceived, and I am now ſtill further convinced, 
that the very reverſe was the caſe in Britain. I challenge 
every man who hears me—and I am not ſpeaking to an 
unenlighted and uninformed auditory—l can perceive coun- 
tenances, many of which I know, and in many of which, 
though I do nat know them, I can read the lines of intelli- 
gence andeducation. I know that many perſons liſtening to 
me are not of my political creed; that ſome are even hoſtile to 
thoſe purſuits of reform to which I am pledged: but I chal- 
lenge any man who hears me, and I will bear interruption 
with patience, to detect my fallacies, if the ftatements I am 
about to make are not accurate, I challenge them to turn 

over 


| 
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over the hiſtory of the laſt 400 years, and deny, if they can, 
this bold afſertion—that during the whole of that 400 years, 
the condition of the lower —4— of the community, that is 
to ſay, of the induſtrious poor, has been growing worſe and 
worſe, I challenge any man to contradict this truth, that 
300 years ago a man could earn four times as much bread 
and meat and beer, four times as much comfortable cloath- 
ing, four times as comfortable a cabin to reſt himſelf in, and 
four times as much of all the comforts and neceſſaries of 
life, by the produce of one day's labour, as at this time. 
You tell me, perhaps, that I am miſled by the mere know- 
ledge of the growing price of the neceſſaries of life, and do 
not conſider the growth of wages which common people re- 
ceive, Citizens, I am not ſa deceived: I have probed the 
evil to the bottom: I ſay not one word to you now which I 
have not proved in former LeQures, from authorities the 
molt unexceptionable—from ariſtocratic writers: from hiſ- 
torians, calculators, and printed documenss of thoſe yery 
periods to which I allude: and I aver, that when a man got 
only twopence per day, he could, with that twopence, dick 
four times as much bread and meat and beer, as he can wi 
the price of a day's labour at this time. 

What is the conſequence then? Mr. Pitt has abuſed our 
underſtandings and our patience with inſulting panegyrics 
uppon the happineſs, proſperity, and glory of the country. 

e tells you our ſituation is improving, our credit is grow- 
ing. Suppoſe it were: that credit is a bubble by which the 
rich man, perhaps, may for a while banquet his imagination z 
and by means of which he may procure an enlargement of 
his luxuries z but it is air too thin for the poor man to feed 
upon: he gets no part of the advantages of it, If he gets 
but a fourth part of the neceſlaries by his labour which he 
formerly got when the glory and happineſs of the country 
was ſo much leſs, then I ſay he has reaſon to curſe your ho- 
nour, grandeur, and opulence, from his very heart, and pray 
for that ſtate of beggary and bankrupicy, which your 
fry * deſperation is bringing, perhaps, faſter than you 

uſpe 

Miſtake me not, however, I am not deſirous that a nation 
ſhould not be flouriſhing, great, and opulent. I love the 
ſplendor of arts, and the A bon both of ſcience and in- 
nocent luxury; and I exult when I behold ſplendid buildings 
till my exultation is rr with the painful * 

0 2 
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can poſſibly be promoted, *  * 
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'of the means by which this ſplendor is procured. By what 


means have theſe ſtately palaces been built? I cannot help 
xclaiming. Are not the the ſtones, as it were, the bones and 
imbs of thoſe lower orders of ſociety worn out in inceſſant 


boil? Is not the cement the blood of thoſe who have been 
A 


ſacrificed to rapacity and ambition? I know, however, that 
the country might, in reality, be in a ſtate of much greater 
4 emp the arts might be better rewarded, ſcience be 

tter improved, and every thing uſeful and ornamental to 


mankind might be advanced to a much greater degree, by that 


3 diſtributive principle of which I have ſpoken, than 


hey can poſlibly be by the preſent ſyſtem of 233 


"Jaws to benefit all, muſt be made by the conſent and ap- 
$ointment of alle for as man, like all other animals, has a 
principle of ſelfiſhneſs in his mind, it follows, of courſe, that 
"whoever make laws will do the beſt in their power to make 
tuch as are moſt for their own advantage. It follows then, 
of courſe, that if the laws are made by only a part, the ad- 
vantage of only a part will be conſulted: but, if they are 
made by the conſent of the whole, this very ſelfiſhneſs com- 
pels them, to the beſt of their judgment, to make ſuch laws 
as are impartlal and juſt: becauſe it is only by impartial 
and juſt laws that the benefit and advantage of the whole 


Tell 
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Tell me not then of the fallibility of human reaſo Re- 
ply no more with that ſtale ſtuff which the "advocates for 
exiſting abuſcs are always dringing forward O you would 
ſubject the world to the dominion of human paſſions ; human 
nature is full of prejudices ; and if you entruſt the forma- 
tion of laws to the great body of the people, the laws will 
be dictated by paſſion and prejudice.“ Very true, take the 
whole of your premiſes for granted. But if Jaws are to be 
made in ſuch a manner, that human paſſions, prejudices and 
errors, are to have no ſhare whatever in the making of thoſe 
laws, will you be ſo good as to tell me, by what ſort of 
beings thoſe laws are ro he made: Not by men, of courſe. 
By whom then? By the brutes? The elephant with his pro- 
boſcis, and the boar with his tuſks wonld, perhaps, make 
almoſt as good legiſlators: as thoſe huge Bonemoths of the poli- 
tical world, the jawyers, with their proboſces and tuſſes, the 
reports, commentaries, inſtitutes, and the like, with which 
their jaws are armed: but if the ariftocrats approve theſe 
ſtuee ping ſtatutes, let them alone be en to their domi 
nion. Who then are to make them? Are they to be made 
by God? Citizens, we know nothing of any ſuch Being but 
through the intelligence of the human organ. If we believe 
in the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, we muſt admit that man 
is, in reality, the organ of his will: Vox Populi, vox Dei 
the voice of the people is the only voice of God that We have 
ever heard or ſhall ever hear. In fact you ate in this dilemma: 
laws muſt either be made by men with all their paſſion and 
prejudices about them, or by ſome being not human. 

The biſhop of Rocheſter, perhaps, would pretend that the 
10 commandments are laws ſufficient to govern a great em- 

ire: which ſeems a neceſſary part of his argument: for then 
indeed he might ſay, that theſe laws not being made by the 
people (that is to ſay, by men, but by God) the people, 
that is to ſay, men, have nothing to do with them but to 
obey. But if we want more laws than theſe (and if we do 
not why do we not burn the ſtatute books) then we muſt be 
faicfied to have our laws made by men, taking them to be 
ſuch imperfe&, - prejudiced, and impaſſioned beings as we 
have always found them. 

Hut mark who theſe arguments come from. They come 
from a ſet of men who, - 1 ſuppoſe, by - libelling the under- 
Randings of every body but themſelves, mean to inſinuate, 
that they have no prejudices, no paſſions, no errors of their 

down, and that theretore-if the laws are made by them, = 
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muſt be perfect both in wiſdom and virtue. Has Mr. Pitt 
no pathons, no appetites? I do not mean to appeal to the 
female citizens. His paſſions in this reſpect, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, are kept in excellent decorum: the only prejudice he 
ever ſhewed in their favour was to give them a cup of tea a 
little cheaper than before, and he did that in ſo bungling a 
manner that the Eaſt-India Nabobs were ſoon the only gainers 
by his gallantry : unleſs indeed it may be thought ſomething 
in their favour that he ſhut up the windows with a commu- 
tation blind, and lent the veil of darkneſs to the bluſh of love. 
Sq much for the immaculate, heaven-horn miniſter. I dare 
ſay the fair Citizens would rather have a miniſter of more 
mortal clay, whoſe ſervices would not be of ſuch a maukiſh 
warm-water deſcription. | 

But, Citizens, though he may not have the paſſions of 
gallantry, look in his face, has he no paſſions leſs worthy 
of a great ſtateſman, and leſs conſiſtent with that clearnels 
of head, that coolneſs of judgment, and that moderation of 
temper, without which it is impoſſible for any man to be a great 
miniſler or a virtuous man. Go to the Bacchanalian orgies, 
if you pleaſe, at that little white houſe alluded to before; re- 
member the figure he and his dear colleague have ſometimes 
made in the ſenate of their country; and then let me aſk you 
what foundation have theſe men to the claim of infallible judg- 
ment—to exemption from all thoſe frailties and appetites that 
lead men aſtray? Have we not reaſon to believe that in the 
midſt of ſcenes of feſtivity and riot, plans of wars, campaigns, 
and military projects have been formed, which being begot- 
ten in inebriation, have reeled over half their courſe, and then 
tallen in ſtupid debility, ſprawling in the mire of diſgrace, to 
the infinite gratification of their enemies, and the confuſion 
of their friends. Do we not know that the ſenate of our 
country has waited till the fumes of tokay and champaign 
could be partially diſcharged from the brains of thoſe men 
who ſay we ought not to be conſulted in making our laws, 
becauſe we have paſſions and appetites, and are ſubject to all 
the prejudices of- human nature. 

But, Citizens, the real queſtion is this: admitting, as the 
baſis, that all human beings are full of prejudice and paſſion, 
is it better that your laws ſhould be made under the auſpices 
and ſubject to the cenſorſhip of the great body of the peop!e, 
who, though they have paſſions and prejudices, have an intereit 
in doing right? or ſhould they be made by a ſet of beings who 
have the ſame paſſions and prejudices, and who, in addition 
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to theſe, often will conceive, and ſometimes have an intereſt 
directly oppoſite ' to the general happineſs? This muſt 
be the caſe with all monopoliſts. The intereſt of a part may 
be hoſtile, and, in many inſtances, muſt be hoſtile,” to the 
intereſt and welfare of the whole. The intereſt of a cabinet, 
for inſtance, always muſt be that a country ſhall be at war; 
becauſe war increaſes patronage, encreaſes power, encreaſes 
military eſtabliſhments, by which the liberties of the people 
can be trampled down, and the authority of miniſters pro- 
moted. In ſhort, war makes the ſituation of miniſters, in 
every way, more advantageous; and extends the circle of their 
patronage an hundred fold. Therefore it is the intereſt of 
miniſters that you ſhould always be at war. But what is the 
intereſt of thoſe whoſe property is to be deſtroyed, whoſe in- 
duſtry is to be ſuſpended, and whoſe lives are to be ſacrificed 
by war? Aſk the poor wretch who lies bleeding upon the 
earth what intereſt he had in the quarrel for which his blood 
is ſhed! Aſk the poor widow weeping over the fatal paper + 
which bears to her the intelligence of her huſband's death: 
mark her anguiſh when ſhe beholds thoſe orphan babes who 
have loſt a father and protector, and who are to be thrown 
upon the wide world to earn their bread by cringing be £ 
and receive, as a boon, the ſcanty pittance of e ak 
her what intereſt ſhe had in that war which has deprived her 
of all comfort, all ſupport, all the pleaſures and domeſtic hopes 
of conjugal virtue? and then tell me, if you can, that the 
intereſt of the miniſter and the intereſt of the people are one, 
If I were to chooſe between the two, I would prefer even 
all the mad extravagance of rude, unſhapen democracy itſelf, to 
thoſe laws and inſtitutions which are made by a miniſter, aſ- 
ſuming to himſelf all the ſtate of a Grand Vizier, and rei 
ing in all the myſtery of a Turkiſh divan, whether he execut- 
ed his will by a troop of Janniſſaries, or of ſor __ repre- 
ſentatives a disfranchiſed people. th ſuch beings 
confidence may ſupply the place of principle, and the deſire of 
promoting their own particular intereſts and ambition may 
appear better than the approbation of the people, or the wol- 
fare of mankind. To look for equal laws, therefore, from 
ſuch a ſource, is to look for more than human virtue. But 
though I ſay this, I do not wiſhtor the wild, ungoverned fury 
of crude democracy. Though I ſhrink not the name 
of Democrat, I know that an abſolute, unqualified democracy 
can only exiſt in a very ſmall territory; becauſe a democracy 
in reality means a government in which the people themſelves, 
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in their aggregate capacity, poſſeſs the actual exerciſe of the 
governing power: the whole people being convened together 
to give their ſanction to all laws and regulations. I believe 
that large multitudes are incapable of making laws wiſely and 
juſtly. I am ſure they are incapable of deliberation and 
preparation of buſineſs, I never yet ſaw a literary produttion 
good for any thing but what was framed in filent medititation 
and reyrement. It may afterwards be adopted and ſubmitted 
to the conſideration and judgment of as many people as you 
chooſe; and popular approbation can alone givg currency to 
its claim of merit; but it muſt firſt have been matured in pri- 
vacy and retirement, So in legiſlation there muſt be a delibe- 
ratiye faculty to prepare, a compreſſed wiſdom to digeſt, as 
well as a geyeral will to adopt: and, in large ſtates, this gene- 
ral will cannot decide by actual accumulative right ; becauſe 
all cannot be aſſembled. I am, therefore, in the ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe of the word, an Ariſlocrat; that is to ſay, I am 
for an ariſtgcratic government, ſuch as the philoſophers of old 
have defined. Conſult the wiſeſt writers of antiquity. They 
tell you that an ariſtocracy is the bet government, V 

do they mean by an ariſtocracy? A government, they tell you, 
by the wiſeſt and the beſt. But they had not found out the 
way in which this government of the wiſeſt and beſt was to 
be truly inſtituted. They thought, I ſuppoſe, that the few ſpe- 
culative mulolophers educated in their ſchools muſt be the wiſeſt 
and beſt; and that when the certificate of their college was 
ſhewn, all mankind were to acknowledge the qualification. 
But the truth is, that to;have a government of the beſt and 
wiſeſt, you muſt appeal to popular election, on the principle 
of univerſal ſuffrage : for who can have ſo much right to be 
conſidered as the wiſeſt and the beſt, as thuſe whom the united 
voice of a nation has choſen and elected as ſuch, and, there- 
fore entruſted with the government? Thus, then, is the 
principle of univerſal ſuffrage a realization of that perfection 
which the ancients dimly deſcried, but which they knew not 
how to eſtabliſh. Nor is it neceſſary to prove to you that 
every man elected by popular choice is ſure to be the beſt and 
wiſeſt man . oral be pitched upon. It is ſufficient that 
mankind, will he diſpoſed to elect ſuch perſons, becauſe jt 1s 
their intereſt ſo to do. I believe in g inſtances out of 10 
their judgments will, be tolerably right: and where they ace 
not, annual election will give them timely opportunities to 
correct the error. In ſhort, however jmperfett this criterion, 
there is no other to which we can appeal. Popular aſſent 0 

; no 
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not infallible, but it is, after all, the only teſt of truth we 
can come at; and, therefore, though fallible, we muſt be 
content with it; and all we have to do is, to * it as clear 
as we can from the interference of corruption, ang to diſſipate 
as faſt as poſſible, the clouds of ignorance. 

That our preſent mode of election inſures us always the 
wiſeſt and the beſt, no man will pretend. Take any of the 
Parliaments which have exiſted during the laſt 50 years (the 

r:ſent excepted) and no man will pretend that the members 
ow been 0M the wiſeſt and beſt that could have been found. 
No ma, I believe, can be ſo hardy as to fay ſeriouſly that 
the ſenate of any cauntry, in which the general voice was 
coi;ſulted, would not have been filled with a greater number 
of wiſe and good men, than the preſent ſyſtem ever aflembled 
at any one time (the preſent Parliament alone excepted) 
within the walls of St. Stephen's. _ | x 

Theſe are conviftions and principles which a ſeries of ene 
quiry has impreſſed upon my mind. Parts of theſe convic- 
tions and principles were in my mind when I firſt united with 
the London Correſponding Society. 

I perceived that the happineſs of mankind was negletted; 
that the advantages of a few were preferred to the welfare of 
the whole, from a due reſpe& nat being paid to the enge 
of the people: that che voice of the nation had not a faithful 
organ, ſuch as our conſtitution deſigned, and ſuch as our 
conſtitutional writers deſcribe when they (and Black/fone in 
particular) affirm, that & laws to be binding upon all muſt 
have the aſſent of all;” that “ no law can be made in this 
country, without conſent of the King, the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and the Commons in Parliament aſſembled” 
and when they lay it down, as a general principle, that 
< taxation without repreſentation is robbery.” Let me aſk 
how many millions in this country may, at this rate, conſider 
themſelyes as robbed every time the tax-gatherer comes to 
their doors? 

I conceived that the popular ſocieties aimed at a reform in 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament: and the firlt ſociety to 
which I belonged, the Borough Society, held out no other 
object; and, therefore, approving its principle I joined it. 
The uſe that was made of a fort of grammatical inaccuracy 
in one of the declarations of that ſociety during my trial at 
the Old Bailey, I ſhall not dwell upon. If our liberty is ſuch 
an empty bubble that a man's life may be put to the hazard, 
becauſe he has not, with critical acumen, examined the force 
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and bearing of every ſubſtantive, adjective, particle, adverb, 
interjection, and the like, which happens to be introduced 
into a paper in favour of which he holds up his hand, woe 
to the poor man that has not ſtudied Zawth and Lill) —and 
farewell, ſay I, to Britiſh Liberty. | 

After the diſſolution of that Bae the next I joined was 
the London el ces 2g Society. To that ſociety I zealouſly 
attached myſelf, becauſe I perceived in it a body of good 
principles; which to me are dearer than all the grandeur and 
wealth which makes men ſo proud, but which never yet con- 
tributed to make them wiſe or virtuous, 

I do not fay, becauſe a man is rich, he is neither wife nor 
virtuous: but I will ſay that if the rich man is wife and vir- 
tuous, he would not be leſs virtuous and wiſe if he were poor. 
His virtue and his wiſdom I eſteem ; not his property. 

Woe to that country in which too much veneration is 
entertained for property: not that I would have it violated; 1 
would have the moſt inſurmountable barriers placed round it, 
I know ſuch barriers, taking men as they are, to be abſolutely 
neceſlary for the preſervation of peace and order—for the 

rotettion of the lives of mankind. But no reſpect for opu- 
ence !——[t is one thing to place a barrier round property; 
another to put property in the ſcale againſt the welfare, and 
independence of the people. If any thing can make proper- 
ty inſecure, it is the wicked folly—the overweaning at _ 
the tyranny of putting it in the balance againſt population— 
againſt the rights and happineſs of the many. It you once 
impreſs the terrible notion that laws are made—not for the 
advantage of the many who earn, but of the few who enjoy 
the property, you hold out a temptation ſo ſtrong as almoſt to 
amount to a juſtification for the violation of that property, 

I have no objection to any man's greatneſs; his wealth; 
his power; or his grandeur : but I remember an excellent diſ- 
crimination of Horne Tooke”s upon this ſubje&,—at one of the 
meetings of the Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs “ I have 

no objection that other men ſhould be greater and more pow- 
erful than myſelf, But if they make their greatneſs an inſtru- 
ment to deſtroy my littleneſs, by God (ſaid he in his emphatic 
manner) I would brain them as I would a mad-dog.” This 
is the voice of nature. It is expreſſed, indeed, with bitter- 
"neſs. But ſo long as mankind have energy, ſooner or later 
opprethon, if continued, will work up every mind to this 
bent. For my own part—I am anxious to impreſs the ſacred 
love of order; and as one of the firſt principles of order, 
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every man's juſt poſſeſſions muſt be regarded as inviolable. 
At the ſame time I feel no difficulty in declaring that if men of 
property will be fo mad, fo profligate, as, in language and con- 
duct, to ſay * ſo long as we preſerve our property, you ſhall 
have no tights,” I will anſwer, & by God I will have my rights, 
and you ſhall not make your property a ſtrong box to lock 
them from me. I do not wiſh to touch your property: but 
yau ſhall not, therefore, rob me and my fellow-citizens of 
that which is more valuable than all the property in the uni- 
verſe.” 

The way to protect property is to make juſt and equal laws. 
The way to protect property is to make men ſee that it is 
to their advantage that property ſhould be protected: and 1 
believe all juſt and fairly acquired diſtinttions of property are 
in the preſent ſtate of human intellect promotive of general 
nappineſs. They increaſe induſtry. They ſtimulate to acqui- 
ſitions which otherwiſe would be negletted; and therefore 
tend to the improvement of ſociety. 

Theſe principles I have zealouſly upheld. Theſe principles 
I defy any of the baſe, hired, miniſterial ſcribblers, who ſpit 
the venom Gf their calumny againſt me, to find one ſpot or 
period of my life that has belied: and it is eaſy to learn he- 
ther my boaſt be well founded, 

I was boru near this place. My reſidence can be traced, 
with eaſe, during every part of my life; and if there had been 
any diſgraceful particulars in my hiſtor „the induſtrious ma- 
lice of faction need not have been confined to general abuſes. 
There have been times in which poverty and misfortune 
frowned upon my youth; and in which I had to ſtruggle with 
the bittereſt diſadvantages to which an independent ſpirit 
could be ſubjefted ; when without a profeſſion, (for I could 
not eat the bread of legal peculation) I had to ſupport an aged 
mother, and a brother robbed of every faculty of reaſon. 
Yet upon all theſe embarraſſments, when a debating ſociety 
and a magazine brought me together but about 50 or 6. a2 
year, I look back with the proud conſciouſneſs of never having 
ſtooped even to a mean aftion, Search then, probe me to 
the quick: and if you can find one ſtain upon my character, 
think me in reality a plunderer and an aſſaſſin: but if you + 
cannot, what will you think of a profligate ↄdminiſtratiun, 

with more vices upon their Heads than I have words to ſpeak 
them—what will you think of their aſſaſſins, and the black - 
_ epithets and calumnies with which they bave ſo inceſſantly 
* purſued me. | ET Ons TT, 1 
| ut 
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But it is criminal, it ſeems, to receive an emolument from 
the exertions I make in this place. Let thoſe who make the 
charge ſhew whether it be more honourable openly to receive 
the wages of public inſtruction, or by apoſtacy, oppreſſion, 
and corruption to plunder a groaning country? 

Theſe, then, are the general principles that have actuated 
my conduct. Theſe principles, I believe, are perfectly irre- 
proachable. Do you call upon me to affirm that every part of 
the conduct with which I have purſued theſe principles has 
been equally blameleſs? I will not aſſert any ſuch thing. I 

am at this time a young man; and not free from the intem- 
perance of paſſion, and the levity natural to the youthful 
character. I will not pretend that I have always been free 
from thoſe imprudent paſſions which kindle into fiery indigna- 
tion at the oppreſſions of the times. I will not fay that every 
thing I have done in furtherance of thefe principles has 
been as well digeſted as, with my prefent experience, I could 
wiſh. | 
When our beloved affociates—when thoſe men of mind 
and virtue, whoſe names I will cheriſh with veneration, ſo 
long as memory holds her ſeat” - when Gerald, Margaret, 
Muir, Palmer and Stirving were doomed to Botany Bay with- 
out having violated one law or principle of our conſtitution, 
it was natural, though it was not wiſe, for men who revered 
their talents and their virtues, to indulge the Britiſh vice of 
intemperance— for it is a Britiſh vice, and we are too apt to be 
proud of it.—It was natural that, under fuch circumſlances, 
our blood ſhould boil; and that we ſhould ſay angry things, 
and paſs vapouring, intemperate reſolutions. But the miniſter 
knew that the very head and jut of our offending went but 
to this—no further!“ 

What, then, is that adminiſtration which wiſhes to hang 

every man who makes uſe of an intemperate word againſt 
them ? | 
But they have been diſappointed; and what do they now 
attempt? They attempt to paſs laws, which will make all 
thoſe things treaſon which they endeavoured to make treaſon 
before without any law whatever. | 
The miniſter introduces two Bills. What Are they? 
Bills that ſubject a man to all the penalties of High Treaſon 
who ſhall publiſh, or even write, without publiſhing, any diſſer- 
tation which approves any form of government but the exiſt- 
ing government of the country. Read Lord Grenville's bill — 
4 to compals, imagine, invent, deviſe, or intend to deprive or 
| depoſe 
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depoſe our ſovereign Lord the King, his heirs or fucceſſors 
from the /tyle, honour, or #ingly name of the imperial crown 
{the language invented in the time of Charles the ſecond] of 
this realm, or any part thereof, ſhall be guilty of High Trea- 
ſon.” How is this to be proved? According to the ſimple 
and honelt law of Edward III. the much more reſtricted 
treaſon was to be proved by ſome open deed. But how are 
theſe new-fangled treaſons to be proved? Mark, I pray you, 
—© And if ſuch perſon or perſons, ſuch compaſſings and 
imaginations, inventions, deſires, or intentions ſhall expreſs, 
utter, or declare, by any printing, WRITING, preaching, Or 
malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, then every ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons ſhall be adjudged guilty of High Treaſon.” Well, then 
ſuppoſe I write a treatiſe in which I give a preference to re- 
publican government; and as it is not high treaſon yet, I will 
tell you that, if I were writing a ſpeculative treatiſe, I cer- 
tainly ſhould give that preference 


Being an Engliſhman, I uphold the conſtitution of England; 
not becauſe Engliſhmen ſhould prefer what is Engliſh 
(Virtue is as good if it comes from France, or the Antipodess 
as if it were born in England) but becauſe in Engla 
there is a conſtitution eſtabliſhed, which, if realized by a 
fair repreſentation of the people, is capable of ſecuring the 
happineſs of the nation: and having a decided abhorrence of 
tumult and violence, I reprobate the man who would plunge 
into commotion for ſpeculative opinions. Therefore, though 
if I were an inhabitant of a country that had the misfortune to 
have a conſtitution to make, I would certainly give my vote 
for a pure repreſentative republic; yet living in a country 
that has a conſtitution, which, though according to my ſpe- 
culative, if you pleaſe, viftonary theory, not the belt that 
could be deviſed, is good enough to ſecure the welfare of 
mankind, I ſay—realize that conſtitution and'I am ſatisfied, 
and will uphold it. The welfare of mankind is my object, 
not particular modes or ſhapes of conſtitutions. But ſuppole 
I ſhould write a ſpeculative treatiſe (and why ſhould general 
ſpeculations be reſtrained) after this bill of Lord Grenvillès is 
paſſed, it would not want a ſpeech of nine hours to ſhew that 
ſach a book is high treaſon. Hume might have been hanged 
for his “ Idea of a Free Commonweaith,” as Godwm . 
ſhewn in his “ Conſiderations - The future venders of that 
work may be hanged, drawn and quartered, as Coleridge has 
ſhewn in his“ Prot * 
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Theſe bills, however, have for their principal object, the 
deſtruction of all thoſe who, actuated by free and generous 
principles, endeavour to produce a reform in the repreſenta- 
tion. Well, then, Citizens, what are we to do? are we to 
abandon our principles? I ſay no: we are not to abandon our 
principles ; and though I am not ready to plunge into tumult 
and violence though I do not wiſh to ſee the ſword un- 
ſheathed, yet I certainly do with that every conſticutional ex- 
ertion ſhould be made to get rid of thoſe bills, I recom- 
mend therefore to all men, to exert themſelves in every 
legal way to bring them into general diſcredit, I know they 
need but be fully and fairly inveſtigated, and the general voice 
of the nation will be againſt them. I know, alſo, when there 
is a general conſent of wills, no miniſter, and no band of mo- 
nopoliſts, will dare to withſtand the national voice: and that 
thercfore, ultimately, though they ſhould now paſs, you will 
be eaſed of them, and of the miniſters who dared to form 
them, and parliamentary reform will be the inevitable conſe- 
quence. 

This is my advice as to the general, As to the particular, 
{ cannot be ignorant that theſe acts are made in a very 
conſiderable degree with a view to my deſtruction. I know 
alſo that the time will come when, in conſequence of the per- 
ſecutions I have endured, and the temper, permit me to ſay, 
with which I have faced thoſe perſecutions, I may be an in- 
ſtrument of ſome ſervice to the liberties and happineſs of my 
country. I ſhall not therefore give the miniſter an opportu- 
nity to deſtroy me upon any trifling conteſt. I have here 
maintained myſelf in decency, and cleared away the incum- 
brances which former perſgcutions had brought upon me. 
With {ſomething leſs than 1007. in my pocket I ſhall retire 
from this place, for the the cultivation of my mind; and carry- 
ing the conſciouſneſs of my own integrity into retirement, 
maintain myſelf by the labours of my pen. 

— been ſo long ſeeking fof my country, and havin 
endured ſo much perſecution in that ſearch, 1 think I ſha 
not be accuſed either of ſelfiſhmeſs or puſillanimity, when I 
ſay, that I ſhall now wait till my country ſeeks for me; and 
that when my country does ſeek for me, ſhe ſhall find me 
ready for my poſt, whatever may be the difficulty or the 
danger. Sl 
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POSTSCRIPT. Saturday, 26th March. The Reader 
will perceive by the concluſion of the preceding Lecture, 
| what was the plan I had chalked out for myſelf: and he will 
be perfetily aware, from the circumſtances that have ſince 
occurred, that my conduct has been the very reverſe; that in- 
ſtead of retiring from the field I have been ſtill expoſing my- 
ſelf in the front ranks; nay, that deſerted by friends, and aſ- 
ſailed by enemies, I have been hardy enough to ſuſtain the 
combat of political inveſtigation almaſ alone. The truth is, 
that the bills were ſcarcely paſſed when one of thoſe valuable 
friends whom correſpondent zeal in the holy cauſe of human 
liberty has attached to me, ſuggeſted, that although, © Lec- 
tures on the Laws, Conſtitution, Government, and Polity of 
theſe kingdoms were prohibited by the Convention Act, yet 
that as the bill was ultimately altered, no other ſpecies of lec- 
tures were put under any reſtriction, and that therefore I might 
ſtill, with the utmoſt propriety, give a Courſe Ledtures on 
Claſſical Hiftory; and, in treating the grand ＋ which 
ſuch a courſe would embxace, might inveſtigate all the prin- 


ciples of Government, all the vices of oppreſſion, and alt 


the miſchiefs of tyranny and corruption, with as much effect, 


perhaps, certainly with more freedom, than under my original A 
FA -F 4 x eye over the AR; with refe- 
e rence to this opirtion, than A perceived it tobe one of the 


plan. I had no ſgoner caſt 


cleareſt caſes that could poſſibly be conceived. Lectures on 
the Laws, Conſtitution, &c. of theſe kingdoms axe; it is true, 
Prohibited, and the prohibition if accompanied with a penalty 


of 100l. for each Lecture, to be ſued for by any common in- £4 


former. But with reſpe& to Lectures on any other ſubject, 
the law remaingjuſt as it did before this att was paſſed. This 

diſcovery immediately diſſipated every idea of retirement, — 
To keep alive the ſpirit of political diſcuſſion, and above all, 
the diſcuſſion of principles, js the object moſt important to 
the cauſe of reform. re was ſomething to be done: ſome- 


thing of importance: ſomething which I knew would not be 


done unleſs I did it: ſomething alſo which would ſhew how 
vain it is to reſtrain the progreſs of intelle&t; how difficult 
to prevent 1 minds from promoting the principles of 
truth and juſtice. I entered, therefore, with zeal into the 
project; Ircjefted offers of literary engagements, which were 
preſſed upon me with che utmoſt ſolicitude, and the certain 
profits of which would have been greater than any I could ex- 
under all circumſtances, from m4-courſe of Lectures; 

and, though my health was exceedingly ſhattered by recent 
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ecxertions, prepared to renew thoſe exertions in a manner G 
e Wea and preparation arteaftt) much more 
aborious than ever. In endeavouripg to render this under- _ 
taking worthy ſuccels, A ſpared no application; nor, as far 
2 My circumſtances would permit, any expence, This laſt, 
is fo perſons not uſed to undertakings of this kind, perfectly 
incalculable. During my former, Le&ures, the enormous 
rent of my premiſes, (which 1s,13:4 a year, beſide all taxes) 
the heavy burthen of advertiſements, and the neceiſury pre- 
caution of a ſhort-hand writer, had occaſioned my expences, 
during the preceding courſe to amount to 388% withput in- 
cluding the books which from time to time it was e fun 
to procure,” Byt for the courſe I way preparing, this laſt was, 
an article ſo heqvy as can ſcarcely enter into the imagination 
of that claſs of geaders for whole beiſefit the cheap edition of 
the Tribune is printed and circulated, There is ſcarcely a 
book to be conſulted upon this ſubje& that does not coſt two, 
three, or four guineas. I was not, however, to be intimi- 
dated by conſiderations of ſelfiſh prudence, I embarked my 
little ſtock in what I regarded as the public cauſe, and after a 
reſpite of {ix weeks, with a mind full of ardour, and with 
health imperfetily reſtored, I embarked again on the ocean 
of enquiry, ſteering a new courle, but keeping ſtill the ſame 
port in view. w I have ſucceeded in this/undertaking, 1 
thall ſhew more qt large in an enſuing number; in the mean- 
while I have fought a great battle -I have abtained a proud 
victory. Mine ipdeed are the ſcars—but the fruit of the con- 
teſt is my country's. 
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A WARNING. VOICE ro Taz, VIQLENT, ot 
ALL PARTIES; with Reflections on the Events of 
the riasr Day of the preſent sE8810N of PAR. 
LIAMENT; and an Enquiry whether | CON C11 As 
TORY or COERCIVE MEASURES axe beſt calcu- 
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lated to allay rxoPULAR +FERMENTS. . Delivered 
Friday, Nov. 6, 1795. nd, omit 


C1T1ZENS, 


TRE war- hoop of faction once more reſounds through this 
diſtracted country ; and perſecution is about to rage, per- 
havs, with more ferocity than ever. No ſort of toleration 
it ſeems is to be allowed by perſons of one claſs to thoſe of 
another, Thoſe, in particular, who are in power, and poſ- 
ſeſs the offices of magiſtracy, ſeem to be infected with a 
baleful anxiety who ſhall be foremoſt in ſingling out the 
ſtigmatized reformer . for deſtruction; and in exerciſing the 
new authority which they ſeem to think may be created b 
thoſe edifts of the cabinet, called royal proclamations. Wi 
ſo little moderation is this power exerciſed—with fo little 
diſcretion, that even the man who lifts his voice in behalf of 
moderation, and wiſhes to allay the furious paſſions of the 
times is ſingled out as an object of indignation ; and even to 
talk of warning © ihe violent of all parties, of the danger 
of their furious prejudices 1s regarded as a crime not to 
endured, The poor bill-ſticker who ſtuck the bills of this 
day, has been ſeized by the mercileſs hand of power, and 
thrown 1nto priſon, — | Sram ef. 
Still, howeyer, unmoyed by reſentment, uninfluenced by 
any ſentiment but that love of mankind which inſpires in 
the enlightened breaſt an ardent enthuſiaſm for liberty, once 
more I ſtep forward to warn you with the voice of reaſon 
and candour to allay the furious tempeſts of paſſion which 
ſeem to threaten the total diſſolution of all ſocial virtue: and 
No. XLVI, Q q chiefly 
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chiefly. on you, my fellow Citizens, embatked in the great 

cauſe of liberty—on you I call with confidence: by you at 

leaſt I expeR, that the yoige of warning will not be heard in 
vain, Let reaſon, I pray you, be your ſole guide in that 
purſuit of parliamentary reform which I truſt you will never 
abandon but with your livey. Believe me, Citizens, in all 
he ſituations in which man can be placed, in all circum- 
ſtances of ſocigty, moderation, well uuderſlood, is the firſt of 
virtues. The exerciſe of this virtue dignifies the character 
of man, and lifts him from that brutal ſtate to which igno- 
rance and ariſtocratic fury would degrade him. 

But, Citizens, however uſeful this moderation in all the 

circumſtances of ſociety, it is particularly neceſſary at a 

time when perſecuting fury endeavours to deprive us at 
once of our rights and faculties, and to proyoke us by every 

ſpecies of irritation and inſult into exceſſes and tumults 
which might furniſh pretences for the uſurpations of a cor- 
rupt and yicious adminiſtration, 

When I ſpeak of moderatioh, however, underſtand, I 
ray you, the ſenſe in which I uſe the word. Properly un- 

kerle it deſcribes one of the Leg virtues that adorn 
umanity ; but it has —_— een abuſed to the moſt 

corrupt and vicious purpoſes. e hypocrite, or the cow- 
ard, who dares not look any principle in the face, and purſue 
it through all its moral conſequences, or a part of whoſe 
ſyſtem of politics it is, to confound for party purpoſes, all 
diſtinctions between right and wrong, talks of moderation 
and abandons truth, This is not the fort of moderation I 
with you to adopt: this is a moderation I abhor: I would 
rather be at once the proflituted pander of corruption, than 
the ſneaking half-way modere who bawls for liberty and 
yet ſhrinks from the manly inveſtigation of rights and princi- 
les. 

: Principle, glorious principle, eternal, immutable princi- 
le, ſhould be the ſtandard around which the friends of li- 
erty ſhould always rally. Round this ſtandard then let us 

rally in the preſent hour. Like the Spartan at his land-mark, 

o whom TI have frequently alluded, let each man ſtand in- 
exible at his poſt ; and though the fury of perſecution ſhould 

all the rubbiſh of perverted law upon him, till moun- 
tains of oppreſſion lifted upon mountains bury him for ever, 

—2 monument of perſevering virtue. | 

Ves, Citizens, let us come to a determination rather to 
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die than abandon the Ponons privilege of liberty; but let 
us die like the Spartan J have alluded to, not like Gap lar 
handitti; let us = what we are Ay * 0 
cauſe; not what we are anxious to i 
terday at the meeting in Lee 7 
quittal, by that veteran in the cauſe of liberty FE 
chat e ſhould reſiſt oppreſſion Cand ue 5 we 1 

preſſion ſhall be reſiſted but! it ala be the 8 of th 
anvil to the hammer.“ It was as well replied by another 
tizen, that perhaps the time might be near when ſomet — 
more than the reſiſtance of the anvil to the hammer wo 
be neceſſary. Citizens, that time is already arrived ; a 
will tell you what this further reſiſtance is: it is not th 
reliſtance of violence and — LY but he 88 of an 


But let us not think we are etting MP! if we - 
into headlong violence. Mark, I Pray you, the ſtate of 
public mind: do we ſeem as near th e attainment of our 9 
ject now as we were before theſe unha x. ee 
place, which will form in a great part tigu 
this evening? In principle, then, not in —_— nels yo 
have you get forward. In aftive exertion of mind 4 in 
tumult, I would have you advance. Now is the tune to 
cheriſh a glowing energy that may ro ule i ion eu 
nerve and faculty of the mind, and fly from 1— 5 to bx 
like that electric principle which is — the true foul gf 
the phylical univerſe, till the whole maſs is quickened, Tl 


minated and farmed. 


Think not, Citizens, that I addreſs this i invocation, 5 
ow 
ra- 


ſoct or party of men alone: I would have the ſame ea 
in every bread}, ſo it be attempered with the fame 
tion. Remember it is candour, it is the philoſophical 
conyifion: at once of the dignity and of the fallibility gf 
human iatelle& that EN us to e 

Our n. o ſeration ought not to he the conſequence of a fear 
that enen look principle e it pught not to be 

92 


a con- 
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a conſideration of danger to ourſelves: it ought to be the 
fruit of candid reſearch: it ought to ſpring from a deep- felt 
conviction that judgment is fallible; but, at the ſame time 
that there is no Tide more infallible. The fame moderation 
"you expect from your opponents, therefore, that modera- 
tion you are expected to exerciſe towards them. Nay, I 
will go farther moderation and candour ought to proceed 
from us eſpecially. We are the party who pretend to be 
"making difcoyeries in the regions of truth and political juſ- 
tice. We profeſs to have ſurmounted prejudices : ſhall we 
then, by our intemperance, ſhew that we ftill are preju- 
"diced? We complain of the intolerance and perſecuting pi 
Tit of the old ſyſtem : ſhall we then ſhew that we are our- 
elves intolerant ? We complain of wars, of bloodſhed and 
of violence: ſhall we ſhew by our conduct that we alſo are 
violent and ſanguinary? Do we wiſh to make proſelytes to 
"the principles we have adopted ? Let us ſhew by the calm- 
neſs and reaſonableneſs of our deportment the confidence 
we have in the truth and juſtice of our cauſe. Mankind are 
prone to believe, and I ſuſpect they are right, that where 
there is violence there is no heart. felt conviction of truth. 
Could we really ſhew this principle in all its naked lovelineſs, 
its irreſiſtible charms muſt gain the affections of all, We 
have nothing, therefore, to do but patiently to ſtrip off the 
cumbrous ſophiſms with which it has been diſguiſed, and 
our work is done. But if we endeavour to tear them away 
with impaſſioned hands, we maim and disfigure our principle, 
and create” diſguſt, inſtead of fixing attention, and convic- 
tion can never be expetted. Of thoſe who are now the anta- 
erg of political truth; how many are only ſo becauſe they 
have had no opportunity of candid examination? Let us 
allure them by our candour Let us convince them by the 
unruffled mildneſs of our conduct, that our principles are 
not of that terrible nature which they have been repreſented. 
Let us convince them, by the ſtriking contraſt of our be- 
'haviour, who are the foes and who are the friends of order 
and humanity. = 
Citizens, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that there needs no 

ſtronger argument that a man has not a perfect conviction of 
the truth and juſtice of his principles, than his being anxi- 
ous to appeal to violence: for if we believe that our princi- 
ples are true, and thoſe of our opponents“ falſe, what can 
we deſire better than the peaceful opportunity of bringing 
Es prin- 
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principle againſt. principle fairly into the field? Under ſuch 
circumſtances truth muſt. bear away the palm of victory. 
Have we any doubts upon this ſubje&t? Let us appeal to 
our on breaſts. : Who that hears me has not felt at differ- 
ent times different ſentiments upon the ſame ſubjedt? Where 
is the man who calls himſelf a champion for the rights and 
liberties of man who cannot recollect a time hen he did not 
ſee the queſtion in the ſame ſorcible points of view? We 
muſt be children in intellect as well as limb before we can 
be men. It is only by exerciſing intelle&t in the one caſe, 
as our limbs in the other, that we can attain the upright PA 
nity of manhood. I freely acknowledge that Lrecolle& 4 
time. when my mind, ſwaddled in religious and ariſtocratic 
prejudices} ſtruggled under the imbecillity of paſſion againſt 
thoſe who differed from me upon dogmas which I had never 
examined; and indeed becauſe I never had examined them. 
Shall I now then ſhow the'-ſame blind fury againſt all who 
. diſagree with me? If I do, then inſtead of riſing from error 
to truth and knowledge, I have only changed from ignorance 
to ignorance; and — the ſame blind bigot I began. Let me 
appeal to the judgement of others, if the hiſtory of their 
n inds exhibit not ſimilar changes % bier v1 z2albsq 

Among the moſt enlightened friends of liberty I believe 
I could point out material changes of opinion. How was 
this change produced ? By perſecuting fury? Perhaps it was. 
Perhaps they were dragooned into the opinions they now 
hold: but it was by the perſecuting fury of thoſe with whom 
they formerly correſponded in ſentiment, but who repelled 
them by their unjuſt and irrational conduct, Perſecution 
does indeed make converts; but it is from, not to, the cauſe 
it endeavours to uphold: | 

If, then, you have changed your opinions, it- is becauſe 
the arguments in behalf of your former prejudices were fee- 
ble and yielded to the ſuperior force of he arguments, of li- 
berty. It is therefore that you have abandoned old preju- 
dices, and have become the advocates of what is called a 
new ſyſtem : that is to ſay, the glorious ſyſtem which ſays, 
one human being, not diſqualified by crime, is as worthy in 
the eye of juſtice as another, and ought: to be ſo in law; 
and that although property ought to be ſecured to him who 
by his induſtry and talents has obtained it, yet there is no 
reaſon why his property ſhould give him the liberty of tyran- 
nizing over and oppreſſing thoſe who have been leſs. for- 
tunate.” - | ; * (of 
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Well, then, Citizens, let this warning voice ring in 
ear; that violence can but lead to deſtruction ? Let arit- 
tocrat and democrat be alike convinced that if he has truth 
on his fide he need only bring forward that truth in plain and 
unſophiſticated language, and he will be ſure to make con- 
verts: but that, if he is ſupporting the cauſe of falfehood, 
force and coercion will be vain. They may awhile keep off 
the day of reform, but truth, virtue, and juſtice muſt ulti- 
mately be acknowledged. Let it be remembered, alſo, that 
if the demands of the reformer are juſt, to keep off the day 
of payment inſtead of mending the matter only makes it 


worſe. It is adding all the conſequences of litigation» to the 


firſt demand; and woe to thoſe who may thereby be thrown 
at laſt into the power of the irritated and defrauded creditor. 
As for us, if we are not convinced that we have truth on 


our fide let us abandon our purſuit; but if we are convinced, 


as I truſt we are, let us make uſe of reaſon as long they will 
ſuffer us to reaſon, When they will not ſuffer us to reaſon 
it will be impoſſible for us to argue with our fellow citizens, 


and ſhew them the neceſſity of forbearing from violence; 


let what will enſue, therefore, the crime is with them who 
padlock the mind with unjuſt reſtrictions : but fo long as we 
can uſe our reaſon, let us make the beſt uſe of it, by im- 
printing on every mind the neceſſity of inveſtigation: and 
believe me, Citizens, if you have an anxious deſire of know- 
Tedge you will find opportunities of improvement. The 
very coals burning in your grates will be eloquent in the 
expalition of oppreſſive corruption: every thing you eat, 
drink, or wear, will plead reform, and pronounce philippics 
inſt the burdens of taxation; and convince you how im- 
ſible it is for the great maſs of mankind, under the pre- 
t ſyſtem, to obtain even common neceſlaries to ſup- 
port that ſtrength and that toil, by which, and by which 
alone, the neceſſaries and enjoyments of life are created. 
Read, Citizens, and think. It you read with attention, 
you will find matter enough for thought: and if. you will not 
think, it is to no purpoſe that any man ſhould exhauſt his 
health and ſtrength in inculcating the principles of truth and 
juſtice. I do not profeſs to make judgments for you do 
not pretend to create underſtandings—I do not pretend 
to implant -even principles upon your minds—all that I 
can hope is to rouſe and ſtimulate you to enquiry. And if 
you will but think, though the voice of all diſcuſſion were 
ſealed up—though every book were deſtroyed, you will ſoon 
No neceſſity of reform, 
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The glorious ſeeds of liberty are ſown, and let oppreſſion 
do its worſt they will ſpring up in due ſeaſon. Charles I. ſhut 
up the coffee-houſes, leſt ſedition, as it is called, ſhould be 
talked : that is to ſay, leſt the frequenters of thoſe houles 

ould dare to fay that he was ſurrounded by ſycophants, 
ypocrites, plunderers, and oppreſſors, who pretended to 
make him a great prince, but uſed their authority to deſtroy 
the people. But did this, or the perſecution that enſued 
under the reign of ams II. deſtroy the fruit of liberty? 
No The elaſtic ſpring of Britiſh energy was not de- 
ſtroyed. The more it was compreſſed, the greater its re- 
action. The ſtrong determination of awakened intelle& 
drove the houſe of Stuart from the throne: and I hope every 
houſe that ſhall dare to tyranniſe as the houſe of Stuart did 
will experience the ſame fate. | 
But who are the real authors of your opprefſions ? The 
miniſters, and not the prince, are in reality guilty. Nay 
Pitt has told you that under exiſling crrcumptanzes he is vir- 
tual ſovereign of Great Baitain. T ſay, Citizens, that 
this has been declared almoſt in expreſs words. Mark his 
ſpeech. He talks in a royal ſtile from beginning to end; 
and aſſumes to himſelf the whole dignity and importance 
of regal power. Here is a miniſterial paper protefling ts 
uote his own words, marked with inverted commas; to 
thew that it has been taken verbatim. If I find {lays 
Mr. P1TT) “ that all theſe facts, ſupported by the autho- 
« rity of the moſt intelligent Frenchmen, have contri- 
<< buted to our general welfare, and to the conſequent im- 
«« provement of our affairs, I cannot help expreſſing a 
«6 aſtoniſhment, that any man ſhould be bold enough te 
« accuſe me of inſulting my country, when on that account 
« I declare MY ſatisfatton!” ORACLE, October 30. | 
Now this is faid in the debate on the ſpeech from the 
throne. This is ſaid in reply to the animadverſions made 
by Mr. Fox on the paſſage in that ſpeech which profeſſes ſo 
much ſatisfaction at the improved ftate of our affairs upon the 
continent. This ſatisfaction, therefore, this ſpeech 
Mr. Pitt takes home, at once, in the firſt perſon. it is 7 
„ who ſpeak,” fays he, © it is { who declare MY fatis- 
« faction. Majeſty is but my repreſentative organ -m 

cc ae. 3 am King Stork ; and 4 cannot hel 
«« prefling my aſtoniſhment that any among you 
£6 ſhould be bold enough to croak out his di des 
* of my royal word!“ an "1% 2290 5 

| I 
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If this is not the ſtile of uſurpation, what is it? Dol 
go too far, when I accuſe him of having aſſumed to him- 
ſelf the ſtile of royalty? 04.9 

Citizens, I have profeſſed to treat this evening particu- 
larly upon the events of the firſt day of the preſent ſeſſion 
of parliament. . There are two parts of theſe proceedings 
which might be dwelt upon, to illuſtrate the neceſſity of 
that candour I have endeavoured to inculcate. I have al- 
ready ſaid ſomething upon what paſſed in the inſide of the 
Houfe of Commons. | ſhall dwell more particularly on 
what paſſed without thoſe walls. Upon this ſubject, as 
upon all others, there are two ſtatements, made by the 
oppoſite parties. The ariſtocrat affirms, that the tumults 
of Thurſday originated in theſe lectures, and in the popu- 
lar ſocieties; and particularly in the meeting at Copen- 
hagen Houſe. The democrat, or reformer, affirms, on 
the contrary, that the tumults of Thurſday aroſe from the 
bad conduct of the adminiſtration: from the preſent cor- 
rupt and profligate war, and that ſyſtem of meaſures 
equally unconſtitutional and unwiſe, which have plunged 
this country from miſery to miſery, into the abyſs of ruin, 
till, at laſt, to cloſe the great climax of human affliction, 
famine begins to ſtare us in the face; and our enly way to 
remedy the .ſcarcity of bread is to do without it. The 
ariſtocrat ſays, if you permit political diſcuſſion, treaſon- 
able lectures (as they are called) and ſeditious ſocieties, 
where people enquire into their rights, and wrongs, the 
conſequence will be tumult and diſorder. The friend of 
liberty ſays—if you oppreſs the people they will be tumul- 
tuous; if you ruin trade, you will turn numbers of fami- 
lies out of employment, and overwhelm the people with 
diſtreſs ; and, in conſequence, poor beings who know no- 
thing but their diſtreſſes no principle but the ſtimulus 
of want, will commit depredations upon ſociety. 

Nov let us fairly inveſtigate theſe two ſtatements. Re- 
member, Citizens, that the ariſtocrats have yet bronght 
forward no argument whatever, to ſhew the connex1on 
between political inveſtigation and theſe diſturbances. 
Perhaps they think aſſertion and authority better than ar- 
gument, eſpecially when they come from a man who 
wears a great wig in Weſtminſter hall or Lincoln's Inn. 
We have heard of a great number of perſons being appre- 
hended ; and the magiſtrates, I conclude, would have been 
anxious enough to find it out, if it had been the caſe, and 

yet 
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ail of them were members of 
the popular aſſociations. at is the conclufion ? | 


yet it does not appear that 


that political affociations have prevented the outrage, ſin 
thoſe only have been outrageous who were no members of 
them; and that, therefore, if every man had been in oy 
habits of political enquiry no outrage would have happened. 
Political enquiry and affociation ſhew a better way © 
redreſs. Tumult only gives freſh handle to the miniſter 
for adopting meaſures of worſe oppreſſion. It is true tha 
a proclamation inſinuates, and thi a great 'and learned 
authority of the law abſolutely aſſerts that there was a 
connection between the meeting at Copenhagen-houſe an 
the tumult which took place four days afterwards. Thi 
learned Lord, indeed, to whom I allude, makes s Mus 
miſtake in order to ſupport his ſtatement ; and ſays that ff 
meeting was called the day before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment: whereas the meeting took place on Monday, and it 
was not ti "Thurſday that the tumult happened. Now, 
Citizens, what idea muſt we form of the N pk 1 
proceedings of a meeting that could keep the public mi 
without ſleeping three whole days and nights till the oppor- 
tunity ſhould come to throw mud and ſtones againſt. the gilt 
coach of majeity, and thus inſult the ſacred perſon and in- 
ſtitution of royalty. Citizens, a part of F pL oak 
was a ſpeech of an hour long on te neceſſity of uſing no- 
thing but reaſon in the purſuit of reform, and a demon- 
ſtration that every act of violence would only give the 
miniſter an opportunity to increaſe the chains and fetters of 
the people. | . 
But what are the arguments by which the democrat and 
reformer ſupport this ſide of the queſtion. The arguments 
are of two Nad, the deductions of abſtract reaſon, and 
the experience of all ages, from the firſt period of hiſtory 
to the preſent hour. Theſe will ſhew, that the perſons 
fondeſt of violence are thoſe who are moſt ignorant. Vio- 
lence always begins either with thoſe oppreſſors who wiſh 
to deſtroy all knowledge but their own, or among thoſe 
who, though they can feel the oppreſſion, can neither 
write nor read among poor, harraſſed, and degraded 
beings who have neither opportunities nor inclination for 


enquiry. '$ Wunde 124 
When WAT TVLER, whoſe name has been ſo infa- 

mouſly ſlandered, and who, though an ignoront man (one 

of the ſwiniſh multitude ]) had an honourable mind that 
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diſdained every ſubterfuge of art, and in the midſt of triumph 
2 truſt his life in the hands of Kings, Lom Mayors, and 
Ser be to their honour de it remembered alaſh- 
nated him; becauſe he did not chuſe, when: be had it in his 
er, to ſacrifice them to an injured people}. W 
Tyler, and his inſurgents, oppreſſed by the hardſhips brought 
n them by mad and frantic cruſades for the ſubjugation of 
221 ſpread terror to the very receſſes of the court; were 
inſurgents men of enquiry? Were they men who had 
een in the habit of political aſſociation ? Were they mem- 
rs of r Societies, or did they attend. Ledlures 
n Beaufort Buildings? No, neither letiures in Beaufort 
zldings, nor London Correſponding Societies then exiſted. 
'0 ical aſſociations were unknown; and the men who com- 
mitted the violence had never heard of meetings for the diſ- 
cuſſion of political principles. Stung with the wretchedneſs 
and miſery of themſelves and families, and not having the 
knowledge or ability to ſeek redreſs by argument, they appeal- 
ed to the only logic which the politics and inſtitutions of the 
times permitted to the maſs, the logic of clubs and long- bows 
of which (for they had hands) they could not be deprived. 
Let the whole hiſtory of the univerſe be ſearched—what 
does it ſhew ?—that the more ſavage and ignorant people have 
been, the more they were diſpoſed, to tumult and violence, 
Who are the men at this time moft inclined io tumult and 
violence? How are quarrels ſettled by the various deſcriptions 
of men? Men of enquiry ſometimes get warm in contro- 
verſy, it is true; but their heat evaporates in a few expreſſions 
of intemperate paſſion; while perſons not uſed to enquiry 
vent their fury by knocking down their antagoniſts, and ruſhin 
into battle and deſtruction. As for reformers, the men ac- 
cuſed of being the inſtigators uf the recent tumuſt, it has 
been proyed to have been their conſtam maxim LLet us ve. 
ne rate the Jaws, and an honeſt jury will defend us, even tho? 
aw ſhould be perverted, and Aer, leagued in ptralanx 
for our deſtruction,” I ſay, Cit:zens, it has always been 
our maxim—although the laws 'ſhould be ever fo bad (and 
where is the country that has not bad laws ? and why fhould 
we be ſo bigoted as to hazard thoſe that are good, rather than 
reform the bad ones) veneraie the peaceable execution of 
theſe laws; but do all you can to referm them. I ſay the 
ſame of conſtituted authorities. Venerate them as 1 2 
they act conſiſtently wich the authority veſted in their Hands. 
Attack not e 'magiftracy, even if you ſhould not ke chat 
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magiſtracy; for what right have You to attack that authority 


of which the uplifted voice of the people has not demanded 
the alteration If you by violence affault the way ite in the 
execution of his office, aſſaſſination, and riot 1 in Yaprba be 
the otder of the day; and tumult and de ſolation muſt prevent 
that happineſs of mankind which is the anxious willrof « 
true lover of the principle of equality and juſtice. The cot 
ſtituted authorities, while diſcharging the duties of their re 
ſpective offices, muſt be regarded as the repreſentatives of 
e law, and their perſons of courſe are ſacred, e 
their individual capacity, they are no more than other men 
The wild Indians, in this reſpect, ſet us an example worthy c 
imitation. Having chofen their chief to lead mem to baitl 
they yield him implicit obedience in the camp: but when thi 
return to their cabins and their families, they want no fu 
magiſtrate, and he is treated only as a comrade,. It is not the 
man who is facred, it is, in reality the office. I do not mean 
that you have a right to aſſault the magiſtrate at any time; + 
I mean to ſay that the veneration you owe to the magiſtrate 
attached to him only while he is diſcharging the duties of hi 
office: at all other times you ought . to regard kim as 
man and an equal. 3 rere | —_ 
I believe theſe opinions will be implanted on wel enquir- 
ing mind. I believe every man that argues will abhor vio- 
ſence; and particularly that violence committed againſt 15 
con ituted authorities. I believe reaſon and enquiry will dl 
cover better means of redreſs, pet er 
The tumult aroſe, not in conſequence of reaſon and en- 
yiry, but from the miſery in which the people are plungee 
ow great and aggravated this miſery has been is proved 
from documents not collected for any purpoſes of Fall 3 b 
documents collected even by perſons of ariſtocratic principles, 
Remember I have proved to you that a man now gets but ; 
fourth part of thoſe neceſfaries of life, by a day's labour 
which he got 3 or 400 years ago by leſs labour. Remember 
have proved to you that a man 3 as much corn, as mus 
beer, as much meat, as much cloathing for one day's labour, 
when br got but ad = that day's os as Wa 4 
ets 14d. Nay, the diſproportipn is ſtill greater; for this wa 
eue fon the ſtate of facts in the 14 1787 : che necel- 
ſaries of life are ſince increaſed two-fold; and, in many in- 
ſtances, a man muſt now labour 6 or 8 days to procure thoſe 
neceſfaries that formerly he could procure ter one day's labour, 
The reſult is, that che br y of the people aka. 
. 1 2 
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that they toi] for arbitrary maſters from morn to night; and 
almoſt from night to morn again; and get not even the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life; but are obliged to go, with ſuppliant 
voice, to beg for that to which they are entitled as the reward 
of uſeful labour. Thus men having no longer the means of 
tting even a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, fly into tumult. But are 
theſe members of political ſocieties? Where ſhould they find 
even the ſmall pittance that ſhould keep up thoſe ſocieties, or 
pay for admiſſion to the ſelectures. Oh! that I could extend my 
voice to thoſe. poor individuals whoſe neceſſities preclude them 
from attendance, I have no doubt that, if I could have an 
opportunity of collecting theſe lower and deſpiſed orders of 
| ſociety around me, from all the nations of the earth, that J 
ſhould be able to perſuade them to lay all diſpoſitians to vio- 
lence aſide. | | 
I uam convinced that the arguments I could bring forward 
would be irreſiſtible to minds uncorrupted by the arrogance and 
ſelfiſhneſs, which debilitates and exhauſts the underſtanding of 
the higher orders, I am convinced that I could bring the 
conviction of truth to their minds ; and that the tyrants of 
the earth would no longer be able to get military ſlaves to 
commit freſh murders to promote their ambition. 

Regarding even this ſlight, haſty and imperfe& ſketch of 
the arguments on our ſide, it is obvious that it is not in 
conſequence of political aſſociation not in conſequence of 
the inveſtigation of the principles of truth and juſtice—not 
from purſuing parliamentary reform, that tumults and vio- 
lence have * place: but that they are to be attributed to 
that miſery which renders enquiry impoſſible, becauſe it 
takes from man the means of purchaſing the knowledge 
which could illuminate his underſtanding. This miſery, 
whiile it checks information, diffuſes irritation : and the mi- 
niſter, to allay this irritation, aggravates the cauſe. A wiſe 
phyſician would, perhaps, apply palliative not provoca- 
tives. But palliatives are not in 5 with our ſtate quacks. 
In their whole political pharmacopœia there is not a noſtrum 
of this deſcription. 

The miniſterial papers tell you that they foreſaw the late 
diſturbances ;—that they ſaw inflammatory hand- bills abotu 
town, exciting to theſe exceſſes. If they did, why did not 
they ſend forth anſwers? Why did not they exhort the peo- 
ple to 89 and quietly, or to ſend their delegates 
paige quietly to repreſent their grievances? that if 
they had wrongs juitice might be done? But no—mark wo 

| only 
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only uſe they made of the fore-knowledge; and ihen ſee which 
is moſt. precious in the eyes of certain ſuppoſed uo per 
—the life of the monarch, or of the miniſter I A brave, honeſt 
and virtuous miniſter, aware that the indignation of the 

ple were rouſed, would have aſked his on heart, who; rouſed 
that indignation ? His own cohfſcience muſt have convinced 


him that he was the man. If, therefore, there was any 


danger, and if ke had any loyalty, he would have been the 
firſt to brave the tempeſt, that its fury having been ſpent his 
royal maſter might have paſſed in ſafety. But did he do ſo? 
Did the miniller, whom the True Briton,” and all the 
miniſterial rs tell you, knew of the tumult that was to 
happen—did he go fal and expoſe himſelt as a brave man 
would have dene, and have ſaid, „Citizens —deluded Citi- 
zens—or, if he liked it better, deluded ſwiniſh multitude 
—why are you tumultuous? If any crime of govern- 
ment has cauſed your miſeries, the guilt lies on me, not an 
that royal maſter whom J ſerve, and whom it is my duty to 

protect.“ | 4606 
This candour, generoſity, honour, and fortitude would 
have dictated; and that very honour, generoſity and forti- 
tude, would have diſarmed reſentment, But i of this, 
he ſends his royal maſter, to the Houſe, and ſtays behind 
himſelf, till he knows that the tumult is over; and then he 
ſneaks to the Houſe of Commons in a hackney coach ! Is this 
the condutt of a man conſcious of his own integrity? or is his 
zeal for royalty like his attachment to the conſtitution, which 
while he extols in verboſe panegyrics, he is ſtabbing to the 
vitals—or his care for the protettion of Fern and properiy, 
for the ſecurity of which. he encourages , loyal. aſſociations in 
every pariſh, while he himſelf is deſtroying the one to gra- 
tify his ambition, and plundering the other to carry on a mad 
and ruinous war ? io | \ i 1 
Citizens, I ſhall dwell no longer upon this ſubject at pre- 
ſent : but before I diſmiſs you, 1 ſhall ſay a few words on the 
criſis to which we are arrived. I feel the ſolemnity of the 
ſituation in which I ſtand. I feel the ſolemnity of the ſitua» 
tion of my country. My heart grows too big for the breaſt 
contains it. I feel it impoſſible even to reſtrain my 
voice or my feelings within that compaſs neceſſary for the 
preſervation of my health-—perhaps of my life. For the 
prolongation of my exertions, I wiſh I could command a 
moderation of feeling, as well as that candour and humanity 
I am endeavouring to inculeate. Fain would 1 e the 
i 0 . —— 
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fecret, by which, without loſing one atom of the energy, I 
might reſtrain and moderate the ſtrong emotions of my 
heart, that I might imprint the ſame truths upon your under- 
ſtandings, without doing injury to my own frame. But if the 
two things cannot be united together—if this zeal and this 
— cannot be exerciſed without this wreck of health and 
conſtitution, take what remains of this poor liſe; for I will 
not relax my exertions till uncontroulable force prevents 
their continuance. 

The criſis approaches the hour of trial comes, perſecu- 
tion and calumny uſher it in; and however the ſtorm may 
end, I muſt brave its fury. Rage and reſentment I know are 
launched apainſt me by the violent of both parties. While 
miniſterial hirelings poſt me about the ſtreets as a = — 
and that ſcandalous and profligate paper called the & Times,” 
accufes me with hiring the mob that committed the tumults of 
Thurſday, I am informed that the poor, infatuated, deluded 
peoples at the eaſt end of the town, who in the preſent 

our of diſtreſs throng about the ſhops to buy for themſelves 
| the garbage and offal formerly conſigned to dogs, and pay 
by 4d a pound for bullock's liver, will turn ſometimes indig- 
nantly away, and after firſt curſing the wicked admini- 
0 ſtration that brought them into ſuch miſeries, will aceuſe me 


| = provenong 2 by my pacific doctrines, from redrefling 
In ir grievanc 
| I know the danger of the ſituation in which I ſtand. I 


know that thoſe whoſe deſigns are not honeſt, and thoſe 
whoſe knowledge is not accurate upon the cauſes of our 


i grievances, and the means of redreſs, will be indignant againft 
*. the man who endeayours to arreſt the up- lifted arm of vio- 
1 lence, or calls on kindling vengeance to forbear. 

1 For my part, however, my object is the peace, happineſs, 


and welfare of ſociety : I wiſh for the emancipation of the 
human race. I wiſh for equal rights, equal Jaws, and uni- 
verſal *. and ſraternity, the branches and members of ge- 
nuine liberty. In proportion, therefore, as the fury of the 
ſtorm increaſes, as far as I am able, I will increaſe my ef- 
fo.ts; and as I find in different parts of the town, the arm 
of authority is firetched forth to prevent political diſcuſſion, 
I will increaſe the frequency of diſcuſſion in this place as 

long as I have ſtrength, and no abſolute and determinate * 
I mall, therefore, henceforward, continue my Lectures 
on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, and may the * 
* q 0 
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of enthuſiaſm that glows in my breaſt 


3 and by — diffuſed through — 
liberty, equality, and juſtice — pig by — af — 80 
heart, and the theme of every tongue. 


C 


*, * ] 3 ſaid at the beginning of this Lefture that the 
Bill” Sticker. was taken into cuſtody for. flicking the Bill in 
which the ſubjet? was announced. That the reader may: 
of the complexion and enormity of the offence, and the vigelanch 
and wildom of our magiſtrates, I ſubjom a faithful copy, with 
all its aggravations of . Capitals, Italics, and n rebelltous 
een of points, r* Ce. alt Std 
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Alderman Curtis was the Mayor ele, care was taken that the 
poor fellow ſhould be forgotten till the loyal Biſcuit Baker was 
in poſſeſſion of the power. Upon ſuch a bill, however, it would, 
perhaps, have ſurpaſſed the confidence, even of a ' Contrattor, 
to have grounded any ſerious proceeding : but the poor fel- 
low had unfortunately other bills about him, with which I 
had no connection; bills which contained an advertiſement - 
from the Temple of Reaſon, as it was called, announcing a 
Debate upon the propriety of reſiſting Convention Bills by 
inſurrection and robellion: and though they were evidently 
not half ſo angry with this fooliſh, vapouring, mad adver- 
tiſement, as with the temperate language of mine, the ma- 
82 made this a pretence for perſecution, This acei- 
ent of the fame” hill ticker being employed for the Temple 
of Reaſon, and my Lectures, formed alſo the foundation of 
one of thoſe pieces of magiſterial intrigue of which it has 
been my fortune to witneſs fo: many ſpecimens: for although 
there was no more connection between the former and the 
latter than between the Pope and the Grand Turk, they con- 
founded them perpetually together in all their proceedings; 
made uſe of every artifice to implicate me in the bill in which 
I had no concern, and at laft, when every trick had been 
played off, both by means of the poor man and others, find. 
ing that I perſevered in claiming the reſponſibility of my 
own bill, and avoiding all connection with the other, they 
dropped the proſecution, and withdrew their indiftment. 

y ſhare of the reſponſibility, indeed, J took from the firſt 
in the moſt explicit manner ; 2 on che morning of the firſt 
examination, A wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor, which was 
delivered in the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, avowing fo 
much of the tranſaction as I was concerned in, incloſing at 
the fame time one of my billi, and claiming the right of being 
ſolely reſponſible for what I had cauſed to be done: upon 
which principle I deſired that whatever. proſecution might 
be called for by my bill, might be © directed againſt me, and 
not againſt a poor illiterate man who could never be expetted 
9s er either Treaſon or Sedition in ſuch a paper.“ 
This letter I underſtand threw both the Mayor and Monſieur 
Le Meſurier into ſuch an agony of indignation, that they could 
not avoid uttering ſome threats of what they would do if they 
had me in their power. Is it not ſtrange, that men who 
ought to hold the balance of juſtice with a ſteady hand, 
ſhould thus daſh” away the ſcales in a fury, and then miſtake 
the violence of their own paſſions for violence in the Re. 
formers whom they are ſo anxious not to judge but to condemn. 
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The Firſt Lecture on the POLITICAL PROS- 
TITUTION of our PuBrtic THEATRES 
Delivered Wedneſday, April 1, 1795. 


CITIZENS, 


I HAVE one admonition particularly to give you on this 
evening. It is upon a ſubject which I wiſh you would al- 
ways have preſent in your minds, namely, that if any perſon 
ſhould attempt any interruption, your and moſt effica- 
cious way of diſappointing ſuch malice will be to ſuppreſs 
your own indignation. I believe there are two or three 
perſons preſent who have ſome deſign of creating diſturb- 
ance : but leave them entirely to me; and I flatter myſelf I 
ſhall be able to fruſtrate their conſpiracy. | 
Citizens, Few circumſtances of my life have ever been 
more flattering to me than your extreme candor and indul- 
ce on the laſt evening, when the ſtate of my health ren- 
— it impoſſible to exert myſelf as I wiſhed. I cannot 
at preſent boaſt of complete reſtoration, If there ſhould be 
leſs animation, therefore, leſs freedom of mind, than there 
ought, you will, I dare ſay, attribute it immediately to the 
right cauſe. The ſubject of my preſent diſcuſſion is the 
political proſtitution of public theatres. This ſubject, Citi- 
zens, will ſtrike you as being widely different from thoſe 
which I have been generally in the habits of treating. Va- 
riety is indeed one of thoſe allegorical miſtreſſes to whom 1 
profeſs a ſtrong inclination to pay my court : and perhaps few 
of you will be ſorry to have your attention relieved a while 
from the horrors and calamities of war, by the inveſtigation 
of a ſubje& which cannot but awaken in our minds ideas of 
taſte, of literature, and genius. The ſupject however is a 
proper one, if properly treated, for a political lecture; for 
it is connected, in a conſiderable degree, with the morals, the 
manners and intereſts of ſociety, Indeed, if we conſider 
No. XLVIII. 8 ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly any ſubject whatever, though it may ſeem to the 
ſuperſicial obſerver as far removed from politics ay the equa- 
tor from the poles, we ſhall find, if it is a ſubject that has 
any meaning or connection whatever with any principle of 
common ſenſe or morality, that it is in reality a queſtion of 
politics. For though our rulers would perſuade us that 
politics is a ſcience with which the maſs of the people have 
no ſort of buſineſs or connection, yet it is in . the 
root, the ſtem, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, of all morals, of 
all manners, of every thing that can affect the intereſt, the 
good conduct and happineſs of ſociety. Even our = 
amuſements are intimately connected with the political ſy{- 
tem: and (to change my metaphor) if our grand political 
ſyſtem is corrupt, that corruption will flow through every 
little meandering rivulet which ſhould water even the plea- 
ſuxe-grounds of private recreation, or nouriſh the flowers 
that decorate the path of life. + 2:1 [ 

I aſſure you, my Fellow-Citizens, my deſign in chooſing 
the preſent ſubject has no connection with envy or mal 
nity: Againſt perſons connected with the theatres. I have 
no animoſity. I reſpect the profeſſion; I reſpect the ſcience. 
Lam convinced that it is extremely important to the morals 
as well as the amuſement of mankind, I have no deſire but 
to reſcue it from the tyrannical fangs of that corruption, 
vice, and, proſtitution, under which it has ſo unhappily 


Among the particular reaſons that have induced me to 
kx upon this ſubject, perhaps is to be regarded the circum- 
ſtance that it is conſiderably connected with a moſt import- 
ant part of, the hiſtory of my ſhort life, Thoſe Citizens 
who marked, with attention the proceedings at the Old Bai- 
ley, will remember that one of the articles of accuſation 
againſt me, was a conſpiracy to applaud and encore certain 
ſpeeches in Venice Preſerved. This circumſtance may have 
had ſome ſhare in drawing my attention. to the conſideration 
of the ſubject of dramatic * but farther than this, 
know no perſonal cauſe to prick me on.“ 3 979 

But to turn to another reaſon, more important — the 
conſiderable effects of public amuſements on the taſte, feel. 
ings, and, morals, of ſociety. Hiſtery is replete with in- 
ſtances, of the connection between the amuſements and the 
morals of mankind, from the earlieſt periods to the preſent 
time. Cicero, in one of his epiſtles, gives a ſtriking inſtance 
of this, in deſcribing an exhibition at Rome in the time of 
(7? | Pompey. 
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Pompey. In this deſcription you ſee the Corruption and 
depravity of the country; which having been ſown in tht 
ambition and rapacity of the few; had been manured by the 
lukuty, pomp; and extravagance, which prevailed in every 
part of their degenerate mauſiers; aud were now over-rapani 
that declining republic; like luxutiant and noxious weeds, 
choaking with their fatal 1 every ſeed and ſhobt of 
n taſte; and reaſoll. While Rome retained her 
purity tind energy, genius was invited to decbrate her exhi- 
itions with the patfiotis of nature and the exploits of pa- 
trlots. Vittue and public ſpirit were at once commemorated 
and inſpited. But when cottuption to ſap the vitals 
of that country; the theatre was changed into one monriſtroits 
tppet-ſhow of ſplendid exhibitions, in which the mind had 
no ſhare ;j and pageantries at wiich the heart of the reflecting 
man ſickened. Inſtead of human beings ſtung with afflict- 
ing paſſions, or bravely ſuffering in the cauſe of virtue, 
animals of all forts wete brought upon the ſtage. Steeds 
capered, oxen bellowed, elephants were ſlain by the javelins 
of public combatants; and every thing but mind was ex- 
hibited for the amuſement of the people. 12132 
Citizens, we might turn alſo to periods of Engliſh hif- 
tory, which equally illuſtrate the connection between pub- 
lic exhibitions and the morils of the people. Who ea re- 
gard the ſtate of the theatre in the time of Chatles the Second, 
without reflecting oli the ſhare thoſe exhibitions had in pro- 
moting and ſupporting that profligacy of manners which, 
like a deluge, ſpread over the country, and ſwept away every 
thing like public principles and private virtue ? Then was 
every frequentet of the theatre doomed to hear ſentiments 
replete with immortality, ſeaſoned, it is true, with all the ſalt 
of wit and genus, but not therefore the lefs . diſgraceful to 
the character, or fatal to the morals of the nation. Tell me 
then whether public exhibitions are not fit ſubjects of ſeri- 
ous inveſtigation ? Citizens, treating this ſubject hiſtoricdlly, 
I muſt obſerve in the outſet, that the theatrical amuſements of 
the Roman world had a feature worthy of ſome part of your 
conſideration, that is to ſay, they were prefents made by wedl- 
thy men who were candidates for office, to the great of 
the people. They were not in Rome, as in En paid for 
by thoſe who went to behold them, but were given, as we are 
told, by great men, who, wiſhitig to trample on the deluded 


and miſguided multitude, co ed to treat them one 
day, that they might plunder and oppreſs them another. 
a1 2 Plays 
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Plays accordingly were not performed every day in 
Rome, but for three or four days, and frequently tor weeks 
together, at ſtated periods. On public feſtivals, at the 
times of the election of magiſtrates, and all ſuch proper 
occaſians, the great ariſtocrats preſented the people of 
Rome with a ſort of prototype of the corrupt and ſervile 
conduct which diſtinguiſhes the general eleCtions of this 
country. Thus then in Rome the public theatre was made a 
vehicle of public proſtitution, and an engine of ambition, by - 
thoſe who wiſhed to raiſe themſelves to eminence and after- 
wards to ſpurn that multitude whom, while it ſerved their 
purpoſe, they pretended to flatter and careſs. In England 

ey have learned todo the ſame thing in a more frugal man- 
ner. This, you know, is an age of cexconomy ; we are bleſt 
with an economical miniſter, and an ceconomical parliament; 
and every thing they do for the good of the people and them- 
ſelves, they take care to do it at the cheapeſt rate. Thus at 
our public theatres the doors are not thrown open by the 
profuſion of the great to invite the multitude and extort their 

titude; but by the prudent device of a monopoly, and the 
— intervention of a Lord Chamberlain, all the beneficial 
23 of politieal proſtitution are as effectually anſwer- 


Two theatres only are admitted in this great town. It is 
true it is found neceſſary, every year, to enlarge thoſe public 
edifices; but to ſuffer a third to grow up in any part of the 
town would be an invaſion it is ſaid of the ſacred rights of 
property. Citizens, I repeat it, I mean nothing invidious to 
individuals, I ſpeak of the ſyſtem of monopoly, not of men; 
and monopoly in all its ſhapes I muſt reprobate and abhor. 
As for theatrical exhibitions in themſelves, I venerate them 
more than all the mock realities, or real mockeries, of St. 
Stephen's Chapel. And as for the proprietor of one, at 
leaſt, of the theatres, though I lament that his fine 
talents ſhould be held in the trammels of party, I eſteem 
the individual, I do not only admire his ſtrong creative 
fancy, his brilliant wit, his erudition and his varied powers, 
but J revere alſo that patriot virtue which, in ſpite of faction, 
he has ſo often exerted with ſuch intrepidity in behalf of li- 
berty, truth, and juſtice. Nor ſhall I ever forget the man 
who in the very teeth of power bearded that high and mighty 
miniſter, who “ beſtrides this narrow world like a Coloſſus, 
& while we ſorry dwarfs creep under his huge legs, and peep 
« about to find ourſelves 22 graves;“ I cannot 
forget the man whoſe erect attituce, firm countenance, and un- 

faltering 
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faltering voice, compelled the wretched minion of perverted 
power to refreſh his memory, and recollect (with ſalterin 
and heſitation) thoſe important circumſtances which he was ſo 
anxious to forget. But while the ſyſtem of corruption conti- 
nues, while the ſyſtem of monopoly, its neceſſary concomitant, 
revails, the molt brilliant talents will not always reſiſt the in- 
ection, or ſee as they ought the force and beauty of thoſe broad, 
moral principles of juſtice which the general tenor of their 
feelings would otherwiſe prompt them to uphold, Can it be con- 
ceived that any three or four men can have a right to purchaſe, 
or that any ſet of men can have a right to ſell the exchulive 
privilege of: amuſing or inſtructing the public? Every man 
has a right—an impreſeriptible right (for I am not afraid to 
uphold the doctrine of the impreſcriptible rights of man) of pur- 
ſuing his own advantage, and the benefit or amuſement of his 
fellow citizens, by the exerciſc of ſuch talents and faculties as 
nature, education, or accident, may ſome how or other have 
furniſhed. He therefore who has talents to produce a dra- 
matic performance, and can perſuade men to act it, according 
to my conception, has a right ſo to do, and the ſanction of po- 
pular attendance ought to be the only licence to his theatre. 
The field of emulation ought to lay open for the diſplay of 
thoſe talents which he poſſeſſes; inſtead of their being nipped 
in the bud, by the cold, froſty breath of monopoly, before 
whole blighting influence every.exertion drops into decay 
and annihilation. 'I'his monopoly is equally inſulting to the 
town and oppreſſive to genius. It infects the morality 
and juſtice of the whole country. It has the power of con- 
fining any ſpecies of inſtruction and amuſement within a 
narrow compaſs. It has the power alſo of dictating the parti- 
cular ſentiments to be uttered, the opinions that are to be 
propagated, and the factions, however deſpicable, to which all 
talents are to be proſtituted. Thus we ſee dramatic energy, 
whether among writers or performers, dwindle away. 

Look at the energetic compoſitions of thoſe ages, when the 
theatre was free. Behold the flimſy infignificance of thoſe 
compolitions now brought forward to “ fret their hour u 
the ſtage, and then be heard no more. Think of the ſtron 
energetic powers of mind diſplayed by the performers ef fot- 
mer periods; the legends of whoſe wonder-working art ftill 
live, and make us ſigh in vain for the talents that might pro- 
duce the ſame vivid impreſſions. See now the —— 
laboured readers, the mechanical meaſurers of lines and ſyl- 
lables, the limping halting rehearſers of murdered ſentiments, 

| the 
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the tedious hunters of quaint acrents and new readings, duſle? 
than the village harbingers of Sternhold, who have no — 
ſource to extort a clap, or prevent the audience (h 
ſhould ſay) from ſleeping but a few ſtarts and fine attitudes 
directed to the ſecond gallery, Is the human mind ala 
tered? Are not men the ſame now as they were fifty, ſixty, an 
Hundred or two hundred years ago? Is there any reaſon wh 
theatrical exhibitions —— have produced ſuc 
wonderful effects as ſtand on the recortls of hiſtory ?' and that 
now all ſhould be ſo faint and languid? Is there any rea- 
fon why the captive tragedians of Athens, by merely reciting 
the impaſſioned verſes of Sophoclet, ſhould melt the hearts of 
all around them to compaſſion, and be crowned with the ap- 
plauſes of thitherto obdurate enemies, and reſtbred to liberty: 
— while at preſent, the mad ravings of the tabernacle ſhould 
more impreflive, more potent in ſtirring up the paſſions of the 
heater than almoſt any thing we hear at out public theatres ? 
It is true we have ſeen ſome women performers of 
ſplendid talents. The inimitable vivacity of 4 Jordan, the 
okes of native humour, or of pathos with which her tepte- 
ſentations abound, the ſenſations ſhe itriparts, the power with 
which ſhe ſpeaks, may be pleaded as an exception to the ge- 
neral cenſure. The expreſſive energy of a Siddons, her ftronj 
guſts of paſſion, and forcible 8 to the heart, may be al 
oppoſed to my arguments. Nor ſhall I deny the claims of a 
Farren to eaſe, to elegance, or even to a ree .of merit, 
which if not actually entitled to the praiſe of fine acting, is 
certainly very little below the ſtandard of excellence. But 
theſe are only exceptions to the general rule; and all is flat 
or frothy beſides. What is the teafori that we have fallen 
into inſignificance, and that we ſhould make fuch ſmall ap- 
proaches towards the excellence of former times? Citi- 
Zens, the anfwer lies in that one word, monopoly. Monopoly 
is the anſwer alſo to be made to the queſtion reſpecting tte 
cauſe of the depravity, the falſe morality, the ſtaviſh maxims 
and ſentiments daily and hourly, thruft down our throats at 
theatrical exhibitions. 

Having taken this general ſurvey of the degeneracy, and 
the cauſe of that degeneracy in the Britiſh drama, I ſhall 
proceed to inveſtigate this ſubje& hiſtorically ; convinced, 
though the enquiry may not appear equally intereſting with 
ſome other topics, that it is not without utility. I ſhall endea- 
your to trace the hiſtory of the ancient drama, and to ſhow you 
by what means the governors of the ancient world made it 


the 
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the vehicle of corruption and depravity. I ſhall afterwards, 
by comparing the hiſtory of the ancient and modern ſtage, 
endeavour to ſhow the importance of reſotming the ſyſtem 
bY which the Theatres are at this time ſo conſiderably 


ligion of the Garecks and Romans there were no. preachers — 
no bodies of men ſet, apart for the purpoſe of inſtructing (that 
is to ſay deluding) the people. There were prieſts it is true; 
and they had their functions; but theſe prieſts were not 
diſtinct ſets of men, ſeparated from the of the people 
merely for politico- religious purpoſes. It was the buſs- 
neſs of theſe prieſts to ſuperintend the ſolemnities and ſuperſti- 
tions of the times to appeaſe the angry deities, for deities 
it ſeems could be angry, by offerings and ſacrifices, and re- 
galing their noſtrils with the rich efftuvia of a roaſted lamb, or 
a brailed calf. They were alſo to repeat the oracles, which 
the. divinity 4 they were to ſing forth their praiſes 
in hymns; they were to ſuperintend the myſteries of thair 
religion (for every religion when it becomes an eſtabliſnment 
has it myſteries of courſe) 3 they were alſo to conſult thoſe 
books of wiſdom, the entrails of ſlaughtered oxen, to find 
when battles were to be fought, and when peace wag to be 
made. O that the ox. were but killed in this our country, 
whoſe oracular entraila might ſhow; us, by their augury, 
when peace is to he made But though they had great feſti- 
vals— the ancients, by the way, were more fond of fe/truats 
than faſts : and to tell you the truth, I believe they were 
right. I think there is but one good reaſon. for, faſting, that 
is, it being a diſhcult, thing to get any thing to eat.) Hut 
though they had; their. feſtivals, their ceremonies, their ſacri- 
hces, their oracles, their hymns, their augurs, their myſte- 
rigs, yet they had no national profeſſional teachers of unin- 
telligible dogmas— no black-gowned retailers of the dictums 
of the miniſter, to lay the conſriences and energies of the 
people proſtrate at the footſtool of power. They had no. ſet 
of men þired.to ſubſcribe thirty-nine articles which they did 


not underſtand, and; afterwards to ſtand up in a ſart of tub, 


with their chins over a velvet cuſhion, like Jack in a bes, 
to preach doctrines diametrically oppolite to the articles they 
had ſubſcribed. Theſe were refmements in policy of which 
they had no idea. It was however, neceſſary in ſame. way to 
ſupply this deficiency: for inſtruction is neceſſary far man- 
kind, as miniſters, When it ſuits their purpoſe, know very well; 
and. as we 1 truſt ſnall always remember: for I de not mean 


by 


Citizens, you muſt remember that, in the re- 
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dy any thing I have ſaid to diſapprove any mode or ſhape of 
inſtruction, whatever be the particular ſentiment or opinion 
promulgated. . I do not with to deprive any perſon of the 
right of hearing or teaching what he thinks right. Enquiry is 
mt only the right, but the duty of man. I only blame thoſe 
inſtitutions which, under colour of aſſiſting enquiry, have for 
their fundamenta} object the ſupprefſion of all enquiry. 
Which pretend to inſtruct, but only endeavour to teach us 
how to be more ignorant than ever. 

But, citizens, although the nations of the ancient world 
had no ſeventh day in the week ſet apart for the purpoſe of 
hearing a man whoſe opinions no one was to call in queſtion, b 
any tokenof contradiction, or diſapprobation, yet they had their 
philofophers, their ſchools, their inſtructive inſtitutions, from 
which their enlightened and powerful minds diffuſed the ray of 
ius and ſcience around. They had their G ymnaſia— their 
Is for all ſorts of exerciſes, whether of mind or body; 
where their youth were trained to ſtrength, to activity, to 
wiſdom and to virtue. Theſe, as our accounts run, were 
firſt inſtituted at Lacedemon, and contributed, in no ſmall 
degree, to create, and for many hundred years to preſerve the 
energy of the Spartan character. They were afterwards 
adopted and improved by the rival ſtates of Greece, parti- 
cularly Athens, and finally by victorious Rome. 

Athens ſeems to have improved very conſiderably upon the 
plan. Mind and body were both attended to by each of 
theſe magnificent, though diminutive ſtates : but Sparta ap- 
pears to have been moſt ſolicitous about the body, Athens 
moſt attentive to the mind. Athens, in ſhort, appears to 
have been a portraiture in miniature of what Republican 
France promiſes to be upon the gigantic ſcale. She had 
her ſchools and academies of all deſcriptions ; and her pub- 
lic tutors of every kind, from the dancing-maſter and lute- 
player to the profeſſors of the maſt abſtruſe branches of 
ſcience and philoſophy. Hence the energy and variety of 
Athenian talent—hence thoſe gay fallies of fancy and thoſe 
daring flights of imagination—tbat ſublimity which awed, 
and that levity which amuſed the world, 

Among the principal of theſe Athenian gymnaſia were, 1. 
the LycEpH, or ſchool of ARISTOTLE, the founder of 
the Peripatetic philoſophy, ſo called from this philoſopher, 
delivering his leſſons to his pupils while they were walking 
about, that health and intellect might be promoted together. 
While perambulating with him beneath the ſpacious * 

i 


- 
* 


his ſcholars were thus taught to ſoar into the regions of 
ſcience and enguiry, and by the bald exertions of intellect 
to enlighten their hearts, improve their faculties, and ex- 
tend their power and inclination of ſerving their fellow men. 
2. The Acapemye, or Groves of PLATO, the founder of 
the Academic ſect; and 3. the CVMOSAROES, where ANTIS- 
THENES founded the philoſophy of the Cynics : a word at 
preſent generally applied as a term of averfion and reproach ; 
as Chriſtian once was, and Jacobin now is: but ſtigmatiz- 
ing a name does not prove all who'bear it are therefore 
juſtly odious, even although ſome of them may have behaved 
in a manner diſgraceful to themſelves. Cynics, Chriſtians, 
and Jacobint have each in their turn, Eonferred conſider- 
able benefits upon mankind; although the firſt have ſome- 
times degenerated into ſour mifanthropes, the ſecond into 
Juggling toalt of tyranny and ſuperſtition, and the third into 
anarchiſts and aſſaſſins. . 

Theſe different ſects of philoſophers all delivered their in- 
ſtruction in that way, which, by intereſting the imagination, 
leaves the moſt durable impreſſion on the memory. In 
ſhort, they were all, not dull droning ſchoolmaſters, but ani- 
mated Lecturert. Oral inſtruction diffuſed its animating in- 
fluence throughout the circle of auditors; and ſocial ſympa- 
thy went hand in hand with inſtruction. 

Mark ithe fruits this oral inſtruction produced ! See at one 
period afſembled together, within the narrow boundaries of 
a little city little in compariſon even with ſome of the pro- 
vincial Cities of France, but whoſe name ſtill ſtrikes us with 
majeſtic ideas, and fills our hearts with veneration! See aſ- 
ſembled in this little city, a larger number of men of 
and underſtanding than ever exiſted together in the largeſt 
kingdom or monarchy of the whole habitable globe. | 


«„ Immortal Sages ! 
“ Ye nobleſt benefactors of mankind! 
« Unworthy as I am to lift my ſoul 
To thoughts of your beatitude, or hope, 
In this degenerate ſuperſtitious age, 
To emulate your glories, and revive 
* Thoſe awful traits of unaſſuming wiſdom, 
* Thoſe precepts, whoſe ſimplicity of thought 
« Evinc'd the true ſublime! O! let me, yet, 
« :Indulge my raptur'd fancy for a while | 
« With your high converſe; and the fond idea | 
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“ Sate with the glorious viſion, as I roam 

« Forgetful of the world, its ſyſtems vain, 

« And all the crude conceits of bigot Folly, 

« Whoſe rage embroils and thins the human race 


“ And thou, majeſtic Athens! thou bleſt nurſe 
« Of Arts and Knowledge, Liberty and "Taſte ! 
« Under whoſe free invigorating laws 
« The giant-ſoul of heav'n-enlighten'd man 
« (Uncramp'd by tyrant badges of diſtinction, 
« Which virtue own'd not, nor which merit claim'd) 
« Swell'd, tow'ring ſwell'd, to due proportion'd ſtrength, 
« And left the pigmy flaves of future courts 
« With baſe deſpair to wonder at its greatneſs, 
« And mourn their fall, degenerate !” 


PERIPATETIC, 


| The inſtruction of theſe philoſophers, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, was confined within a narrow circle. We cannot 


give to the ancients the praiſe of that wide and generous 
diffufion of knowledge which ſome nations have aſpired to of 
late. There ſeems to have been a ſelect and choſen few 
only who were to be initiated into the philoſophy and ſcience 
of the reſpective ſchools. "The Swiniſh Multitude were to 
be kept without the pale of knowledge; for fear, I ſuppoſe, 
that they ſhould ſcrub themſelves too hard | againſt the for- 
bidden tree of knowledge, and, ſhaking down the fruit, 


ſhould eat thereof, know right from wrong, and*good from 


evil; and become as wiſe as their maſters. , Their ſchools 
however, contracted as they were, certainly extended a con- 
ſiderable degree of ſcience, taſte, and virtue, through the 
Athenian Republic. The annals of that country, and a va- 
riety of anecdotes on record, are ſufficient to ſhew us that 
the maſs of the people were not ina ſtate of total igno- 


rance; that they in ſome degree underſtood, and jealouſly 
guarded the rights of man. 


The rulers therefore began to ſuſpect that ſome engine 
of a more powerful nature than dogmas of obfcure philo- 
ſophy, aud pageants of a ſenſual religion, was neceſſary to 
operate upon the public mind. The engine they wanted 
was found in dramatic exhibition. This ſpecies of exhibi- 
tion was invented in the firſt inſtance by the prieſts; plays 
being exhibited on their- great feſtivals, as a part of their 
religious geremonics. At firſt, we are told, a fingle oe, 
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ſmeared with the lees of wine, and a chorus, or band of 
lingers, compoſed the whole of the dramatis perſona ; and 
we may be aſſured that the performances in other xi 
would be equally. coarſe, and imperfect, , But in time we 
find the powerful minds of Eſchylus, of Sophocles, and 
Euripides, exhibiting all the energies of genius and ſentiment 
in thoſe charming ſcenes which have contributed to the de- 
light and inſtrugtion, of ages. Stateſmen ſoon. ſaw the im- 
rtance of this engine. During the earlier times of the 
Athenian, Republic, the uſe that was made of it was gene- 
rous and noble; at leaſt according to the generally re- 
ceived notions of the wortd, They inculcated, through 
the, medium of theſe performances, à veneration for their 
native land and compaſſion for the diſtreſſed, and excited 
auditors, to virtue, by impreſſing the general moral of diſtri- 
butiye juſtice, Their vanity, and their * alſo, led 
them equally to inculcate an attachment and veneration for 
the laws and cuſtoms of their particular country ; but their 
favorite theme was the virtues and heroic deeds of their ſore- 
fathers, which were held up to their admiration with all the 
aids of fiction and poetic embelliſhment. I do not mean to 
be underſtood as applauding the ſyſtem of thoſe ſanguinary 
philoſophers (if wh terms can be reconciled together) who 
make virtue to, conſiſt in war and flaughter ; till leſs da 
I approve the prejudices inculcated in thoſe theatrical exhi- 
bitions, for the purpelp of diſpoſing the people to blind at- 
tachment and ſu FA, | 3 | 


ES. ents hae, ho ond 
But if theſe were the purpoſes to which the theatre was 
applied, during the purer periods of the Athenian Republic, let 
us ſee what was the conduct of it when a corrupt Ariſtocracy 
raiſed itſelf on the ruins of the democratic conſtitution. Na 
ſooner, had the thirty Tyrants, aſſiſted by the Spartans, laid 
roſtrate the liberties of the people, than they. erected a ſyſ- 
n of the moſt cruel deſpotiſm, Perſecytion, corruption, 
and inquiſition became the order of the day; as they always 
muſt wherever Ariſtocracy or Oligarchy uſurps an unjuſt 
dominion, Then was every power and energy of genius 
proſtituteg to the vile purpaſes of the rulin faction, Then 
did the theatre, become indecd corrupt, he drama, which 
was deſigned for the inſtruction of mankind, was made an 
engine to ſlander virtue and deſtroy the beſt advocates for 
the happineſs and rights of the people. The maſt memo- 
rable of the victims to this perverſion of the drama was the 
great, the truly glorious * : a man whole Tous 
7 t 2 
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d Whoſe virtues will receive the admiration of mankind, 
o long as virtue and wiſdom are capable of infpiring thoſe 
ſentiments. | | 
Citizens, You will preſently ſee that it was not at all 
aſtoniſhing that Socrates was ſelected as a victim to the 
rannical oppreſſion of theſe oligarchic uſurpers, who, while 
ey pretended to ſupport and venerate the laws, and called 
upon the FR for that venerafion with threats of puniſh- 
ment and death, trampled themſelves upon every principle 
of law and juſtice, and rioted in the ruins of that govern- 
ment and conſtitution which they pretended to uphold.— 
Such has been the conduct of tyrants and uſurpers in all 
ages. Law and conſtitution, peace and order, are inceſſantly 
upon their lips; but their hearts are full of corruption and 
5 N cruelty, arbitrary violence, ſanguinary ferocity, 
plunder, and the worſt anarchy of capricious domination. 
Citizens, The character of theſe men, known by * 
name of the thirty tyrants, thus uſurping the authority 
the ſenate and people of Athens, is drawn in a maſterly and 
brief manner by one of the writers of the life of Socrates ; 
and the picture is, at this time in particular, worthy of ſome 
#tention. © Theſe cruel monſtets,” ſays he, & under the 
& pretext of puniſhing rebellion and treaſonable offences,“ 
{you ſe it is not only in this covntry that the charges of 
reaſon have been conſidered as the moſt efficacious engines 
for the deſtruction of theſe patriots who dare to reprobate 
the conduct of men in power)“ Under the pretext of 
« puniſhing tfeaſonable erden they robbed the moſt up- 
ec right men in the republic of their property and their lives. 
« To plunder and proſcribe, the latter of which they did 
cc openly, the former more like aſſaſſins and murderers, were 
« deeds which characterized their government.“ MrnDtt. 
ssohx's 1 Focrates, p. xxxv. By which plundering like 
murderers aſſaſſins 1 ſuppoſe we are to underſtand the 
fly and apparently legalized plunder of unneceſſary taxation; 
of aids and contributions, frittered into innumerable divi. 
fions,. and levied under innumerable falſe pretences, till the 
eople paid perhaps, though imperceptibly, at the rate of 
ixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings in the pound. Theſe, accofd. 
ing to my author, were the deeds that characterized a g6- 
vernment of „ Tyrants,” or „ Monſters,” than whom 
« the moſt cruel enemy could not have eommitted more bar- 
& hzrous outrages,” Ibid. 


Citizens, 
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Citizens; You will not be ſurprized that ſuch a govern. | 
ment a government compoſed of characters like theſe=—4 
eee of inſolent ariſtocrats, who had ufurped to 

yes the power of tlie fenate, and domineered over 

the country, without either conſent of the people or ret 

conſtituttonal authority a banditti armed with gretended 

rights and excluſive 5 will not be eee 

that fuch e government ſhould de defirdus'of debe ee 
f 


any rate, ſuch a man as Socrates, when you learn 
of man Socrates was. | 
Thefe rulers were perhaps of iltuftrious famiſies perhaps 
had divine rs—they had perhaps long titles, and 
bead rolls of hereditary honor; and and family were 
with them, perhaps, ſynonimous, or perhaps ut td 
virtue and juſtice, Of perhaps they might of them 
be upſtart — lifted at firſt on bm — p 
pularity, till they were high enough to- the en re- 
ward 0 75 and with the 2 Fer oppreſſion con 
ctude the mock ſpectacle which began with the faree of pu? 
triotiſm. "Think with yourſelves how deteſtable to theſe 
men Socrates muft have been, who was, in plain Engliſh, of 
rather in plain French, nothing more nor nothing leſs | 
an wpright, downright Sans CULOTTES. Tes, I fay, Citi- 
Zens, car Socrates was Sant Cutetter;' and for aught P 
know he was in reality the founder of that moſt worthy atid 
excellent ſect of philoſophers. But, Citizens, I do not means 
by Sans Culettes ſach beings as have been created by the 
diſtempered imagination 'of that Melpomene in dreeches 
Edmund Burke. He indeed, in the dagger ſrene 
Exhibited at our grand Theatre Nationalle, made a mo 
frantic and pathetic ſpeech, harrowing up alike the fetli 
of auditors arid brother comedians, to convince us that d: 
gers were principles, and the prince of darkneſs the 
true fans enfottes. Neither was Socrates ſuch a ſans culo! 
as filled the imagination of that great metaphyſician Wind- i 
ham; nor ſuch a fans culottes as was painted upon a certaim 1 
occaſion by the great, the grave, the conſiſtent, the —— 
pon | 
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Serjeant Adair. He was not a fans culottes according 
the definitions of thoſe whoſe imaginations can dwell u 
nothing but ſcenes of maſſacre, deſolation, and anarchy. He 
was a true ſans culottes. He was an advocate —_ l 
happineſs, and liberties of mankind—an upholder of the { 
rp principles of mg 7 equality. He was alfo a | 
ans culottes by birth: and thoſe great perfonages' could 5 | 
ut 
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but look with diſdain upon the per ſon, and with 8 
envy upon his popularity, whoſe father was — 
and whoſe mother a midwife; who ſpent the firſtthirty years 
of his life with the mallet in one hand and the chiſſel in the 
other, and was remembered by many of. them in his leathern 
apron. It is impoſſible to OE theſe great men ſhould 
endure that ſuch yulgar, low-lived, ſwiniſh, beings as theſ, 
ſhould have the ſame or. fuperior talents, more virtues 
popularity, than. their own high mightineſſes. The 1ylers, 
who were for monopolizing to — — every honor 
and advantage, could not but be expected to think that 
men who had a parcel of peaple running after them were 
* beſt in ; place of ſecurity :” and what place ſo ſecure as 
ne grave | Ti | TW 
„But, Citizens, this philoſophic, this intelligent worker 
with the mallet and chiſſel, had not only to anſwer for the 
erimes of low birth, wiſdom, virtue, and patriotiſm. He. 
had vices of a deeper die, and more terrific magnitude. He 
was an enthuſiaſtic lover of truth—a promoter of wiſdom 
2 diffuſer of light and virtue among the great body of the 
gle. The light of his knowledge was not hid under, the 
uſhel of learned myſticiſm. It ſhane, abroad upon all man- 
ind. He ſeemed ta think that the loweſt members of ſoci- 
ety had a right to know. the difference between virtue and 
vice, between juſtice and oppreſſion, between tyranny and 
good government. We cannot be ſurprized that a ſans 
culottes of this deſcription ſhould be deteſted by ariſtrocrats 
of the deſcription before ſpecified. He promulgatcd truth 
the people at large. He brought, as has been ſaid, phi- 
ſophy from the clouds to dwell in the habitations of men. 
Je. dragged . ſcience from the cobweb cells of the pedant, 
and carried it to the manufactory—into the workſhop of the 
ificer, and the reſorts of the labourer, He diffuſed the light 
Knee and virtue among all mankind; becauſe he was 
convinced that all mankind were his brethren, and that they 
could not loſe the claim of brotherhood by poverty or 
wretchedneſs; that nothing could rob them of that brother- 
hood but crimes, and that all withholding of the rights of 
that brother hood was oppreſſion, | 
Citizens, he © began,” we are told, “ to oppoſe ſophiſtry 
« and ſuperſtition with ſucceſs, and to teach his fellow citi- 
« zens wiſdom and virtue. In the open ftreets, in the public 
« walks, and baths, in private houſes, in the work-ſhops of 
e artiſts, or wherever he found men whom he thought 14 
cou 


| 
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® tould make better, he entered into converſation Wich them, 
« explained what was right and what was wrong, what was 
& good and what was evil, &c.” MENDELSSOHN, p. xii. 
He was not afraid totontradict every for gery and impoſition: 
He adhered to the maxim That every falſe tenet or opi- 
« nion which led openly to immorality, and was conſe- 
« quently contrary to the happineſs of the human race, ought 
« to be reptobated, and its pernicious conſequences 'expoſed 
cc to public ridicule, in preſence of the b. the prieſts, and 
« the common people.” ibid. p. xv. Here were church and 
Rate, of courſe, upon his back at once. Prieſteraft and the 30 
tyrants muſt have gone to wreck ding dong, if ſuch ſedilion 
as this had been 'tolerated : and grout generals, and army 
agents eould have been no better off. For if he laid open to the 
multitude whatever was contrary to the happineſs of the hu- 
man race, in what colours muſt he have painted the uſurping 
bligarchy !! How muſt he have expoſed the juggles of hypo- 
critical prieſts! How muſt he have deſcribed the pernicious 
conſequences of the ſyſtem of war! In ſhort, what bitter 
things muſt he not have ſaid of that government, which 
trampled upon the liberties of Athens ! Nor could the lawyers, 
or, as they were then called, the ſophiſts, have been morein his 
favour. For the corruption and venality of the times, and, 
« jn particular, the mean avarice of the ſophiſts, who ſold 
their poiſonous inſtructions for ready money, and employed 
the moſt ſhameful arts to enrich themſelves, at the expence 
“ of the deluded people, were circumſtances which compelled 
him to oppoſe the prevailing paſſion for gold, by the utmoſt 
< difintereſtedneſs of conduct himſelf.” MENDEL. p. xiii. 
In ſhort, (The happineſs of the human race was his ſole 
cc ftudy. As ſoon as any opinion or ſuperſtition occaſioned 
c an open violence, the invaſion of the NATURAL RIGHTS 
«or Mx, or the corruption of their morals, no threats or 
« perſecution could prevent him from declaiming againſt it. 
END. p. xxxii. With doctrines like theſe we cannot be 
ſurpriſed that he rendered himſelf odious to men whoſe crimes 
I have already deſcribed, and whoſe eminent ſituations made 
them jealous of all popularity. They could not but be con- 
vinced that if he proceeded with theſe ſeditious dofIrines, he 
would drag them and their vices to public view, and make 
the people too wiſe toſubmit to their abominable dominion, 
Such was the inflexibility of the man, that he dared to op- 
e, you find, whatever could be regarded as an invaſion 
of the natural Rights of Man. Here is fans cullotiſm with 
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a vengeance; and in every part af his datrings, as handed 
2 his diſciples (har he has left us noting of his 
own, upan record) theſe principles are to be found. Ns 
length of preſcription, no pretended fundamental maxim of 
religion or ſtate, no threats of power or proſecution could 
deter him. He was a champion of the Rights of Man, and 
oppoſed even the moſt yenerable inſtitutions and opinions, 
when humanity and Joe were violated by them. 

Now you will, 1 am ſure, be convinced that ſuch ſedi- 
tious diſpoſitions, ſuch treaſonable purpoſes as theſe, could 
never be countenanced by ſuch a regular, conſiſtent, order 
government as the oligarchy of Athens. We find accord- 
ingly, that they were . to try him for high treaſon. 
Sedition was not enough. They knew that the exiſting 
laws as they flood were not ſufficient for his deſtruction, 
or in other words, the people's minds were nat prepared to 
put juſt ſuch conſtructions upon the exiſting laws as their 
Attorney-General might think fit to maintain. | 

And now to ſhew you how this long digreſſion, as it appears, 
is connected with the ſubject. Determined upon the deſtruc- 
tion of this great good man, the faction in power made uſe of 
the proſtitution of the Theatre as an engine to effect thoſe de- 
teſtable purpoſes, as I ſhall preſently ſhew you, by traduc- 
ing his character by baſe and ſlanderous miſrepreſentations z 
while Crilias, his — friend and pupil, whom he had of- 
fended by telling him boldly of his vices, together with Cha- 
ricles, were appointed to nnd grounds of accuſation againſt 
him. In other words, they appointed a ſelect and ſecret com- 
mittee, to make a ſpecial report upon their new-fangled law, 
or perverſion of law, by the aſſiſtance of which, to 
with the inflammation of the public mind, they might be able 
to prove that truth was ſedition, and argument high treaſon. 
They were a ſecret committee, it is true, of only two. But 
two bears as tolerable a proportion to thirty, as twenty-eight 
to five or ſix hundred. Nay, perhaps certain committees, in 
other countries, might be eſſentially as ſelect as this—com- 
mittees in reality of two or three, to whom all the reſt were 
mere puppets; . theſe the only actors, the bell-wethers of the 
flock, who whenever they tinkled their little canniſter were 
certain that the reſt would cry .baa, and follow. 

Citizens, theſe accuſers, we are told, could notifind a law 
to anſwer their purpoſe, and therefore they made one. And 
what do you think the law was? It was not a proclama- 
tion—ng—it was a law made in a regular, ſolema way. It 
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Was, © that no perſon ſhould teach rhetoric.” In other 
words, they prohibited Socrates from Siving any more Iec- 
tures. © They found that Socrates ern fle ed apa nit them 
&« in words: that is to ſay, he ſpoke ho d truths—he culti- 
vated reaſon : and how ſhould tyrants endure truth . 
fon ? Then it was that words became high treaſon in Athens. 
But let us fee the complexion of his offence. © Socrates 
K tranſgrefled againſt them in words, and had let it be yari- 
« e it was wonderful if dene, made l 
« herd which was entruſted to their care, grow ſmall and 
more meagre, and yet ſhould not be accounted bad ſhep- 
« herds; but it was ſtill more wonderful, if the ua dians of 
« a fate made its ſubjects grow fewer and wa . they 
« ſhould not be accounted bad guardians. Menp. p. xxxvi. 
Wonderful treaſon, indeed ! "Thus if the tyrants hu plunged 
the country into an unneceſſary and mad cruſade, q populited 


the country of one third of its inhabitants, and reduced it to 


his 


beggary and want, according to their law, and conſtruction 
law, 


this would Be no crime in them, but it would be a 
crime in any man who ſhould lay down any axiom or prin- 
ciple of reaſon dy which their wicked conduet might be con- 
demned. Thus were laws made, not for the benefit of the 
people, but to preſerve the governors from being reſponſible 
to any principle of reaſon or juſtice, PO Mares mo 

In conſequence of this, the /n culeties SOCRATES 
called before the ariſtocrats CriTIAs and CHARICLES. 
« They ſummoned him before them, ſhewed him the law, 
« and forbid him to enter into conyerfatioa with young peo- 
ple.“ ibid. Socrates, it ſeems, wiſhed to obey them I fs 
c6uld z but he thought it neceff{ry to underſtan them. « Is 
« it permitted,“ ſaid he, © to aſk queſtions ? For this prohi- 
« hitory law is not ſufficiently clear to me.” O Ves,“ the 
ei anſwered. ibid. p. xxxvii. But it was afterwards added, that 
it was totally forbidden that he ſhould diſcourſe with ths 
young. „ That I may know alio how I am to conduct 
< mylelf in this particular, ſaid Socrates, inform me hqw 
40 3 are to be accounted young ®—As Jong as they arg 
« not entitled to a ſeat in the Senate, anſwered Charicles ; 
« that is, until they arrive at maturity of underſtanding, to 
« wit, at thirty years. —If 1 ſhould purchaſe any thing, returned 
« Socrates, which a young man under thirty years has to ſell, 
% may I nat aſk him 1 dear it is? That is not forbid thee 
« ſaid Charicles ; but you aſł many things which you know: 
from ſuch queſtions in future refrain. And an{wers ? con- 
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« tinued Socrates. If a young man aſks me where Cxitias 
« or Charicles dwells, may I not anſwer him ?—Yes, cer- 
c tainly, ſaid Critias; but mingle not in your diſcourſe old 
c thread-bare maxims and alluſions to belt-makers, carpenters, 
« and ſmiths.” (They neglected, it ſeems, to give him any 
warning about button-makers and hog-butchers !)---< Pro- 
c bably, replicd Socrates, I muſt alſo avoid communicating 
the ideas of juſtice, holineſs, piety, &c. which I have been 
« uſed to illuſtrate by thoſe examples, &c,— Perfeftly right, 
<« anſwered Critias ; and above al things,” take care you 
don't talk about Game Cocks. — O no, no—l miſtake—it was 
not Game Cocks. Game Cocks they had no objection to, 
nor Bantums either but © above all things ſpeak notcof 
« Shepherds, Mark that well, or I fear you will alſo make 
« the herd ſmaller,” MEN PD. p. xxxyiii, &c. 

« Socrates,” we are told, & regarded their threats as little 
« as their abſurd law, which they had no right to paſs con- 
« trary to reaſon and the law of nature. He continued his 
« efforts in ſupport of virtue and juſtice with the moſt un- 
« wearied zeal. The tyrants never dared, notwithſtanding, 
to make a direct attack upon him. "They therefore at- 
4 tempted bye ways.” MeExp. p. xxxix. They endeavored 
to implicate him in their own crimes; but in vain. The 
ſans culottes Socrates was no Burke, no Windham, to put off 
his patriotiſm as he changed his cloak, to ſhift from onę 
ſide of the houſe to the other as ſuited his convenience, and 
take his bittergft enemies to his boſom for the ſake of a place 
or a penſion. Every art was therefore practiſed to inflame 
the public mind againſt him, to miſrepreſent his character, 
and impeach his morals. Among the reſt, we are told, that 
te the prieſts, ſophiſts, and others equally yenal in their pro- 
c feflion, who mult have felt Socrates a thorn in their fide, 
„ hired the comic writer Ariſtophanes, to expoſe him to 
public ridicule and hatred,” Accordingly, in his comedy, 
or farce of the Clouds, that buffoon reprefented the light of 
ſcience, the illuminator of the world, in the moſt ridiculous 
point of view, and thus flandered him to his fellow- citizens, 
in order that he might fall a more eaſy prey to the arts and 
machinations of thuſe enemies who wiſhed his deſtruction, 
becauſe he was virtuous, wiſe, generous, and brave. For 
when theſe qualities meet together in the character of a 
'public inſtructor, or reformer, the conſequences of the illu- 
mination he diſſeminates among the people muſt be the ſhak- 
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ing N their very foundations the corruption and tyranny he 
oppoſes. at "TAR 
Thus, Citizens, we find even in the carly periods of hiſ- 
tory that the theatres have been not only confdered as pow- 
erful engines to improve and inſftuct the people, but that 
they were, alio made uſe of as powerful engines to bring 
virtue into diſcredit, and to milicad and delude mankind ; 
and thus to ſupport that tyranny and oppreſſion which no- 
thi” but daluſion can perpetuate in any country, | 
nſortunately Socrates was not tried by a jury of his 
_ equals. Athens, enlightened as it was, had many imper- 
feQions in its inſtitutions, which modern experience can 
readily deſcry. The ſyſtem of repreſentation, upon which 
this country firſt blundered, and which America firſt real- 
ized, was unknown in Athens; as was alſo that glorious 
inſtitution Trial by Jury: and Socrates fell, The firſt great 
adyocatc for the Rrghts of Man—for that general diffuſion 
of knowledge, the principles of which are now likely to be 
diſſeminated among all mankind—fell beneath the tyrant 
arm of that oppreſſion which he was ſo anxious, by peace- 
able, by rational, by virtuous means, to reform. The ex- 
ample of his ſacrifice—the ſacrifice of virtue and wiſdom 
on the altar of pretended treaſon, has ſince, it is true, been 
repeated in many a deſpotic country, and many a country 
boaſting the forms, but wanting the pure ſpirit, of a tree 
conſtitution. He is however one of the moſt illuſtrious 
examples that ſtand upon record, of a man ſacrificed by the 
arm of what is called law tor endeavoring to enlarge the 
boundaries of human ſcience, and bring happineſs to the 
great body ef the people. | 
Such were the purpoſes to which the Grecian theatre was 
ſometimes perverted, when it fell under the dominion of 
corruption. I ſhall not now endeavor to trace itz hiftory 
in another country, nor bring to mind the degrading picture 
which the enquiry would exhibit, | 
The Ruman theatre (like the Grecian) while the pure 
principles of liberty could charm—while republicaniſm, 
and its coneomitant virtues and energies prevailed;—{it js 
no crinie, ] hope, to commend the virtues of a republic)— 
while thoſe principles remained uncorrupt, the theatre floy- 
riſhed ; bur jt tell into degradation when tyranny began to 
exerciſe its horrors, and glorious Republicaniſm was changed 
for the gaudy crimes and debility of Empire, When Caligula, 
| glutted 
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glutted with blood, and bathed in licentiouſneſs, wiſhed 
that all Rome had but one neck, that he might ſmite off 
every head at a blow: and when Nero, at once a tyrant, 
a fidler, and a buffoon, extorted the approbation of his fub. 
jeQs by files of pikemen and pretorian banditti, the thea- 
tre became a ſcene of diſguſting depravity. Nay, even in 
the times of Pompey, when a corrupt oligarchy was paving 
the way for the horrors of the ſucceeding tyranny, the the- 
atres had loſt their manly and rational charager ; had dege- 
nerated into pageantry and buffoonery, and exhibited no- 
thing but what debauched and effeminized the gaping ſpec- 
tator. I will not pretend that in this country ſuch fcenes of 
licentiouſneſs and vice are exhibited, as ſometimes diſgraced 
the public theatres of old: but I am authorized in Grin 
that every exertion is uſed to make our theatres a vehicle of 
political corruption, not leſs infolent and ſcandalous than it 
1s contemptible and degrading. tt 
It is impoſlible for me at this time of night to enter into 
this part of the inveſtigation; I muſt therefore refer it to 
another 8 f An 
But, Citizens, I pray you, keep in your minds the vi 

and the fate of Socrates, And the des * 
anguiſh, and remorſe of the Athenians, when reaſon re- 
turned, and the recollection that they had ſpilt the blood of 
the friend of all mankind haunted their imaginations. Re- 
member alſo the parallels that are to be found in the ages 
of corruption in this country, Remember that while the 
Muſe of Dryden was proſtituted to miſrepreſent the facts of 
hiſtory, and propagate from the ſtage every delufion, and 
every ſentiment that was baſe, ſanguinary, and flaviſh— 
while in tragedies, comedies, prologues, and epilogues, he 
offered the incenſe of genius at the ſhrine of tyranny, and 
branded with infamy every thing that breathed the ſpirit of 
virtue and liberty—remember that during the infatuation 
inſpired by theſe and ſimilar artifices, Sidney fell the victim 
of his virtue the ſcaffold was ſtained with the blood of 
Ruſſell; and patriot after patriot felt the keen axe of ſan- 
guinary Tyranny. The repentant tears of Britain, it is 
true, as of Athene, blotted out the attainders of thoſe virtu- 
ous men from the records in which they had been enrolled : 
but no tears could recal from their tqmbs thoſe virtuous 
patriots, who lived for freedom, and for freedom died. 


The Second Leflure on the PO LITICAL PROS- 
TITUTION of our Puptic THEATRES, 
Delivered Wedneſday, April 15, 1795 


CITIZENS, 


Tur early hiſtory of the Britiſh Drama is not ſo well 
marked as the early hiſtory of the Drama of Greece. The 
fact is, that the extreme barbarity in which Europe was 
plunged for many centuries, firſt by the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, and afterwards by the rayages of monks 
and prieſts, has prevented us from having any very accurate 
account of the tranſactions of thoſe dark periods. | 

We find, that about the cighth century Charlem 
introduced into France the cuſtom of holding fairs; during 
particular feſtivals, where the rude inhabitants of the re- 
ſpective towns and villages were enabled to provide them- 
felves with fuch articles as they had not the means of pro- 
curing at ordinary times in their own diſtricts and neighbor. 
hoods. ' Theſe fairs were alſo introduced into Britain, by 
William the Congueror, in the eleventh century: Great 
concourſes of people being aſſembled always at theſe fairs, 
the venders in order to attract attention, and diſpoſe of their 
commodities, employed the mummeries of a parcel of minſtrels 
mountebanks and buffoons, who with their coarſe jokes and 
antic dialogues amuſed the cuſtomers at the reſpective booths. 
From theſe” rude beginnings ſprung our dramatic entertain- 
ments. For the minſtrels and merry-andrews, from being 
thus employed to attract the attention of the people, began, 
in progrefs of time, to form themfelves into a fort of inde- 
pendent profeſſion; and thofe who had ſome little rude 
capacity for recitation, began to cxhibit a ſort of farces, for 
the entertainment of our grof; and ignorant anceſtors. 

If the nature of this courſe of lectures permitted me to 
enter copiouſly into che ſubject, it would perhaps afford 
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ſome entertainment to give you a few ſketches of the groſs 
and ridiculous. entertainments which our .anceſtors.egjoyed 
with duch avidity, and of which great ladies of the court 
are ſaid to have been ſpectators, without even the ſhelter of 
a fan to hide their bluſhes. It is not my intent however to 
enter into details of this kind. Suffice it to ſay, that thoſe 
rude exhibitions ſoon becoming apparently a ſource of con- 
ſiderable profit, the prieſts, always ſpecial advocates for mo- 
nopoly, began to be a little jealous of theſe buffoons, whoſe 
mummeries they found were ſo much more pleaſing to the 
people than their own. They could not ſee, without hol 
indignation, the profane multitude, inſtead of offering their 
money to religious uſes, ſquander it away in amuſements in 
which the prieſts had no ſhare. They endeavored therefore 
to ſtop this channel, that the money might flow into that 
place where all good things ought to concentrate, the; boſom 
of the church. The firſt inſtrument they made uſe of for 
this purpoſe was a ball. I do not uſe the word in the Iriſh 
ſignification: though certainly their bull proved in the end 
an arrant blunder. But the bull I mean is a native of Rome, 
a papal bull. Denunciations of eternal wrath and vengeance 
were poured upon the heads of the mountebanks and players. 
Excommunication was pronounced in full congregation upon 
all who were profane enough to exhibit theſe rude dramas or 
mummeries to the populace. But in defiance of the roaring of 
bulls, the thunders of the vatican, and the diligent perſecution 
of the prieſts, the minſtrels continued their dramatic entertain- 
ments, and the people to throng to the exhibitions. The . 
| mess; 
and knowing right well that though theatrical entertainments 
were very wicked things when performed by laymen, they 
would, nevertheleſs, be moſt excellent and virtuous if per- 
formed by their ſacred order, the monks and clergy deter- 
mined that they would be players themſelves. . They 
accordingly converted the churches into public theatres ; 
and ſoon found that the exhibitions and mummeries per- 
formed there on their feſtivals and working days, were more 
profitable than the mummeries, equally abſurd and ridiculous, 
which they performed on what they called the Lord's day. 
Thus the churches then became the ſcenes of theſe — 4 
amuſements ; and as the monks and prieſts poſſeſſed a degree 
of knowledge ſuperior to the other orders of people, the moun- 
tebanks and minſtrels were not only rivalled, but ſoon 
eclipſed ; and the monks and clerks, as of divine right they, 
| undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly ought, monopolized thoſe profits and advan- 
tages which had been before ſo profanely diverted into ano- 
ther channel. | ee #0 eee 
Their firſt exhibitions were chiefly myſteries, from the 
ſacred writings. From thence they proceeded to moralities, 
as they were called; in which however they ſo contrived the 
buſineſs, that myſtery or morality ſhould be equally pro- 
fitable to themſelves, and ſubſervient to the great cauſe of 
extending eccleſiaſtical tyranny. ee eee 
Citizens, Such was the ſtate of the drama while the Ro- 
man Catholic ſuperſtition reigned without controul. The 
reformers however were not a little ſcandalized at this abuſe 
of the places of public worſhip; and this was one of the articles 
of accuſation againſt the clergy of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, 
In proceſs of time, as the reformation gained ground, this abuſe 
(if abuſe it is to be called) was removed. The churches 
were purified from the profane ſpectacles of the drama, and 
the trade of theatrical performance was ſeparated from the 
trade of the prieſthood. Separations of this kind you know 
are not uncommon. At ſome periods of hiſtory, the prieſt, 
the phyſician, and the conjurer were generally united in one 
and the ſame perſon. So in this country once, as in ſome 
countries to this day, the barber and the ſurgeon" were one 
and indiviſible. = 13 ä 
It is to be obſerved, that the Puritans, after they had tri- 
umphed, in a conſiderable degree, over the Romith clergy, 
continued to cheriſh the abhorrence for theatrical exhibi- 


tions, which perhaps their temporary connection with the 


Romitſh ſuperſtition had inſpired. And indeed it is but very 
lately that this prejudice of ſevere reformers has in any 
degree worn away. Even fince the middle of the preſent 
century, Mr. Home, the author of “ Douglas,” was ex- 
communicated by the Preſbyterian ſynod for having been the 
author of that tragedy ; replete as it is with the pureſt ſen- 
timents of morality, | , 
One of the true reaſons, however, of this averſion, is to 
be traced, I believe, to a political ſource, The reformers 
were almoſt univerſally friends of liberty (as far at leaſt'as 
they underſtood the ſubject ;) and as public exhibitions were 
made uſe of as vehicles of fulſome adulation to tyranny and 
oppreſſion, we are not to be ver —— rs fir if, while 
enquiry was yet young, and e, of courſe, not very nice 
In tle diſc iminations, bias Gould be attached to the 
whole ſeience of the drama (and ſo be traditionally handed 
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down) which belonged only to the particular proſtitution 
of the drama. | fait of 

Certain it is, that the conduct of dramatic writers, for a 
conſiderable time, was not calculated to remove thoſe aver- 
ſions; and during the reigns of Elizabeth, James the Firſt, 
and Charles the Firſt, theatres ſtill continued to be 
powerful vehicles for the ſuppreſſion of every generous prin- 
eiple of liberty. I am ſorry in this genera] cenſure to be 
compelled to include the names of Shakeſpeare and Ben 
Jenſon. It is lamentable to perceive how theſe men of 
powerful and expanded minds, of great and extenſive capa- 
cities, and original genius, were ſhackled by the cuſtoms 
and trammels of the times. Whenever they ſpeak the lan- 
guage of politicians, with reference, in any meaſure, to the 
2 in which they lived, all is ſervility and adulation. 
Shakeſpeare, whoſe energetic mind pervaded not only the 
whole ſphere of animated exiſtence, but ſoared into the 
regions of fancy, and preſented his auditors with a creation 
of his own——Shakeſpeare, whoſe powerful genius ſounds all 
the depths of moral character, and lays bare all the emotions 
of the heart—dShakeſpeare, whoſe “ Othello“ has ſhaken 
the ſoul perhaps of every one who hears me, whoſe © Lear” 
has claimed the mingled tears of horror and pity, and whoſe 
« Macbeth,” at the ſame time that it harrowed up every 
feeling, has impreſſed the moral convictions which ameliorate 
at once the heart and the underftanding—even Shakeſpeare 


| himſelf too often wielded the pen of political proſtitution z 


and, not ſatisſied with burning clouds of incenſe to the vir- 
gin urity of that prototype of the preſent & Empreſs of both 
uſſias, miſrepreſented even the facts of hiſtory, and 
exhibited in the moſt odjous colors men who deſerve the 
admiration of the world, 
Can we forget, in his “ Julius Ceſar,” the character of 
Caſſius, whom hiſtorians have conſidered as & the laſt of all 
„the Romans,” —the laſt of thoſe in whoſe boſom the ge- 
nuine principles of Roman virtue glowed? This brave 
patriot, Shakeſpeare has painted as a compound of rapacity 
and envy; thus holding him up to hatred and contempt :— 
For what? Becauſe with patriot hand he probed the heart 
of a 2 of whom there appeared no other way of rid- 
ding ſociety. In his “ Coriglanus” we muſt alſo lament the 
fame ſpecies of depravity, Who can behold without indig- 
nation the contemptible light in which he has exhibited thoſe 
a yirtuaus 
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virtuous tribunes to whom Rome owed ſo large a portion of 
E 
When de paints the ariſtocratic pride of Coriblanus, it is 
true he gives the full coloring to that, inſolent tyranny of 
ſpirit which has characterized the ariſtocrac y of all countries 
in the world. — Englund only excepted! But though he 
could got be blind to this, yet he could ſhit his eyes to the 
virtues of the democracy, and repreſent in colors, the moſt 


contemptible and degrading, both the people, and the tribunes 


who ſtood forward fo boldly for the rights of their fellow 


Citizens. | 1 

In Jonſon, it muſt be admitted, we have frequent flaſhes 
of political truth; eſpecially when his genius was warmed 
by Roman ſtory, and his heart uncorrupted by views of 
patronage and Court favor. I ſhall give a few ſpecimens of 
that energy with which he felt the principles of liberty. In 
his “ Sejanus,” a tragedy which I would have every indivi- 
dual in this country read with the utmoſt attention, becauſe 
it expoſes in the {trongeſt and moſt energetic manner the 
infernal ſyſtem of ſpies and informers, for the revival of 
which in Britain we are ſo much obliged to the Sejaaut and 
Rufinus of the preſent day—In this tragedy, where he paints 
the daring ambition of the worſt of men, the moſt deceitful 
and treacherous of miniſters, wading through the blood of thou. 
ſands to the attainment of uncontroulable authority - where 
he paints alſo the contemptible arts of the ſlaves and panders 
of power, and the glowing energies of virtue which dare defy 
this power, and treat thoſe arts and machinations with- con- 


tempt, he has given us, among others, the following ſpecimen - 


of juſt ſentiment and good reaſoning, upon the apologics we 
ſo often make for negleCting to do our duty, on account of 
the times in which we live, 


Sabinus, * But theſe our times are not the ſame, Arruntius. 
Arr.“ Times? The men, | | 
« The men are not the ſame: 'tis we are baſe, 
« Poor, and degenerate from th' exalted {train 
« Of our great fathers, Where is now the ſoul 
« Of god-like Cato He that durſt be good 
« When Cæſar durſt be evil; and had power, 
« As not to live his ſlave, to die his maſter. 
6 Or where's the conſtant Brutus, that (being proof 
« Againſt all charm of benefits) did ſtrike 
6+ So brave a blow into the monſter s heart 


That 


a 
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« That ſought unkindly to captive his country ? 
, have fled the light ! Thoſe mighty ions | 
« Lie rak'd up with their aſhes in their urns, .) 
« And not a ſpark of their eternal fire 

« (lows in a preſent boſom. All's but blaze, 

« Flaſhes, — ſmoke, where with we labor ſo. 
There's nothing Roman in us; nothing good, 

« Gallant, or great: tis true that Cordus ſays, 

« Brave Cassius was the laſt of all that race.” 


In the ſame page we have alſo a very fine picture of the 
| cautious manner in which ſyſtems of tyrannical cruelty are 

generally introduced, with a prophetic ſketch of what is 
| likely to be the conſequence when miniſters have once dipped 
their hands in the blood of patriotiſm. They may mean, 
perhaps, to ſtop with the firſt ſtroke ; but blow follows blow 
1 by inevitable and growing neceſſity, maſſacre after maſſacre, 
! and execution after exccution, till he who meant, at firſt, 
3 only to cut off the few individuals who ſtood in the way of 
If his aggrandiſement, falls, at laſt, into every thing that was 
baſe and vile in the character of a Robeſpierre. 


— * The way to put 
« A prince in blood, is to preſent the ſhapes 

| « Of dangers greater than they are (like late 

| « Or early ſhadows) and ſometimes to fain 

| & Where there are none, only to make him fear; 
p « His fear will make him cruel: and once enter d, 
| « He doth not eaſily learn to flop or ſpare 
li « Where he . * 


I ſhall preſent you with only one extract more from this 
author, as it will ſhew you that he could not only paint the 
progreſs of villainy, but could delineate the energies of 


virtue alſo. 


« Your ſtate,” [ſays Sillius to Agrippina] 

« Is waited on by envies as by eyes; i 

« And ev'ry ſecond gueſt your tables take 

« Is a fee'd ſpy, t* obſerve who goes, who comes, 

« W hat conference you have, with whom, where, when ; 
« What the diſcourſe is, what the looks, the thoughts, 
« Of every perſon, there they do extract, 

« And make into a ſubſtance, 


Agr. 


E 6 Shew ever nobleſt in conſpicuous'courſes,” - 


Agr. < Hear meg. Sillius:. 


« Were all; Tiberius' body ſtuck with eyes, 

« And.&y,y wall and hanging in my houſe 

« Tranſparent as this lawn I wear, or ayre— 
« Yea, had Sejanus both his ears as long 
As to my inmoſt cloſet, I would hate 
« To whiſper any thought, or change an act, 
« To be made Juno's rival. Virtue's forces 
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et this pode) who.could-delineate ſo july the horrors of 


tyranny and the energies-of virtue; even he was compelled, 
or thought himſelf compelled, to proſtitute his Muſe for the 
baſeſt purpoſe, to exalt to heaven the female tyrant, who 
ſtretehed her iron ſceptre over the beggared nation, and to 
propagate doctrines the moſt deteſtable. I ſhall give you 
one ſpecimen of cis from “ Cynthia's Revels.“ Lou will 
pleaſe to remark that he repreſents Queen Elizabeth under 
che chatacter of Diana, or Cynthia this being one of the 
characters under which ſhe was very fond of being compli- 
mented: And from maſks and mummeries, where ſhe was 
exhibited with the joint attributes of Venus and Diana, 
ſhe went into the Senate (to ſhow perhaps which of theſe 
goddeſſes ſhe moſt affected) to give her royal aſſent to acts 
of Parliament, making it High Treaſon to call any indivi- 
dual heir apparent to the throne, but ſuch as were of the 
natural iſſue of her body. So that the royal Diana, you ſee, 
expected to have natural Children, though her goddeſsſhip 
choſe te keep herſelf out of the way of having any legiti- 
mate heirs. Nature, however, was not kind to her withes, 
and the blood of the Tudors became extin&t. But mark 
how Jonſon makes this Diana expreis herſelf in this play. 


Cyn, «When hath Diana, like an envious wretch 


« That glitters only to his ſoothed ſelf, 

« Denying to the world the precious uſe 

Of hoarded wealth, withheld her friendly aid ? 

“ Monthly we ſpend our {till repaired ſhine, 

And not forbid our virgin-waxen torch 

« To burn and blaze, while nutriment doth laſt ; 
That once conſum'd, out of, Jove's treaſury 

« Anew we take, and ſtick it in our ſphere 

« 'Togive the mutinous kind of wanting men 

Their look'd-for light. Yet what ig their deſert ? 
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« Bounty is wrong'd, interpreted as dur. 

« Mortals can challenge not a ray by right, 

«« Yet de expert the whale of Cynthia's light: 
„Hut if that deities withdrew their gifts 

« For human follies, what could mew deſerve 
« But death and darkneſs * It behones the high 
« For their own fakes th ds things worthily.” 


So that you fee-by the very convenient expedient of repre 

ſenting queens and kings under the ſymbols of divine per- 
ſonages, and thus teaching the fwindh multitude that they 
are of an waterior clals and ſpecies, dependent'only-uponthar 
creating pawer and goodneſs, the opportunity is taken, to 
teach the people, that whatever advantages they polleſs are 
only ſo many Kindneſſes beſtowed: by thele great potentates : 
that they are, in reality, entitled. te nothing; but that their 
ſovereigns are entitled to every thing. Jtalh ſo. the confeſlor 
f Louis the Fourteenth contoled the tender confoience of 
that good. man, who: being troubled at the idea of ſlaughter- 
ing ſo many thouſands: of his 22 and ſtripping the 
poor peaſants of every means of ſubſiſtence, applied to the 
phyſician of his, foul for comfort, and was very comfortably 
anſwered, that C every thing bis ſubjects had was but the 
gift af his Moſt Chriſtian Majeity's bounty, and that there- 
fore every. thing he left to them, be it ever ſo ſmall, was in 
reality an act of beneyglence, and inſtead of its being neceſ- 
ſary for him to be troubled in conſcience for what he took 
| away, they ought to love and honor him, and bow down with 
| gratitnde. to him for not having taken all the reſt.” 
h Citizens, I have already animadverted upon the diſguſt 
; and indignation which the ſevere part of the reformers enter- 
tained againſt theatrical exhibitions. We are not to be ſur- 
priſed, that in the great convulſion that enſued this hatred 
| was ſtill mare aggravated, We are not to be ſurpriſed that 
men who were in-quelt af liberty, ſhould treat with hatred 
| and deteſtation a ſpecies of amufement ſo long uſed for the 
| Purpoſe of propagating do@rines the moſt tyrannical and 
| 


diabolical, Accordingly one of the conſequences of the 
triuniph of the republican party over Charles I. was a ſup- 
preſſion of theatrical exhibitions. This, however, was one 
of the deluſions which characterized an age in which the 
principles of liberty were very much talked of, and as much 
| ſought for, but very little underſtood. Therefore it was that 
| the coun.ry-only vibrated from one ſyſtem of tyranny to ano- 


er; 
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ther; bat never found the true balance of Liberty. It had 
not intelligence enough, ſcience enough, liberality. enough, 
and, therefore, not virtue enough, to ſecure the liberty it 
fought for; and therefore after being wearied with innumer- 
able changes from party to patty, the great maſs of the peo. 
ple became diſguſted with revolutions from which they re- 
ceived no bane and ſubmitted to the unfortunate - ri 
tion: for unfortunate I muſt conſider the reſtoration of the 
houſe of Stuart, to a throne ſtained by theit tyranny and for- 
feited by their crimes. | 

At this fatal reſtoration, a flood of liceritiouſneſs poured 
in upon the people. That ſeverity which had been carried 
to ſo abſurd an extent by the Puritans, was followed by a 

rofligacy equally (but only equally) vicious and diſguſting. 
he Theatres upon their reſtoration, we may be ſure, would 
partake of all the licentiouſneſs, and all the principles, of the 
new deſpotiſm at which the Court was aiming: The dra- 
matiſts and players entered with peculiar zeal into the views 
of government; and not only the comic talent of Sir Robert 
Howard in the Committee, or the faithful Iriſhman,” 
(which till preſerves a place in our theatres) but even the 
pathetic genius of Otway, and the energetic powers of Dry- 
den were exerted to bring liberty into diſcredit, and to extol 
2 principles which ought to be abhorrent to the hearts of 
ritons. ; 

It is true, that it was not only the drama, but every branch 
of literature that was infected with this diſpoſition to bow down 
to the golden calf of authority. Spenſer, whoſe genius de- 
ſerved better employment than writing panegyrieks upon 
Queen Elizabeth, and flattering, with ſervile complacency, 
all the minions of a court, was another inſtance of this 
proſtitution of talents z nor is there a branch of literature 
that does not preſent us with too many examples, Perhaps 
ſome excuſe may be found for the writers of thoſe times. 
Knowledge was not widely enough diffuſed among the 
people to enable genius to look with confidence to public 
patronage, and therefore they were, in fome cegree, com- 
pelled to be dependent uport the great, and, of courſe, to 
repay the ſcanty favors they received with a large and uſuri- 
ous intereſt of unmerited praiſe and literary fervility, 
Happily, at preſent, we do not labor under the fame ne- 
ceſſity. The man who has generous virtue, and intrepid 
courage enough to deſpiſe that contemptible thing called pa- 
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tronage, to propagate the real ſentiments. of his heart, arid 
for no remuneration but that which the public (perhaps 
upon the mere principle of fecking its own gratihcation ) 
beſtows, may now, if he really has genius, be enabled to 
eat the bread of independence, without obligations to thoſe 
little beings who call themſelves the great. IE 
Authors were making rapid ftrides towards the diſcovery 
of this truth, men of letters began to employ their talents in 
a more liberal 4 4 they wrote for the people, and to the 
people, not to a few great men; they began to find their 
intereſt in their public duty, inſtead of ſeeking their duty in 
their private intereſt. In e they began to ſpeak out bold 
truths, and di ſſeminate political information. This was ſoon 
perceived by miniſters ; and that great and virtuous ſupporter 
of all regular and orderly government, Sir Robert Walpole, 
who firſt made the important diſcovery in political ſcience, 
that „ every man has his price” that great man found 
that though Houſes of Lords might be filled with new created 
peers, to ſupport the influence of the miniſter, though votes 
in the Houfe of Commons might be bought by private 
contract. it is only of late that they have been ſold by pub- 
lie auction in Walpole's time, no auctioneer put delicate 
contingericies in his catalogue, and fold the + of 
the people, like lots of indigo, by the candle) this great 
ftateſman found that though he could make new Houſes of 
Peers, and buy and fell ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, and the 
men who fat upon thoſe ſeats, yet he could not buy away the 
unpreſſion made upon the minds of the people by thoſe vile 
Jacobinieal fellows who wrote lampoons, tragedies, come- 
dies, and farces, cheriſhed and diffuſed the principles of li- 
berty, and expoſed the encroachment of corruption. There- 
fore (though he did not venture to go the length of an im- 
primatur on the preſs.) he deviſcd that moſt excellent and 
moſt virtuous act, of which neither Whigs nor Tories have of 
late thought fit to attempt the repeal, by which every play, 
before it can be performed at either theatre, and every ſen- 
timent, before it is permitted to be ſpoken, muſt be corrected 
by the critical acumen of the Lord Chamberlain, It was 
alſo found that it would favor the virtuous views of govern- 
ment to contract the number of public theatres; that ma- 
nagers would be more eaſily trained to ſtrict acquieſcence in 
their deſigns if. they gave them, by way of bonus, a ſnug 
monopoly. Thus all play-houſes were to be ſhut that had 
not the royal licence and authority. 


Now, 
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Now, Citizens, mark the conſequence of this monopoly. 
Genius has been ſuppreſſed, as of courſe it muſt be: . 
to encourage genius you muſt throw open the door of emu- 
lation, and let men of genius reap the profits of their la- 
bors. Two playhouſes only, in a large town like this !— 
playhouſes that may be extended to any given magnitude, 
and yet more muſt not be added to the number. hat ab- 
ſurdity ! But the pretence is to prevent licentiouſnels., It 
is not licentious then to have two theatres that might con- 
tain half the town at once, but it would be licentiqus to 
have five or fix ſmaller theatres. But in conſidering all acts 
of parliament there are two things that muſt be kept diſtinQ; 
1 he pretence in the preamble, and the operation of the 
clauſes. If licentiouſneſs is not prevented by theſe reſtrictions, 
ſomething elſe is, It is caſy br combinations of particular 
ratiks of people to diſeountenance and cry down any parti- 
cular claſs of ſentiments, which but for this monopoly 
would be impoſſible; it prevents the Lord Chamberlain 
from having ſo much buſineſs on his hands as might occa- 
ſion him to perform his taſk of criticiſm in a flovenly man- 
ner; and it enables faction to prevent any obnoxious man, 
whatever his genius and capacity, from reaping. any advan- 
tage from his labors in this way. Hence, then, the views 
of the miniſter are anſwered, and the dramatie muſes are 
ſubjected to political proſtitution, Henee the paucity of 
dramatic genius. Hence alſo the proprietors themſelves 
are held in chains; and, in ſhort, the player is a ſlave, the 
proptietor is a ſlave, the writer is a ſlave, and every indivi- 
dual who expects to reap any emolument from the cultiva- 
tion of his powers and faculties in the dramatic line, muſt 
bow down to the principles of the predominant faction. You 
muſt bring forward, ſay the higher circles, whatever dull; 
infipid nonſenſe, ſuits our political purpoſe, and exclude 
every liberal, patriotic ſentiment, or your huge theatre 
which nothing but an enormous receipt can ſupport, ſhal 
exhibit © a beggarly account of empty boxes.” But if the 
theattes were more numerous, and not ſo large, they could 
never be rendered dependent upon any claſs or combination. 
Thus the effect of this monopoly, as with all monopoly 
muſt be the caſe, js the diffuſign of one general principle of 
proſtitution and dependence, | 
Reflect, Citizens, to what an audacious extent the op- 
preſſion in this reſpect has been carried. Not a very great 
Yy 2 while 
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while ago, one of the firſt performers at the Briſtol theatre 
was ſuſpected of jacobiniſm ; that is to ſay, he was reported 
to have cenſured very freely, in converſation, the mad and 
deſperate projects of the preſent miniſter. What was the 
conſequence? The nobility and gentry in the neighborhood 
combined together, and wrote a mandate to the managers 
to diſmiſs him from the theatre ; a command with which 
the manager was obliged to comply. 
Citizens, we have had inſtances in this town equally diſ- 
ceful to the independence which was once a national 
characteriſtie of Britons. Among a variety of juſt and 
moral ſentiments which were obliged to be ſtruck out, for 
litical reaſons, from a comedy lately exhibited at Covent 
arden, there is one I cannot forbear ſpecifying. The 
heroine of the piece is the daughter of a poor painter, but 
is attached to a man of rank. A lady of quality, remon- 
ſtrating upon the ſubjeR, ſays to her, ** have you conſidered 
t the diſtinction which places you at ſuch a diſtance ?”— 
* have conſidered,” replied the ſimple fair one, and can 
$ find no diſtinctions but between vice and virtue,” This 
was a ſentence not to be endured, and every thing of the 
kind was expunged before jt was permitted to be performed ; 
and after all, it being reported that the author was a man 
who profeſſed patriotic ſentiments, a conſpiracy to damn it 
was races. at the Percy Coffee-houſe (the ſame houſe in 
which the conſpiracy was formed againſt Citizen Froſt ;) 
and though they could not effect this, ſuch an oppoſition 
was made to jt as tq prevail with the managers after a few 
nights to lay it afide. I will not dwell upon the innume- 
xable inſtances that might be brought forward to illuſtrate 
this ſubject; but will juſt turn your attention to a curious 
piece of fuſtian that lately ſtalked acroſs the ſtage, with lame 
and decrepid gait, under the name of England Preſerved.” 
It ought to have been called England Pickled ;” for never 
was hiſtorical ſubject ſerved up in a worſe pickle than in the 
inſtance I am ſpeaking of. This play was puſhed upon the 
ſtage, we are told, with a weight of patronage at its back. 
It could not be refuſed by any means whatever. Why? 
Becauſe it ſcandalized every virtuous character that had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf three or four hundred years ago in 
behalf of liberty ;—becauſe Pembroke, who was a zealous 
champion for freedom, as far as it was then underſtood, 
js repreſented there as the mere ſupporter of abſolute 
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tyranny and prerogative ;—becauſe, thoſe brave barons 
who at the edge of the ſword purchaſed and defended Magna 
Charta, which we call the bulwark of out liberty, are ſtig- 
matized as a baſe band of- traitors, and eyery calumniating 
epithet is heaped upon their heads. And yet, what was the 
true character of thoſe men? They were guilty of an error 
I admit ; but they diſplayed an energy highly honorable to 
themſelves, and uſeful ts the people. They called in, it is 
true, the Dauphin of France to aſſiſt then; and they found 
their error in ſo doing: for fatal is the deluſion of that 
people which looks for liberty from foreign interference. If 
a people are not capable of obtaining their own liberties, 

they are not capable of enjoying them when they have 
them. If they have not energy enough, and intelligence 
enough to redreſs their own grievances, and reform their 
own abuſes, it is vain to expect any thing from foreign aid. 
Great excuſes, however, are to be pleaded in behalf of the 
barons : they had entered into treaties after treaties with 
that weak and deteſtable monſter John (for there have been 
kings in England both weak and deteſtable;) and the tyrant 
had repeatedly bound himſelf by the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, which he as regularly broke on the firſt opportunity. 
And be it remembered, that when the tyrants of thoſe days 
were diſpoſed to break their compacts with the people, they 
generally found ſome ſnug way of introducing foreign mer- 
cenaries into the country. Perhaps they were taken ſick in 
the neighborhood of our coaſt, and were landed for the be- 
nefit of land air and freſh vegetables; and there being no 
Correſponding Societies at that time, by the publication of 
energetic reſolutions to prevent the effuſion of human 
blood, and drive them home again, they were marched into 
the heart af the country, to guard the royal perſon, and 
domineer over thoſe bine friends of liberty who dared 
to quote Magna Charta, and inſiſt upon the benefit of its 
proviſions. | bs 
Thus, in this country of old, it was ſometimes the caſe, 
as lately with reſpect to the Duteh, that appealing to foreign 
aſſiſtance was only calling in one foreign army to drive out 
another foreign army: and every nation, having no other 
means of emancipation, has a right, in ſuch caſes, to appeal 
to ſuch meaſures, If the tyrants of that period furrounded 
themſelves with foreign troops to enforce their tyranny ; if 
they domineered by the arms of mercenaries, who having 
| 33 
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no common tie of affection, nd commòn intereſt with the 
people, but were merely paid to cut their throats Whenever 
they were bid, the people were not to yield their throats like 
ſheep to military aſſaſſins, If there was no other protection, 
they were obliged to appeal (melancholy as the appeal muſt be) 
to that reſource to which the Barons in the time of John did 
appeal. In ſuch caſe, it is not the appeal of treaſon to foreign 
invaſion; but the appeal of neceflity, repelling foreign force 
by foreign force, and chuſing, between two eyils, that which 
appeared the leaſt. 

In the inſtance in queſtion, however, the choice was very 
unfortunate, They unfortunately called in, not a people, 
but a Dauphin, an heir to the French throne, to reſtare them 
to Britiſh liberty. The conſequence of which, if their ally 
had ſucceeded, muſt have been, to have rendered this coun- 
try dependant upon the court of France. 

Citizens, of late we have heard a great deal about Repub. 
licans keeping no faith. It would not, therefore, be amiſs 
to compare the different ſituation in which England was 

laced by calling in the Dauphin, and that, in which Holland 
ka been placed by accepting the aid of the French Republi- 
cans. How humane, mild, and benevolent has been the 
conduct of emancipated France in Holland! How treacher- 
ous, how vile was the meditated conduct of the French 
prince and prieſts in England. Hence you may draw ſome 
inference which it js better to truſt (if truſt you muſt) re- 
publicans or princes. Nothing, however, but an appeal to 
foreign force on the part of an uſurping government, can 
juſtify an appeal to foreign force on the part of the people 
and ſuch an appeal is always a dreadful calamity. The le- 

itimate means of redreſs are the energy and refolution of a 
— people, wielding the powerful weapons of reaſon, 
truth, and juſtice. Theſe, where theſe can be uſed, are the 
proper inſtruments of temperate and gradual reform, leading 
from time to time, as national intellect expands, to a ſtate of 
political amelioration and felicity. 

But although hiſtory has been ſo abuſed and miſrepre- 
ſented for purpoſes but too obvious, yet it is confidently 
reported that the Lord Chamberlain has been reprimanded 
for not exerciſing his cenſorſhip with ſufficient citcum- 
ſpection, and letting thereby the following lines, which, 
ſomehow or other, had crept out of place, into this per- 
formance, to paſs unblotted— 

„ This (ward already laid one tyrant low, 
Nor has forgot its duty for another,” 
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K is hoped, however, that a little ſalutary reprehenſion will 
vecafion that auguſt critic to take care that, for the future, 


no ſuch jacobinical ſentiments ſhall find their way to the 


ſtage. net , „il ach 0 * 1 
"The perverſion of hiſtggical fats in the drama is no new 
device, We find ſimilar inſtances in the writings. of Dry. 
den, who has repreſented the eruel and wicked aſſaſſination 
of che Duke of Guiſe as a,meritoriqus action. We find it 
alſo in the works of Otway ; and particularly in the tra- 
gedy of Venice Preſerved,” from which I mean to read 
you a few paſſages this night, and for applauding which I was 
to have been hanged as a traitor. In the original ſtory from 
which Venice Preſerved is taken, Renault, whom Qtway 
has repreſented as the moſt gloomy and ferogiovs aſſaſſin, is, 
on the contrary, a character of tranſcendent virtue; and 
the conſpirators altogether are à very different ſet of men, 
with very different views, from thoſe which the play deli- 
neates. Otway disfigured this ſtory to pay his court to 
Charles the Second, with a view, as it appears, of bringing 
the patriots of thoſe times into deteſtation, by repreſenting 
all reformers as con{pirators, and all conſpirators as ruffians: 
and thus was this pers now ſo dreaded by the court, written 
to ſerve the purpoſes of the court, and was thought, if I 
may ſo expreſs my ſelt, an antidote, not a provocative, to the 
jacobiniſm of thoſe times. = 
There are, however, in this play, ſentiments that breathe 
all the ardor of political virtye, So difficult is it for men of 
genius to dwell upon ſuch. ſubjects without feeling them- 
ſelves occaſiopally overpowered. by the convictions of truth 
and juſtice, T heſe ſentiments, it is true, are too frequently 
mixed and confounded with others of a ſanguinary and deteſt- 
able nature ; and the charaRer that utters them is repreſented 
as aſſociated with beings that excite no emotions but thoſe 
of diſguſt and indignation. But the ſentiments in them- 
ſelves are not theretore the. leſs true and excellent; and 


truth ought to be marked with approbation wherever it is 


met with. It was under this impreſſion that, together with 
tour or five perfons, whom, the. witneſs for the crown mag- 
nified into forty or fifty, I went into the pit of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, where we joined with a great part of the houſe 
in applauding theſe paſſages. You know the alarm which 
ſucceeded. It is no ſecret that perſons in power interfered, 
and chat after two repreſentations this piece was laid upon 
ä the 
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the ſhelf; and the ſhare I had in promoting the applauſe 
made a conſpicuous figure in the late charge of High Trea- 


fon. 


But I truſt, Citizens, that you will not have ſo 


an averſion to theſe lines. I ſhall therefore repeat them z 


and 


indeed I think myſelf called upon ſo to do; and to 


deelare at the fame time that my admiration for the ſenti- 
ments they contain is not abated. 


N cc 


4 


Pierre. Tis true, I pay my debts when they're contrafted ; 
1 SIO no man; would not cut a throat 

« To gain admiſsion to a great man's purſe, 

% Or a-whore's bed ; I'd not betray my friend 


To get his place of fortune: 1 ſcorn to flatter 


* 


« A blown-up fool above, to cruſh the wretch beneath me. 
« Yet, Faffer, for all this I am a villain, 

Faff. A villain! | 

Prere. Yes: a moſt notorious villain, 


«© To ſet the ſufferings of my fellow creaturet, 


« And own myſelf a man: to ſee our ſenators 
«« Cheat the deluded people with a ſhew 
4 Of liberty, which yet they ne er muſt taſte FG 


„hey ſay, by them our hands are free from fetters, 


« Yet whom they pleaſe they lay in baſeſt bonds: 

« Bring whom they pleaſe to infamy and ſorrow ; 

« Drive us like wrecks down the rough tide of power, 
« }/hilſt no hold is to ſave us from deſtruction. 


% All that bear this are villains, and I ont, 


« Net te rouſe up at the great call of nature, 

And check the growth of theſe domeſtic ſpoilers, 

« That make us ſlaves, and tell us 'tis our charter. 
« Jaff. I think no ſafety can be here for virtue, 

« And grieve, my friend, as much as thou, to live 

In ſuch a wretched flate as this of Venice, 

« H here all agree to ſpoil the public good, 

« And villains fatten with the brave man's labors, 

Pierre. Neve neither ſafety, unity, nor peace ; 

« For the feundation's "of of common good. 

« Fuftice is lame, as well as blind, amongſt us ; 

« The laws (corrupted to their ends that make 'em) 

c Herve but for inſtruments of ſome new tyranny 

« That ev'ry day flarts up , enſlave us deeper.” 


| Now, Citizens, that ſuch a ſtate of tyranny has frequently 
exiſted in Venice, nobody can doubt. That it does at this 


time 
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time exiſt in many countries nobody can deny. That 
wherever it does exiſt it ought to be marked with public 
deteſtation, I cannot doubt; nor can I withhold my aſſent 
from the concluſion, that he who bears this patiently, and 
does not make uſe of every praQicable effort to redreſs the 
ſufferings of his fellow-citizens, is a villain : and that the 
wretch who props and advances ſuch a ſyſtem is a worſe 
villain than the common plunderer who ſteals for bread ; or 
even the common aſſaſſin, who, in the miſerable fituation 
to which ſome deſpotic countries ate reduced, is obliged to 
ſhed the hlood of his fellow men, that his own blood may 
not be drank by the flow and painful conſumption of fa- 
mine. I differ, it is true, as to the projects which, in other 
rts of this play, are pointed out as the meahs of redreſs. 
1 not ſet cities on fire, depopulate the ſtreets, and 
murder affrighted individuals, endeavoring to eſcape from 
the flames; for I know that devaſtation is not reform. I 
would uſe no ſword but reaſon ; no flame but the torch of 
political enquiry : but my approbation of theſe ſentiments is 
not the leſs juſt and proper becauſe I differ from the cha- 
racers that ſpeak them as to the plans which in another 
part of the play are adopted under pretence of redreſs. 
Such, Citizens, was the triumph of genuine and virtuous 

feeling in Otway's mind, over that ſervility and adulation 
with which he paid court to Charles the Second. Nor is 
the truth of theſe ſentiments weakened becauſe in another 
place, recollecting more correaly his object, which was to 
bring all principles of public virtue and liberty into diſgrace, 
he claſſes the noble Brutus with the deteſtable Cataline. 

« Friend,” ſays Pierre, Was not Brutus 

« (] mean that Brutus who, in open ſenate, 

© Stabb'd the firſt Cæſar that uſurp'd the world) 

„A gallant man?“ 


To this we ſhall all fay © Ves,“ I make no doubt: for 
though we are now acquainted with better inſtruments of 
reform than the dagger, yet we cannot but admire the ene 
of Brutus, and the diſintereſted virtue with which he acted. 
But our feelings will, I truſt, as unanimouſly revolt at the 
following paſſage. 

« And Cataline, too, : 

« Tho' ſtory wrong his fame; for he conſpired 

« To prop the reeling glory of his country ?” 

No. XLIX. E'S Cataline 
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Cataline and Cethegus may be held up by Serjeant Adair 
in compariſon with thoſe men who ſtruggled for the liberty 
of their country; but I am not leveller enough to degrade 
the Brutuses and Caſſiuses to the ſame ſtandard as theſe 
deteſtable, ambitious, and rapacious conſpirators. 

Is ſhall mention one inſtance more of this diſpoſition 

among dramatic writers to pervert the facts of hiſtory, in 
a play of Cumberland'ss How muſt we lament thoſe 
political deluſions which could occaſion the author of ** the 
«« Weſt Indian,” and the happy delineator of the energetic 
character of a Penruddoc, (fo admirably exhibited by Kem- 
ble in!“ the Wheel of Fortune, ) to pay his court to great- 
neſs by degrading, as he has done in his Battle of Haſtings,” 
ſo virtuous, and ſo generou> a character as the Lord Wal- 
thoef. This noble patriot ſeems to be introduced into that 
play for no other purpoſe than to make him an object of the 
moſt wanton calumny, to repreſent him as a man of intrigue, 
ambition, and capricious treachery. For this falſification 
of hiſtory there is no ſort of apology in the plot or intereſt of 
the piece. The cataſtrophe is not in the leaſt connected 
with his treachery ; nor is any one fituation in the leaſt 
ſtriking, or even one ſentiment of the leaſt value or import- 
ance produced by this immoral miſrepreſentation. We are 
told, indeed, by Edwin, in the laſt ſcene, when deſcribing 
the overthrow of the Engliſh army, that 


6 A faithleſs band, 
„Led by Earl Waltheof, that ſtill veering traitor, 
© Went over to the foe.” 


Yet it is not even hinted that the fate of the day depended 
in any meaſure upon this circumſtance. 

Now this very Walthoef, as we find by conſulting the 
facts of hiſtory, was the man who ſtood more firmly in ſup- 
port of the liberties of his country than any one nobleman 
of the time. 

Citizens, Theſe miſrepreſentations are not without their 
object. It is one of the infallible ſigns of an age of degene- 
racy and uſurpation, when courtly writers (and as ſuch Mr. 
Cumberland muſt be regarded) ranſack the pages of hiſtory, 
not to give due praiſe to merit, and the crown of civic honor 
to patriot virtue, but to cover with ignominy and contempt 
thoſe characters whoſe generous exertions in the cauſe of 
freedom entitle them to the gratitude and admiration of 
mankind, Nor think me, Citizens, too nice and captious. 
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It is not upon an individual inſtance that J found this re- 
fledtion. There is an evident ſyſtem of miſrepreſcntations 
of this kind. The cloſet as well as the ſtage is haunted 
by theſe artful ſophiſtries, theſe falſifications of ancient re- 
cord; and hiſtory itſolt is made a lying proſtitute to anfœer the 
purpoſes of corruption, It is but a little while finze we had 
an elaborate work ſent into the world with an honrable name 
in the title- page, apparently for no other purpoſe than to 
blaſt the well-carned fame of thoſe patriots who ſealed their 
attachment to their principles with their blood to perſi12de 
us that Ruſſell and Sidney were penhoners to the court of 
France, and that their brave and generous ſtruggles to re- 
ſtore the liberty of their country, inſtead of the exertions of 
patriots, were the efforts of à proſtituted foreign faction. 
Nay, even from that very period of hiſtory from which my 
former inſtance was ſeledted, we have had another tragedy, 
from the pen of a grave, eminent, and learned divine {I 
mean the Matilda” of Dr. Franklin) in which the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of the Earl of Mercia to the uſurpation and 
tyranny of the Norman Robber, is repreſented as unpardon- 
able rebellion ; and in which, of courſe, the champion of 
Engliſh Richts, and Engliſh Independence, is delineated in 
all the odious colors that could diſguſt the audience with his 
cauſe. Theſe circumſtances are by no means ſtrange or 
unaccountable. The Norman Tyrant, by the Battle of 
Haſtings,” and the ſubſequent ſuppreſſion of W althoef and 
other Engliſh nobles, overthrew the Saxon inſtitutions of 
our anceſtors, the charters of our ancient liberties, and eſta- 
bliſhed a feudal deſpotiſm on their ruins, It is eaſy, there- 
fore, to perccive to which fide pries and corrtiers in the 
preſent age muſt be diſpoſed to lean when the ſtruggles of 
that zra are in contemplation. 

Such then are the degrading arts of men who, conſcious 
that their cauſe is bad, and aware that mankind are opening 
their eyes to enquiry, wiſh to delude them by miſrepreſenta- 
tions, and the moſt groſs calumnies and abuſe. But no- 
thing can be more dangerous than to confide in the popula- 
rity gained by theſe artifices. If we turn back the page of 
hiſtory, and ſee their conſequences in former times, we find 
that ſuch deluſions are but of ſhort duration. While the 
matchleſs genius of Dryden was endeavoring to make the 
very name of liberty odious ; while in prologues and epi- 
logues, tragedies, comedies, pantomimes, and farccs, he was 
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upholding the. cauſe of deſpotiſm, branding with the moſt 
infamous epithets every gencrous principle, endeavoring by 
declamations and wittieiſms to excite a thirſt of vengeance 
and blood againſt the proſcribed reformers of thoſe days, 
and while theſe ſentiments were hailed with hollow plaudits 
from every part of the theatre, in the midſt of this apparent 
popularity the Houſe of Stuart was ſinking into ruin. The 
foundations of the fabric were undermined ; and while 
boxes, pit, and gallery vied in apparent loyalty to the deluded 
James, William the Third landed, by almoſt general invi- 
tation, on our Coaſts, to puſh the ſuppoſed idol from his 
throne, and to puniſh thoſe miniſters who had deluded per- 
haps both their maſter and themſelves into an opinion of 
unanimity, by a few hired wretches ſtationed at fit places to 
clap and applaud the fulſome panegyrics of hireling bards 
and pimping journaliſts. The fact is, that there is but one 
ſpecies of popularity that can be permanent or worth the 
cultivation of either prince or miniſter, It is that popularity 
which is obtained only by anxiouſly endeavoring to promote 
the happineſs and welfare of the people, by attending to 
their moderate requeſts before they are made deſperate by 
inſolent refuſal, and by diffuſing the principles of liberty 
and equality practically among mankind. It is they who 3 
ſhould diſſeminate thoſe principles—it is they who ſhould | | 
relieve, not aggravate, the burdens of the people—it is they 
who ſhould extend the rights and privileges of the nation. 
Then will applauſe, affection, zeal, not only reſound within 
the walls of a theatre, but be deeply engraven in the hearts of 
millions, benefited by a policy ſo humane and virtuous. 
And I ſhall not ſeruple to ſay, that though perſons at this 
time frequent our public theatres who will applaud every 
ſentiment inimical to liberty, and uphold every ſentiment of 
adulation, yet that a fair and proper attention to the cries 
and neceſſities of the people, an immediate recantation of 
thoſe blood-thirſty and ambitious ſentiments which have 
produced the calamities of the preſent war, and above all 
things an immediate reſolution to extend to the people their 
right to Annual Parliaments and Univerſal Suffrage, would 
be productive of ten thouſand times more popularity and 
ſecurity than all the artifices that can be uſed to reſtrain the 
preſs, pervert the facts of hiſtory, and reduce to ſhameful 
proſtitution the theatres and public amuſements of the 
Nation, | 
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CITIZENS, | 


I HAVE now brought to a concluſion the third volume 
of this work. If health, and other circumſtances, _ 1 
mitted, it was my intention to have completed the collection 

to the time when the final paſſing of Mr. Pitt's Convention 
AX put a period to my 23 on the Laws, Conſtitu- 
<« tion, and Government and Policy of theſe Kingdoms. 
But a variety of conſiderations compel me to relinquiſh this 
deſign, ile theſe lectures continued, they afforded me a 
decent ſubſiſtence, which enabled me to indulge my deſire of 
diffuling political information, by publiſhing this work upon 
a plan which, though attended with conſiderable expenditure, 
could yield but a ſcanty intereſt, even by the ſlow and diſtant 
returns of a very wide circulation. But the preſs, formerly 
but an auxiliary, muſt now be my chief dependence; and 
my attention muſt neceſſarily be directed to publications 
more conducive to literary reputation and perſonal emolu- 
ment. This circumſtance alone would not, however, have 
had ſufficient weight to induce me to abridge my plan, if I 
had not been decided by others of more imperious neceſſity; 
and, particularly, by the circumſtance of the confinement 
to the metropolis, and the regular application demanded by a 
periodical work, being totally inconſiſtent with every hope 
of firmly re-eſtabliſhing my injured health. Theſe conſi- 
derations will, I truſt, furniſh a ſufficient apology for my 
deviation from the letter of my promiſe, which was, that J 
would continue the periodical publication of the Tribune 


till the whole of the Political Lectures were before the Pub- 


lic; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the ſpirit of that 
promiſe is already fulfilled : my profeſſed object being, that 
the public might be enabled to judge how far the doctrines 
and ſentiments in theſe diſcourſes merited the abuſe with 
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which they have been branded by miniſters and the tools of 
miniſters ; and how far they are in reality of ſuch an alarm- 
ing nature as to juſtify that abridgement of conſtitutional 
liberty, to which the country has been recently ſubjected. 
That judgment the public is now perfectly enabled to form: 
for I have brought down the lectures to the time when the 
Bill for their ſuppreſſion was introduced into Parliament. 
This collection, then, with only three or four unimportant 
exceptions, contains the complete ſeries, from the com- 
mencement of the firſt courſe after my acquittal from the 
charge of High Treaſon, to the time when the grand hue 
and cry was raiſed in the Houſes of Lords and Commons 
againſt their ſuppoſed ſeditious and treaſonable tendency. 
Theſe exceptions, and the reaſons that influenced me in the 
omiſſion, I thall particularly ſpecify, that the public may be 
ſatished that no motive at all connected with their imputed 
criminality was conſulted in the ſuppreſſion. 

The firtt courſe commenced on Friday the 6th of February, 
1795, with an enquiry into © the moral and political im- 
« portance of the liberty of ſpeech and of the preſs.” But 
I had not then engaged a ſhort-hand-writer ; and that lecture, 
of courſe, could not be publiſhed. The three enſuing lec- 
tures were a recital of the defence intended to have been 
delivered at the bar of the Old Bailey; and are accordingly 
before the public, in my pamphlet entitled, © A Vindication of 
« the Natural and Conſtitutional Right of Britons to Annual 
« Parliaments,” &c. On Wedueſday, March 20, the recent 
death of my mother preventing my appearance in the tribune, 
Citizen Hodgſon delivered, in my place, a very ſenſible diſ- 
courſe on the Conſtitution of this Country; which, how- 
ever, as being in no reſpzet my compoſition, I have not 
included in the collection» The only omiflions, therefore, 
I have to account for to the public, are 1. The lectures 
« On Bigotry and Fanaticiſin,” delivered on Good Friday 
(April 3) and the Wedneſday following. 2. The lecture 
« On the Orders of the Privy Council for preventing Emy- 
« gration“ (April 24th): And 3. Three lectures “On the 
« 1 Difference between Party Spirit and Public Principle,” de- 
livercd on the 15th, 20th, and 22d of May. "The ſecond of 
theſe articles was omitted, becauſe, before the tranſcript came 
from the thort-hand-writer's, the grievance 0 ors of was 
removed; and there appeated no particular excellence in the 
lecture itſelf to entitle it (under ſuch circumſtances) to be 
reſcued from oblivion. The firſt had been paſſed by = 
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a while to make way for lectures of a more temporary na- 
ture; and as the matter of theſe two diſcourſes is in ſome 
degree detached, and three more have been deliyered on the 
ſame ſubject, during my courſe of Leclures on Claſsical Hij- 
tory, I feel diſpoſed to work them up, altogether, into a diſ- 
tinct treatiſe, and ſubmit them at ſome — time to the 
world, in another form. In withholding the Lectures on 
Party Spirit, I have been actuated by a motive of a different 
kind—a motive which, perhaps, the petulant and headſtrong 
way diſapprove; but which is, nevertheleſs, I believe, per- 
fecily conſiſtent with thoſe principles of Sans-cul2ttiſm which 
I fill continue to profeſs with unabated ardor and ſincerity. 
My hearers will remember, and indeed the title will ſuffici- 
ently indicate, the tone and complexion of thoſe lectures, 
They contain, I believe, nothing but what the ſituation of 
affairs, and the conduct of the reſpective parties fully juſti- 
fied: but, if I am not miſinformed, they occaſioned ſome 
ſoreneſs to men, who have fince, upon one grand queſtion 
in particular, acted with a degree of ſpirit and firmneſs which 
entitles them, in common juſtice, to a degree of indul- 
gence for paſt failings : and whoever ſhall n peruſe 
the debates of Friday, the 8th inſt, upon the ſubject of 
« Barracks,” and Monday the 12th, upon the“ Slave L'rade, 
will, I think, admit with me the probability that ſome of 
theſe men are really diſpoſed (at lea for the preſent) to lend 
their ſupport to principles more conſiſtent with the intereſts 
of liberty than thoſe half-way meaſures, and thuMing eva- 
ſions, which were formerly, and I think juſtly, the object of 
ſuch ſevere animadverſion among real retormers. I may be 
miſtaken in theſe favorable opinions; and certainly I am not 
at all diſpoſed to part with that jealous watchfulneſs, which, 
in ſpite of a conſtitutional d:ſpolition to truſt and confidence, 
the conduct of political leaders has compelled one to adopt. 
But I believe, ſo long as this ſcrutinizing jealouſy, as to con- 
duct, is obſerved, it is both wiſe and generous to give men 
credit for a good motive, ſo long as they are acting well. 
At any os am convinced that any heftility to theſe men, 
at this time, would be equally unwiſe, as to the public cauſe, 
and unjuſt to the h e Between confidence and at- 
tack there are many degrees of choice; and it is, I believe, a 
ſalutary maxim, never to confide in any man or ſet of men, 
but when the ſituation of affairs makes it abſolutely neceſſary ; 
but at the ſame time, never to attack, but when there is a 
clear and evident failure of public duty. It is upon theſe 
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conſiderations that I lay, for the preſent, upon the ſhelf the 
lectures on the difference between party ſpirit and public 
principle ; that if certain individuals animadverted upon 
therein, ſhould realize the expectations they have lately 
raiſed, theſe ſtrictures may ſink into oblivion; but, if the 
reverſe ſhould be the cafe, they may come forward, at a pro- 
per ſeaſon, with ſuch additions as the circumſtances of the 
times may render neceſſary. 

Having thus far diſcharged my * to the public, Y put- 
ting them in full poſſeſſion of the documents neceſſary to 
decide the queſtion at iſſue, I truſt I may be excuſed, under 
all the circumſtances of the caſe, for delaying the remaining 
parts of the work, till leiſure and ft opportunity enable me 
to ſend them into the world in ſome convenient form, and in a 
more correct ſtate, than the haſty publication of the preceding 
pages would admit. That the collection ſhould be com- 
pleted at ſome period or other, is certainly my ſerious inten- 
tion: ſeveral reaſons rendering me far from deſirous that the 
remaining lectures ſhould be ſuppreſſed. They are, I be- 
lieve, in EL veral points of view, the beſt that I have delivered. 
They do not indeed contain that maſs of facts which I ſome- 
times flatter myſelf will beſtow a ſort of permanent value 
upon the latter half of the ſecond, and the former of this 
third volume; but they have, I believe, the advantage of 
entering more boldly into the diſcuſſion of principle, and 
breathing more enthuſiaſm than almoſt any of the preceding, 
Indeed, from the circumſtance of being delivered on the ſpur 
of an awful and momentous criſis, and upon a ſubject which 
had excited univerſal intereſt and agitation, they might natu- 
rally be expected to have more of paſſion—more of that fire 
of expreſſion, and that rapid energy of conception and ar- 
rangement, which conſtitute the ſoul of oratory. In ſhort, 
(to compare ſmall things with great) they are the « Philippics“ 
of my humble collection; and I muſt be inſenſible indeed to 
the voice of popularity, if I could wiſh them to be buried 
and forgotten, while the reſt are abroad and remembered, 
But the queſtion that produced thoſe lectures will undoubt- 
edly be revived. It is not, depend upon it, gone to ſleep for 
ever. That revival will be a proper time for the publication 
of my remaining volume; and, at that time, if other indiſ- 
penſible engagements do not intervene, that volume ſhall 
make its appearance. In the mean time, all that the Miniſ- 
ter, all that the Attorney General, all that the advocates for 
the late Bills can wiſh, is preſented to their inſpection ; and 
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an important queſtion is at iſſue before the public. If the 
lectures delivered, during the preceding year, at Beaufort 
Buildings, are really of that ſeditipus, inflammatory, and trea- 
ſonable nature, which the miniſter and his adherents have 
repreſented, what muſt be the deſerts of the flagitious in- 
dividual by whom they were delivered ?—What muſt be 
 hisaudacity—nay, his folly—tis madneſs, not only in tak- 

ing ſuch precautions to render every word that he uttered 
ſuſceptible of the moſt poſitive proof, but in bringing all 
theſe proofs to the þar of the public, and challenging inveſ- 
tigation, in the very teeth of power? If, on the contrary, 
theſe lectures are not of the complexion which the miniſter 


and his tools have ſo vehemently defcribed—If, inſtead of 


treaſon and ſedition, they contain/ only the principles of 
reaſon, truth, and juſtice If, inſtead of provoking to vio- 
lence and commotion, they enforce/the principles of peace, 
— — 6 and good order If, inſtead of ſtirring up hatred 
and diſlike to his Majeſty's perſon and government, the 

only expoſe the peculations and mal practices of — 
traitors and enemies to their King and Country, a corrupt, 
profligate, and ſanguinary adminiſtration, what muſt the 


public conclude with reſpe& to thoſe miniſters ?*'—What. 


will-pofterity—f nay, ley us hope that every thing will not 
be left to poſterity let not us be to our deſcendants an 
unprofitable and accurſ:d anceſtry, bequeathing to them 
nothing but the neceſſity of remedying the miſchiefs pro- 
duced by our ſupineneſs ! ]|--what muſt the preſent genera- 
tion (as ſoon as it has opened its eyes) ſay to the men who 
have thus ſlandered an innocent individual, and held him 
up as an object of terror and abhorrence, that, tarquzh his 
ſides, they might ſtab the conſtitutiona liberty of their 


3 
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country, and, under pretence of ſuppreſſing his ſuppoſed - 


dangerous and illegal doctrines, lay proſtrate the deareſt 
rights and privileges of the people: 
This is no perſonal queſtion. “It is of conſiderable 


cowardice. I have not ſo ſneltered myſelf. The public 
are entitled to the whole evidence. The whole evidenc: 
lays before them: all, at leaſt, that can be of any importance 
as to the deciſion. Of ſome few of the earlier lectures, 
it is true, extracts only are printed; becauſe in the earlier 
lecturetz, in particular, there were many feeble paſſages, 
not worth preſerving. It is only by practice, NEE 
an 


Jas + t 
magnitude to the public. Under ſuch circumſtances, to 
ſhelter myſelf from enquiry were baſe and treacherous 
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and the habit of reviſion, that we are able to give to oral 
effuſion the conſiſtency and unity eſſential ta a printed 
diſcourſe, The reſt, it mult alſo be admitted, have un- 
dergone ſome light correctidns ; hut theſe alterations are 
either merely critical, or have been adopted not to ſoften, 
but to increaſe the force and ſtrength of the expreſſion, 
and ſupply the defects which tone and geſticulation might 
cover in the delivery: and as the original tranſcripts from 
the ſhort-hand writer's notes are preſerved in my library, 
theſe are, alſo, according to preſent practice, within the reach 
of Government, if the authenticity of the printed copies 
ſhould be called in queſtion.” Have I not a right, then, 
to expet—nay, to demand, that, theſe documents being 
thus fairly produced, and my reſponſibility to the laws 
(if indeed I have offended them) thus facilitated, the unjuſt 
reſtrictions laid upon the intellectual freedom of my unoffend- 
ing country ſhould be inſtantly removed, and the vengeance 
of the Minifter (if vengeance for theſe Lectures can be 
due) ſhould be directed againſt my devoted head, and 
mine alone ? 

I now take leave, for the preſent, of the Political Lec- 
tures, and ſhall conclude this volume with a few parti- 
culars reſpecting the underiaking in which I have been 
more recently engaged. 

In my little pamphlet, entitled“ Proſpectus of a Courſe 
« of Lectures in ſtrict Conformity with Mr. Pitt's Con- 
« vention AQ,” I have ſufficiently explained the nature 
and legality of this undertaking ; and perhaps it may not 
be improper, in this place, to inſert the following paſlage 
from that publication. 

« It is eſſential to mark with ſome degree of accuracy 
What is and what is not forbidden by this act: for although 
it is not the part of a gqod citizen to violate, from indivi- 
dual caprice, the proviſions of a general law, (whatever 
may be his opinion of the government by which it was 
made) it is certainly his duty to embrace every opportu- 
nity which the Legiſlature has not prohibited, of promotin 
principles conducive to the general happineſs of — 
In ſhort, nothing (except intemperate violence) can be ſo 
injurious to the public cauſe, as that cringing timidity 
with which we ſo frequently meet Oppreſſion, as it were, 
half way; and when a part of our rights is violently 
taken from us, forbear, with what is miſcalled prudential 
caution, to exerciſe even thoſe that remain, This is, in 

reality, 
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reality, courting ſlavery. It is ſaying to the Miniſter, « You 
have over- rated the courage, ſpirit, and intelligence of the 
« nation. Your invaſions of public liberty are too tame and 
« cautious. You were fearful leſt the preſent burthen ſhould 
« be intolerable ; but our necks are formed for a heavier yoke; 
« and though there are bounds to your preſumption, there 
« ſhall be none to our ſervility: take, therefore, as our 
gift, the little liberty you left, and let us become EN- 
* TIRELY THE THING YOU WISH Us, though you had 
« not the courage to attempt to make us ſo.” 

« If this ſhould be the conduct of my countrymen, 
with reſpect to theſe bills, at leaſt they ſhall not have to 
reproach me for the example. I will not, in my preſent 
diſpoſition at leaſt, violate the Law; but I will continue 
to obey the dictates of my own conſcience, and promote 
the important cauſe of popular diſcuſſion in ſuch ways ar 
the Law has not yet forbidden ; and perhaps it will be found 
upon ſerious conſideration, that the field is yet ample, and 
the harveſt promiſing.” Pa. 13, &c. NT | 

Whether this concluding ſentiment was well founded, 
will be beſt illuſtrated by the following liſt of ſubjects 


ſucceſſively deſcanted upon in that courſe. / 4 5 
LecrurE I. The importance of the fludy of Hiſtory | 


in general, and of Roman Hiſtory in particular. 


ECT. II. The riſe, progreſs, and decline of Roman gran- 
deur. Its obſcure beginnings, unexampled triumphs, and 


unparalleled degeneracy. Including a review of the conſe- 
quences of corruption. | 

Lecr. III. The Regal Government (or limited Me- 
narchy) of ancient Rome; its advantages and defects. 
with ſtrictures on eleftive and hereditary Royalty ; and a di- 
greſſion on the Conſtitution and fate of Poland. 

Lect. IV. Further Animadverſions on the Regal Go- 
vernment; and the ſubſerviency of Prieftcraft to the uſurp- 
ations of prerogative : with digreſſions on the Republican 
Governments of America and France. 
Leer. V. The abuſes of Kingly power, and arbitrary 
uſurpations which occaſioned the extermination of Royalty. 
_ Leer. VI. A refytation of the pretences for depriving 
the Romans of their natural and Conſtitutional right of 
equal umverſal ſuffrage ; with a further expoſition of the 
arbitrary uturpations which led to the abolition of Roy- 


alty ; and parallels between that event, and the Revolutions 


in France and Helland. a 


Ltecr. 
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Lect. VII. The Erpulſion of the Tarquins ;. wth Re- 
fleQions on the principal Revolutions which have produced 
the Overthrow of Regal and Monarchic Governments in 
the Ancient and Modern World. | 

Lect. VIII. The Folly and Wickedneſs of the Con- 
federacy of Kings to overthrow the Roman Republic, and 
reſtore the Lyranny of the Tarquins. ur 

Lecrt. IX. Further Animadverſions on the Combination 
of Kings for the Reſtoration of Deſpotiſm in Rome: with 
a Digreſſion on the Deſtruction of the Military and Naval 
Armaments of Xerxes; and the Cauſes that rendered the 


little Republics of Antiquity victorious over the greateſt 


Monarchies. - 
Lect. X. The Arrogance, Rapacity, and Uſurpations o 
the Roman Ariſtocracy, and conſequent Depreſſion and Mi- 


ſery of the People. 


Lecr. XI. The Commotions produced by the Tyranny of 


the Government, and conſequent Emigration of the People 


to the Sacred Mount: including a Vindication of the Right 
of Popular Aſſociation, 

Lect. XII. The Defects of the Tribunitian Inſtitu- 
tion, or Popular Repreſentation of Rome; its Abuſes and 
Corruptions. n | 

Lect. XIII. The Fafti and Superſlitions of Ancient 
Rome. 

LzcT. XIV. The Cauſes and Conſequences of the 
Seditizns of Rome; with an Enquiry into the Circumſtances 
that produced the different Character of the Roman and the 
French Revolutions. | 

Lect. XV. A Continuation of the Enquiry into the 
Cauſes and Conſequences of the Seditions of Rome : with 
Reflections on the Suppreſsion of Popular Diſcuſsion. 
 Lecr. XVI. The Difference between Ancient and 
Modern Democracies, illuſtrated by the Examples of Athens 
and Sparta—of Rome—of America, &c. with a particular 
Reply to Burke's Calumnies againſt the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Lecr. XVII. A further Vindication of the French 
Rev:lution againſt the fanatical Ravings of Edmund Burke. 

Lzcr. XVIII. Corruptien and Tyranny the real Caufes 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire : with an 
Enquiry into the Circumſtances that have ſubjected Nations 
to Overthrow by Foreign Invaſion. 
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Lect. XIX. and XX. Further Animadvetſions ori the 
Faſti and Superſtitions of Ancient Rome; with an Expo- 
ſition of the juggling Impaſitions and Forgeries of Priefl- 
craft, and their Subſerviency to the Ambition and 
city of Tyrannical Rulers : exemplified by inſtances ſe- 
lected from the hiſtories of all Nations, except THESE KING= 
DOMS—upon which, (and which alone) it is now unlawful 
to lecture. Wy wud; 

Spies and Emiſſaries were, according to practice, em- 
ployed to attend theſe lectures. I have the authority (at 
ſecond hand) of the Secretary of a Secretary of State, 

- affirming; that two reporters were regularly ſtationed on 
the part of Government to keep cloſe watch upon me 3 
and ſeveral abortive attempts (which furniſhed excellent 
matter of pleaſantry and digreſſion) were made to diſturb the 
company and diſcompoſe the leeturer; but the whole courſe 
was completed, according to the original propoſals, without 
the leaſt attempt at legal interruption. In order ſtill further 
to convince the public of the legality of ſuch inveſtigations, 
I have fince, in compliance with my promiſe, publiſhed, 
the following Addreſs in The Morning Poſt,” and 
« Telegraph” of Monday laſt. 17 


9 


Lectures on Claſſical Hiſtory. a : 


AT the cloſe of my Courſe of Lectures on Claſsical Hiſ- 
fory, I promiſed my audience to addreſs them through the 
medium of the Public Papers; aſſigning as my reaſon, the 
neceſſity of dwelling upon ſome particulars to which, in my 
eharacter of a Public Lecturer, I was no longer at liberty to 
allude. Three weeks Lave now paſſed fince this premiſe 
was made: and thoſe few who felt any curiofity upon the 
ſubject, may perhaps ſuppoſe that my intention is altogether 
abandoned. Promiſes do not, however, ſet fo lightly upon 
my ſhoulders: and though I do not Believe that ſuperior 
duties ought to be diſpenſed with, becauſe we may have 
pledged ourſelves to others of an inferior nature, yet I am 
convinced that engagements of this kind ought ſo far to be 
faqred, that nothing but the preſſure of ſuperior obligations 

3B ſhould 
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ſhould be admitted in apology for their neglect. By ſuch 
obligations by the requiſite attention to a periodical work, 
which, under exiſling circumftances, I thought myſelf bound, 
in juſtice to my abuſed and deluded country, to complete; 
and by the ſtrong neceſſity of ſeeking, in relaxation and 
exergiſe, at leaſt a partial reſtoration of that health, which a 
long ſeries of exertion had ſo conſiderably deranged, the ful- 
filment of my promiſe has been hitherto ſuſpended. The 
former of theſe obligations being nearly diſcharged, and the 
object of the latter as far attained as can be well expected 
till the diſmiſſal of other engagements ſhall permit me to 
breathe for a while a purer atmoſphere, I take this oppor- 
tunity of addreſſing a few words to the Public on the nature 
and objects of my late undertaking. | e 
The General Plan of theſe Lectures has been already 
explained in my Proſpectus ;” and if it has not been ſuf- 
ficiently iluſtrated in the practice (to thoſe at leaſt who had 
the tourape to attend) it would be in vain to expatiate 
it at this time, My motive with reſpect to the Public (as 1 
declared in my introduQory Lecture) was preciſely the ſame 
which had actuated my former cxertions—namely, the dif- 
fuſion of political information; or, in other words, the cul- 
tivation of the ſcience of Government and Legiſlation, I 
had alſo another very important object in view, which I 
imagined muſt be ſufficiently obvious from the very com- 
plexion of the undertaking—that is to ſay, to ſhew the Pub- 
lie that if we have diſcrimination and courage at once to 
obey the law and perſevere in every unprohibited duty, it is 
impoſſible for Miniſters to frame reſtrictions that can effec, 
tually impede the progreſs of truth, and conſequent reform. 
It is not with the mind as with a diſtri, whoſe paſſes and 
highways are marked and meaſured by the mechanical accu- 
racy of the furveyor. It is not the ſtationing of a troop of 
dragoons at this or the other 'turnpike that can ſtop the ex- 
eurſions of the reſolute and intelligent traveller. It is ra- 
ther with mind as with the oc n. We may indeed draw 
what imaginary lines we pleaſe upon the chart, and place, 
as we Jiſt, our guard-ſhips and veflels of obſervation ; but 
the waves flow on regardleſs of theſe limits, and the billows 
continue to {well in mockery of our vain pretenſions. It is 
high road every where. It is open alike to every minute 
point of the compaſs; and the mariner who makes himſelf 
acquainted with the number and ſtations of his foes, can 


never 
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never. find, it, diffiquly tp elude their. daarcs, and. purſue. his 
intended voyage. To ſpeak withaut metaphor—thoſe who , + - 
aim at deſpotifm dare not ayow., their real abjeR., They | 
are obliged to appeal to ſubterfuges and falſe; pretences., 
'The almoſt inevitable conſequence is, that the laws. and 
reſtrictions founded upon theſe pretences are inadequate; 
the real purpoſe; and inſtead of ſuppreſſing the activity. o 
the enlightened friend of human happineſs, only compel 
him to vary the mode. of his exertions, . This is particu- 


larly the caſe with reſpect to theſe ever to be remembered - 1 - 


Bills. That ſome of the perſans concerned in the fahrica- 
tion of thaſe. inſtruments intendad thereby to ſuppreſs. all 
political diſcuſſion, all diffuſian of. popular ſcience, all ex- 
palition of the vices of tyranny and corruption, all enquiry. 
into the principles of government, and, conſequently,. all 
poſſibility of rational reform, cannot at all. be doubted | 
This is evident from the whole tenor of their conduct, an. 
in particular from the doctrines and ſentiments advange 
in the diſcuſſion, But it is alſo. equally evident, W 5 
Acts which have received the fanction.of the Legiſlatu 
are perfeetly inadequate to theſe ends; unleſs the people, by 
their ſupineneſs and puſilanimity, confer upo the Miniſter 
a degree of power which he either had not the cunning, ar 
the courage, to graſp, In ſhort, notwithſtanding the for- 
midable appearance and ambiguaus principle of theſe Bills, 
when they are accurately examined, it will be found that 
there is ſcarcely a' meaſure important to the eauſe of free - 
dem which may not ſtill be adopted and purſued, if ve. haue 
but the ſpirit to exerciſe, with boldneſs and diſcretion, the 
privileges that ill remain: and if we have not this ſpirit» 
why do we complain? Why do we murmur at the uſurpar 
tions of Miniſters, and ſigh for greater freedom, when we 
have not the courage, or the intelligence, to make uſe of 
what we have? If ſuch is our ſypineneſs, we are a rage 
« prepared for flavery ;'* and all that remains for us, is o 
fit down. filently under our chains, and wait, with patjent 
reſignation, till our oppreſſors ſhall be pleaſed to forge us 
more [ 1 . — —ů— ů — — * 


It is not a mere vague opinion that I am now delivering. 


5 I have given a practical illuſtration of the truth L teach. 


Without violating any one proviſion of the act, levelled fp 
direcily againſt my Lectures, I have delivered, without im- 

peachment or interruption, $007 courſe, different in "ele 
3 2 


ay, 
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but the ſame in principle, with thoſe I had before delivered. 


I have diſcuſſed the merits and defects of the Regal, the 


/ Ariſtocratic, and the Democratic branches of government ; 
the right of univerſal ſuffrage, the expediency of annual 


elections, the inalienable ſovereignty of the people, and the 
futility of the exterior forms and pretences of a free Conflitu- 
tjon, while corruption and influence, within, are exereiſing 
their ſecret deſpotiſm. I have vindicated the rights and 
dignity of man againſt the calumnies of ariſtocratic igno- 
rance, replied to the objections againſt popular affociations, 
illuſtrated the dangerous tendency of regal and miniſterial 
uſurpations, and juſtified the Revolutions that proceed (as all 
Revolutions hitherto have proceeded) from the oppreſſions of 

overnment. And although ſome perſons may weakly ſuppoſe 
that theſe arguments would not be felt, becauſe built upon 
the foundations of ancient and foreign hiſtory, let it be re- 
membered, that principles are eternal, and that it is hardly 
poſſible for modern uſurpation to invent any ſpecies of op- 

refſion of which parallel examples may not be found in the 
Fiſtory of the ancient world. Let it be remembered, that 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has informed us, in the fourth 
book of bis Roman Antiquities,” that Tarquin the Proud 
„ made a law to forbid the holding of any of the aſſemblies, 
t to which, before, the inhabitants of the villages, the mem- 
«© bers of the curiz, or the neighbors, both in the city and 
« jn the country, uſed to reſort; leſt a number of people, 
«© when met together, ſhould form ſecret conſpiracies to 
« gethrone him;“ that he had, alſo, „“ in many places, 
4 Spies and Inquirers into every thing that was ſaid and 
done, who were undiſcovered by the generality of the 
« people, and by infinuating themſelves into the company 
of their neighbors, and ſometimes by reviling the Tyrant 
“ themſelves, ſounded every man's ſentiments. After which 
« they informed the Tyrant of all who were diffatisfied with 
et the preſent ſituation of affairs; and thoſe who were con- 
« victed of this crime were puniſhed in a ſevere and unre- 
« lenting meaſure ;*' that he ſuborned the moſt profligate 
of his faction ** to accuſe many conſiderable men of capital 
« crimes;“ - that © when the accuſers brought theſe men 
« to their trial, they charged them, one after another, with 
« fiitious crimes, but chiefly with a conſpiracy againſt the 


„% King; —that he * condemned ſome of them to death, 
'$ and others to baniſhment ;”—and that, for theſe and 


other 
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other acts of oppreſſion, Larquin was driven from the throne. 
loaded with, the unanymous cxecration..of, the people; as, 
perhaps, at no very. diſtant period, the Miniſter of this. 
country may be driven from that high ſtation, where it is. 
Rill lawful to ſay, in print, that be graſps and exereiſes a. 
power equally incompatible with the character of the Ciſigen. 
of a free, or the Subject of A Mga! State. Joes, ien e 
Nor is it one period alone of Roman hiſtory that furniſhes; 
us with intereſting. parallels, Every page is, eloquent in, 
condemnation of the preſent ſyſtem. , Let it be remembered, 
that the Empire, as well as the Regal Government,chad its, 
e of corruption and tyraniy,; its ſpies and, informers; its, 
fficw of organized perjury : that Tacitus as well as Diony- 
ſius has had his ſhare in writing the hiſtory of Mr. Put's 
adminiſtration ;—that, in the good times of Tiberius, there 
was a proud, inſolent, cruel, and uſurping miniſter (one 
23 had, alſo, bis gang of profligate Reporters, with 
a time-ſerving, place-hunting, blood ſueking Rufinus at their 
head, to organize them into, diftrit committees, and fahri- 
cate falſe plots of treaſon ; and that while theſe real conſpĩ- 
rators pretended to be making Jaws and regulations ** for the, 

better preſervation of the perſon and government” of 1 
deluded Emperor, they were in reality taking meaſures, for 
transferring the whale power and ſovereignty of the empire 
into their own hands, and thoſe of their abandoned, facivn, 
In ſhort, caſes in point might be quoted that would fili a 
huge tolio; nor would it be difficult to compoſe a 
political hiſtory of the preſent times, made up entirely of 
quotations from ancient hiſtorians, Well might.** the Times“ 
and “the True Briton” exclaim—** If theſe Lectures are 
«« ſuftered{to go on, the late act is mere dead letter ;” and 
yet the Lectures have gone on; the courſe has been com- 
pleted ; and there is no law in this country to prevent the 
repetition of ſuch diſcuſſions. May I not then ſay with 
juitice—* I have fought a good fight“ I have obtained 
proud victory, of which, if others have the ſpirit to purſue 
it, Liberty and my Country may reap the advantage?” For 
myſelf, I bear away no trophies but my ſcars. , The victory 
has been purchaſed by the ſacrifice alike of time, and health, 
and caſe, and property. | . J. Aids 
Lhave now adjourned theſe Lectures for fix months. 
During that time their legality wilhbe-ſubitantiated beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt: for the Act has provided . That 
*6 no 
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« no perſon ſhall be profecuted by virtue of this AR, unlefs 
« fuch proſecution ſhall be commencet within fix calendar 
«© munths after the offence committed; and no ation 
« ſhall be brought for any of the penalties by this Act im- 
46 z unleſs the fame ball be brought within three calendar 
« months next after the offence committed,” Now the con- 


| ſequences of proſecution, if well founded, would be—Ampri- 
ſonment, pillory, and all the diſgraceful e cetera attached 


to the keeping of a diforderly houſe ; and the ' penalties, 
under each action, are 1ool. and coſts; that is to ſay, for 
the twenty lectures, 2000l. and perhaps as much more for 
coſts of ſuit; penalties which, to a mam in my eireumſtances, 
muſt be inevitable and irretrievable deſtruction. Now, is 


It probable that the Attorney General, the Police Magiſtrates, . 


and thoſe Old Bailey Confidants of Gentlemen high in Office, 
vulgarly yclepgd [rformers, all ſhould love me ſo well as to 
paſs'by ſuch an opportunity of overwhelming me with hope- 
leſs ruin? If not, what is the coneluſion? — That they 
neither proſccute nor bring their actions, becauſe they know 
that my Lectures 'were completely and indubitabiy legal. Till 
the time for fuch actions and ſuch profecution expire, I 
retire in filence. If, at the end of that time, the Lectures 
are not reſumed, the fault will be in the public, not in me. 
I have diſcharged my duty I have tried the queſtion ; and 
mall always be ready 1 do my part towards following up the 


principle thus eſtabliſhed, 

JOHN THELWALL. 
Beaufort Buildings, 
16th April, 1796, 


—_— 


IT was my intention to give as wide circulation to the 
above Addreſs as poſſible; and, as there were five papers 
(the Morning Chronicle, Morning Herald, Morning Poſt, 
Telegraph, & Gazetteer) in which | had conſtantly advertiſed 
three times a week, and ſometimes four or five, during the 
whole ſeaſon, I thought J had a fort of claim upon them, in 
common civility reciprocation : as for other papers, in 
which I had only occaſionally advertiſed, I did not expect it 
from them, and therefore made no application. It was only, 


however, by the Morning Poſt and Telegraph (juſtly entitled 


to liberal countenance, for their readineſs to inſert any article 
* 4 that 
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that can tend to promote the popular cauſe) that Iwas not 
diſappointed. For the Morning Chronicle, in particular, it 
ſeems it did not ſmack ſufficiently of party. It was not Fox 
againſt Pitt, nor Whig againſt Tory; ang the proprietors, 
perhaps, find it difficult to perſuade themſelves that any thing 
elſe will ſuit the palate of their readers : arid yet, if I am not 
miſinformed, this narrow principle is no more conſiſtent, with 
the preſent wifhes, than with the intereſts of their patrods. 
But it ſeems theſe Journaliſts deemed it a very imprudent pa- 
It might ſtimulate Government to take away the little 
— that yet remains. Genius of Common Senſe ! what 
mode of argument is this? If you let the people know what 
<« liberties, rights, and privileges are yet left, and ſtimulate 
<« them to the exerciſe of thoſe privileges, Government will 
„ take them away!!!“ — Will it co? Then the ſooner 
they are taken away the better; for, in any political or prac- 
tical point of view, where is the difference whether we have 
no libertics at all, or whether we have liberties which we 
have neither the courage nor the intelligence to enjoy? But, 
an point of moral confideration, ſurely it is better to have no 
privileges, than to be too baſe, and too ignorant, to exerciſe 
them. For my own part, I would rather be a galley- lave, 
fettered for life to the oar of ignominy and oppreſſion, where 
my ſubmiſſion would have the moral excuſe of inevitable 
neceſſity, than the member of a ſelf-enflaved community, 
without virtue or courage to exerciſe thoſe rights of which 
it had ſurpaſſed <ven the audacity of arbitrary encroach- 
ment to deprive me. 1 | 
Spirit of our heroic anceſtors, whither art thou flown ? 
Venerable names of Hampden, Pymm, and Sidney, have ye 


loſt your charm? Ye Kufels, ye patriots, whoſe blood has 


ſtreamed upon the ſcaffold, the victims of legally. reſiſted 
Tyranny do your ghoſts ſtill hover over this devoted coun. 
try, ſtill conſcious of the ſcenes below ? With what paſſions 
muſt ye behold your degenerate ſons, outſtripping, in the race 
of infamous ſubmiſſion, even the rapid encroachments of a 
uſurping miniſter | With what anguiſh muſt ye regard a race 
of Britons ſo ſunk in vile and cowardly corruption, as to deem 
it prudent to make a voluntary _ſurrender of their liberties, 
left, if they ſhould dare to exerciſe them, they ſhould be 
taken away No- no- ye martyred patriots! At ſuch a 
proſpect your afflicted ſouls would bleed anew. Ti mercy 
to your manes to hope for annihilation, 
20th April, 1796. . 
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